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INCENTIVES IN MODERN LIFE 

By Kirby Page 

The William Penn Lecture of 1922. 


A recent scientific bulletin estimates that three billion 
slaves would be required in the United States to do 
the work now 'being done by machines. It is fur¬ 
ther estimated that the mechanical power available is 
equivalent to fifty servants for every man, woman and 
child in this country. A huge turbine now produces energy 
equal to the labor of 400,000 strong men. 

And yet this generation, which has fallen heir to incal¬ 
culable energy and countless labor-saving devices, is wit¬ 
nessing the spectacle of multitudes of people who are hun¬ 
gry and ill-clad. Not only in the backward nations of 
the earth is this true, but across Europe there is appalling 
destitution. Even in our own land, the most favored of 
all the earth, large numbers of people are lacking in the 
necessities and minimum comforts of life. At a conserva¬ 
tive estimate there are several million persons in the United 
States who are living in poverty or on the border of des¬ 
titution. 

An official commission of our Federal Government re¬ 
ported that “at- least one-third, and possibly one-half, of 
the families of wage-earners employed in manufacturing 
and mining earn in the course of the year less than enough 
to support them in anything like a comfortable and decent 
condition.” 

Another startling contrast is that between the claims 
and achievements of the churches. They claim to have a 
solution for all problems of human relations. For nine¬ 
teen centuries they have been proclaiming a message of 
love, peace and brotherhood among men. And yet we are 
living in a world .of strife. Everywhere men are divided 
into warring' camps. Nation is arrayed against nation, 
race against race, class against class. Bitterness and 
hatred are widespread. 

How shall we account for the present state of affairs? 
Why are people hungry when the resources are at hand 
to supply their needs? Why are the churches so ineffec¬ 
tive in overcoming strife and enmity? 

To What Extent Are the Incentives of Modern Life 
Un-Christian? 

In a single address one cannot hope to deal with all of 
the complex issues involved. Only one phase of the sit¬ 
uation can be considered. Much of the present turmoil 
and suffering is undoubtedly rooted in the incentives of 
modern life. We should, therefore, seek to analyze the 
dominant motives of men today. What are the chief in¬ 
fluences which move men to action? 

(1) The desire for a higher standard of life. This is a 
stimulus which is prevalent among all civilized people. 
The desire for wholesome food, serviceable clothing and 
pleasant surroundings is almost universal. One of the 
reasons why men exert themselves is that they may secure 
these things. 

With a large proportion of the population in the United 
States the struggle is for the bare necessities and mini¬ 
mum comforts of life. Fear of hunger and destitution is 
ever present with large groups of people. With many 
other persons the struggle is for the comforts and mini¬ 
mum luxuries of life. And still others are striving for 
luxuries in abundance. This desire to raise one’s standard 
of life is one of the impelling motives in modern life. 
Higher wages and larger profits are desired primarily as 
a means to this end. Modern industry rests upon the 
profit system. The appeal to self-interest is dominant. 
Financial reward is depended upon to secure maximum 
activity. Each person is sunposed to make as large profits 
as he can, so long as he follows the accepted rules. 

Enlightened Self-Interest. 

For more than a century “enlightened self-interest” as 
a consciously accepted doctrine has prevailed. It has been 
taken for granted by most Anglo-Saxon people that the 
welfare of all can best be served by each person seeking 
his own good. Edmund Burke once said that we should 
be filled “with thankfulness to the benign and wise Dis¬ 
poser of all things, who obliges men, whether they will 
or not, in pursuing their own selfish interests, to connect 
the general good with their own individual success.” Arch¬ 
bishop Wljately expresses a similar opinion: “It is cu¬ 
rious to observe how, through wise and beneficent ar¬ 
rangement of Providence, men thus do the greatest service 
to the public when they are thinking of nothing but their 
own gain.” 

The opinion is still widely prevalent that modern indus¬ 
try cannot exist on any other basis than individual selfish¬ 
ness. A prominent banker recently said: “I know of no 
way of making any human being give $50,000 worth of 
service for $1,500 In pay* Nobody would care much about 


working hard enough to earn more than $10,000 a year 
just to see some one else get it.” 

In our protest against “profiteering” we have usually 
failed to realize how deeply engrained the profit motive 
is in modern life. Many persons are enraged at the few 
skilled workers who have successfully demanded $15 per 
day. Just now the wrath of the public is directed against 
coal miners and operators. It seems rather strange that 
we should find fault with a few workers and employers 
for doing the very thing which is most characteristic of 
modern business and industry. 

The man who purchases a corner lot for $5,000 and 
two years later sells it Tor $12,000 is credited with good 
judgment. The broker who buys at S!l and sells for 148 
is congratulated by his friends. The name of the “home- 
run king,” whose salary runs into five figures, is a house¬ 
hold word throughout the land. The prize-fighter who 
receives $350,000 for a few well-directed blows is ac¬ 
claimed as a national hero. The movie star who draws a 
salary of a million dollars a year is the idol of the fans. 
The farmer whose potato patch is transformed into an oil 
well and whose old buggy is exchanged for a Rolls Royce 
becomes an object of admiration and envy on the part of 
his neighbors. And so it goes through modern life. The 
possessive instincts, the desire to own and to display, are 
dominant. 

Is the desire for more possessions un-Christian? This 
question cannot he answered until we discover the conse¬ 
quences of having more possessions: upon ourselves and 
upon others. Possessions are the basis of culture. They 
furnish security and leisure. Want and the fear of want 
are deadly foes of the good life/ The higher values are 
endangered when one is compelled to spend all of his 
time and energy in the struggle for mere existence. Fam¬ 
ily life, especially, is menaced by poverty. Certainly we 
would not say that the struggle of a man for possessions 
enough to enable him to support his family in modest 
comfort and security is un-Christian. The un-Christian 
thing in this connection is the set of circumstances which 
make this comfort and security impossible for many fami¬ 
lies. 

What shall we say concerning the desire for more than 
the minimum comforts of life? Is such a desire un-Chris¬ 
tian? What are the effects of an annual income of $5,000 
upon a family? There seems to be no doubt that most 
families could use an income of this amount to good ad¬ 
vantage and would be enabled to live more abundantly as 
a result. The question, however, cannot he settled on this 
basis alone. We must also consider whether or not this 
sum is more than our share of the national income. 

What shall we say concerning the larger incomes? Is 
the desire for great wealth un-Christian? Wfhat are the 
consequences? For some persons great wealth means the 
opportunity for higher culture, for others it means a 
chance for riotous living. Great possessions bring larger 
opportunities and more dangers. At this point it will be 
recalled that Jesus warned His bearers of the perils of 
great riches and spoke of the difficulty with which a rich 
man can enter the Kingdom of God. 

Are great fortunes a good thing for society. Do they 
promote the public welfare? There is no doubt that large 
gifts to worthy causes, made possible by great fortunes, 
have done an immense amount of good. In almost every 
community there are evidences of these generous gifts. In 
the realms of public health, education, art and religion, 
the philanthropy of the rich has been an important factor. 

On the other hand, we must take into account the menace 
of excessive concentration of wealth and power. While 
great fortunes make possible generous gifts, they also make 
possible a high degree of control in education, civic affairs 
and political life, and of public opinion. Great fortunes 
in the hands of selfish people do an immense amount of 
damage to the public welfare. 

The Social Effects of Luxury. 

The point upon which we need to do the clearest think¬ 
ing, however, is with regard to the social effects of luxu¬ 
ries. Does the production and consumption of luxuries 
promote the common good? There is a widespread belief 
that the production of luxuries “makes work” and “puts 
money in circulation,” and is, therefore, a good thing for 
everybody. Is this idea supported by the facts in the case? 

Let us consider an extreme instance, that of a wealthy 
man who decides to build a two-million-dollar mansion. 
He selects one of the most desirable plots in the city, 
fronting on the park. Plans are drawn up calling for fifty 
rooms, some of which are as large as four or five ordinary 
apartments, elaborate decorations*, furnishings gathered 
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for Christ, and when he read the words of the first Char¬ 
ter of the London Company, expressing the hope that “this 
noble work may tend to the glory of His divine majesty 
in propagating the Christian religion to such people as 
yet live in darkness and miserable ignorance of the true 
knowledge and worship of God, and may in time bring the 
infidels and savages, living in these parts, to human civil¬ 
ity, and to a settled and quiet government,” his spirit was 
fired with the ambition to help in this great cause. They 
set sail on the - 19th of December, 1606, from Blackwall, 
but were held by contrary winds for six weeks in sight of 
England. In the words of one of the party, “All this time 
Mr. Hunt, our preacher, was so weake and sicke that few 
expected his recovery, yet, although he were but twenty 
myles from his habitation (the time we were in the 
Downes), and notwithstanding the stormy weather nor 
the scandalous imputations (of some few, little better than 
Atheists of the greatest ranke amongst us) suggested 
against him, all this could never force from him so much 
as a seeming desire to leave the business, but preferred 
the service of God in so good a voyage, before any affec¬ 
tion to contest with his Godless foes whose disastrous de¬ 
signs (could they have prevailed) had even then over¬ 
thrown the business; so many discontents did then arise: 
had he not with the water of patience and his Godly ex¬ 
hortations (but chiefly by his true, devoted example) 
quenched those flames of envie and dissention.” 

Great jealousy was engendered on the part of some of 
the high-spirited Englishmen composing the party towards 
Captain John Smith both on shipboard and after their 
landing. Mr. Hunt alone seems to have been master of 
the crisis, as he had the confidence of both sides, and won 
the men to a better mood of standing sponsor foF Smith’s 
integrity. “He went,” the record has it, “from one to the 
other with words of counsel, how that we should love and 
forgive our enemies . . . pointing out that the welfare of 
our little hand depended chiefly upon our union, for that 
we were in an unknown land, exposed to the attacks of 
hostile natives, and we needed, therefore, all the ties of 
brotherly love.” . . . “Many were the mischiefs that daily 
sprung from their ignorant, yet ambitious spirits, but the 
good doctrine and exhortation of our preacher, Mr. Hunt, 
reconciled them and caused Captain Smith to be admitted 
to the Council. On Sunday, June 21, 1607, the whole com¬ 
pany, under the guidance of Mr. Hunt, met in a solemn 
service of worship, and ‘we all received the Holy Commu¬ 
nion together as an outward and visibile pledge of recon¬ 
ciliation.' ” 

Not often has the great English office of the Holy Com¬ 
munion, In substantially the same words used in parish 
churches hereabouts last Sunday, been recited amid such 
stirring memories. Many years after, bacK in England in 
1631, John Smith wrote these reminiscent and striking 
sentences: “When I first went to Virginia I well remem¬ 

ber wee did hang an awning (which is an old saile), to 
three or four trees to shadow us from the stmne; our 
walls were rales of wood; our seats unhewed trees, till 
we cut planks; our pulpit, a bar of wood nailed to two 
neighboring trees. In foul weather we shifted into an 
old rotten tent; for we had few better; and this came by 
way of adventure for new. This was our church till we 
built a homely thing, like a barne, set upon cratchets, 
covered with rafts, sedge and earth; so was also the 
walls; the best of our houses (were) of the like curiosity; 
but the most part, farre much worse workmanship, that 
could neither well defend from wind nor mine.” 

Bui to return to Robert Hunt. 

Undoubtedly, this gentle scholar and minister of Christ 
exhibited the finest quality of manhood and leadership 
during the trying days of the earliest colonists on this 
historic coast. He won the confidence of the men with 
whom he was thrown In the closest association,. and from 
many of whom he must have differed in many ways. He 
ministered his sacred office with heroic fidelity, and gave 
himself unstintedly in every kind of service. When in the 
winter of 1S07-S their little settlement was swept by fire, 
it is recorded that “good Master Hunt lost all his librarie, 
and all that he had (but the clothes on his backe), yet 
none ever saw him repine at his losse. Upon any alarm 
he would he as ready for defense as any; and till he could 
not speak he never ceased to his utmost to animate us to 
persist; whose soule Questionless is with God.” 

This memorial, so fitting and perfect in its execution* 


“Expect great things from God; attempt great things for 
God.” 

That was the watchword and exhortation of William 
Carey, to whom the great development of modern mission¬ 
ary work in Asia is due. He was a shoemaker, and while 
at work at his bench he gathered all the hooks about Asia 
and the condition of the people there that he could, and 
came to the determination to go out to India as a mission¬ 
ary. He gathered some of the clergy together and in¬ 
duced them to form a home society with which he might 


erected by the Colonial Dames of America, and now given 
into the custody of the Dioese of Southern Virginia, will 
ever body forth some very precious memories and ideals. 
It will remind our children and children’s children that 
this colony was founded in religious faith by those who 
believed that there is a divine Providence intermingling 
with the tangled and intricate skeins of human story. The 
long series of struggles in Europe which culminated in 
the overthrow of Napoleon were really struggles for the 
possesssion of the New World. And the greatest impulse 
ever given the forces of liberty and progress came through 
the labors and hardships of the heroic pioneers who claimed 
the North American Continent for English civilization. 

It will help to remind us of the kind of men who did 
the rough and difficult work. Colonization represents the 
inevitable expansion of a strong, progressive race. The 
English language, English law and religion are known 
around the world, because these brave pioneers had a vi¬ 
sion, and sailed the uncharted seas to people new lands. 
Sir Walter Raleigh had planned an expedition to South 
America. What might have been the result had his plan 
been strongly carried out? But what a story lies in their 
actual achievements, the colonies of the United States, 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, the Islands 
of the Sea. 

What is finer in all history, what is more beneficent 
than the march of British colonization and influence? 

But here in Virginia, England’s oldest colony, we had 
in their best estate English law and the English Church. 
The missionary motive is prominent in the sending of every 
shipload of colonists. 

After landing and establishing their colony, morning 
and evening they left their work for daily prayers. Twice 
each Sunday they assembled for public prayers and a ser¬ 
mon. Once in three months they reverently came together 
to receive the Holy Communion of the Body and Blood of 
Christ. A number of their early ministers were, like Hunt, 
redolent with the spirit of personal piety, and full of com¬ 
mon sense, as persuasive as they were firm, as free from 
rigors and narrowness as they were true to the spirit of 
our loving and merciful divine Master. 

W« do not forget or undervalue the contributions which 
others made at a later period to the religious life of Vir¬ 
ginia when we say that no finer colonists ever made set¬ 
tlement on a new shore, no knightlier gentlemen nor truer 
Christian men. I am speaking, of course, not of all of 
them, but of their leaders, of the men and women who 
gave tone to the life and customs of the settlement. Neith¬ 
er the Puritans and Pilgrims of New England, nor the 
Catholics of Maryland and Louisiana, were permitted to 
make quite such a characteristic contribution to the colo¬ 
nial life of this land as that Church which gave us Wash¬ 
ington and Jefferson, James Madison and John Marshall, 
Alexander Hamilton, and afterwards the peerless Robert 
Edward Lee. The names of brave Captain Gosnold, Sir 
Walter Raleigh and Lord Delaware, not to mention others, 
will ever be bright stars in our firmament. But there is 
no man in all our early colonial history more beautiful in 
his quiet strength, more heroic in his endurance, more 
Christlike in his example, more persuasive in his influence 
upon men of all types and creeds, than that wise, saga¬ 
cious, loving and steadfast spirit, the Rev. Robert Hunt. 

He died in the summer of 1608, when the cornfields 
were being planted, and some were repairing the palisades, 
and others were building the church. His last strength, 
we are told, was spent upon this work, and then when 
still a young man, he went up to give his great divine 
Captain, under Whose eye he had daily wrought, an ac¬ 
count of his stewardship. 

Summers by hundreds have come and gone, and many 
crops have been planted and reaped. The stockade against 
the Indian lurking in the lush grass is no longer needed. 
Governor Spotswood and his Knights of the- Golden Horse¬ 
shoe have long ago cleared the way for the civilization of 
the pale faces to pour through the gaps of the Alleghanies 
into the furthest west, But today the memory of this typi¬ 
cal Englishman who had learned to do his duty, comes 
back to us in all his meek, enhaloed heroism, and, while 
old Powhatan and his braves look on from their forest 
hiding places, and the gentle Pocahontas smiles upon us 
from behind some copse hard by, we dedicate here this 
shrine, that the virtues and service of Robert Hunt, man 
and minister, may be remembered forever. 


be in communication. It was “his conviction that there 
was a greater work for the Church to do than to sit down 
and nurse itself into a higher life.” This was in 1792, 
and the outcome was the formation of the London Mis¬ 
sionary Society, of which, at a later time, David Livingston 
was the greatest missionary. 

Read the story of the way in which the great missionary 
movement of the last century grew out of the thoughts of 
William Carey at his shoemaker’s bench, and learn for 
how much one consecrated man or woman may stand in 
this w-orld. 
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from the corners of the earth, an immense pipe organ, 
swimming pool and a score of bath-rooms, sunken gardens 
and a large hot-house, and a library of several thousand 
volumes. Hundreds of workers are employed for a year. 
After completion the building is used by one family, with 
occasional guests, for less than half the year. The public 
is rigorously excluded. Scores of servants are employed 
and the upkeep of the place costs upward of a hundred 
thousand dollars a year. 

Has the expenditure of two million dollars upon this 
mansion been a good thing or a bad thing for society? It 
has “made work'* for hundreds of persons. It has put an 
immense amount of money in circulation. From the 
standpoint of society, however, it has done three other 
things: it has wasted human labor, it has wasted mate¬ 
rials, it has wasted capital. The same workers, the same 
materials and the same capital might have been used in 
the erection of several hundred badly needed apartments. 

As many workers could have'been employed and as much 
money put in circulation, and in the end several hundred 
times as many people would have been housed. 

This is an extreme illustration, and the number of cases 
of this sort are limited. But it does' bring out the social 
consequences of the production of luxuries. The fact 
which should be stamped indelibly upon our minds is this: 
Luxuries divert labor, materials and capital into channels 
which are of little social value, and therefore raise the 
price of the necessities of life, thus increasing the strug¬ 
gle of the poor. Upon this point economists are generally 
agreed. 

In the light of this indisputable fact, the question should 
be raised: Is a Christian justified in living in luxury, at 
the expense of an intensified struggle on the part of the 
poor for the bare necessities of life? Is a Christian jus¬ 
tified in even spending the amount necessary for his own v 
fullest cultural development, at the expense of the less 
fortunate? What are the effects upon brotherhood of liv¬ 
ing in luxury while many are in want? 

Still another factor needs to be considered, viz., the ap¬ 
palling human need in other parts of the world. The 
obligation which rests upon a follower of Jesus knows no 
boundaries of race or nation. The true Christian in Amer¬ 
ica cannot be unmindful of the tragic need in the Orient, 
the Near East, or Europe. The expenditure of even a few 
dollars in the needier places of the earth means the sav¬ 
ing of human lives, each of which is of inestimable worth 
in the sight of God. Are any of us justified in living in 
luxury in a hungry world? 

At what point does the desire for personal possessions 
become un-Christian? This question demands clear think¬ 
ing, resolute decision and courageous action. 

Tho Desire for Success or Personal Power, 

(2) A second major incentive in modern life is the de¬ 
sire to succeed, to achieve a given end. This motive oper¬ 
ates powerfully with many persons who have no desire for 
great possessions. Moreover, it is often the basis of the 
desire for great possessions, since possessions have now 
become a badge of success. 

Mr. Charles M. Schwab, president of the Bethlehem Steel ' 
Corporation, once said: “When the achievements of my 
life have been completed and my obituary is being written, 
if I can leave as a monument a long line of smoke-stacks 
and boiler works and rolling mills and establishments, 1 
shall he prouder than any of the grandest monument men 
might erect in my memory. The men in business in the 
United States are not working for money alone. The chief 
pride of American character is successful accomplishment. 


It may be measured by the dollars that go into his coffers, 
but the real throb and thrill of pleasure that comes to his 
mind is one of successful accomplishment/' 

The attitude of many business and professional men has 
been described by a prominent sociologist in these words: 
“American men make money as American boys play mar¬ 
bles in spring, baseball in summer, and football in autumn. 
The rich man, toiling for more, often is simply trying to 
run up a high score at the national game/’ 

The desire for personal power is closely bound up with 
the desire to succeed. Many men are thrilled at their 
ability to manipulate things, while some find their great¬ 
est joy in directing other people. The desire for the suc¬ 
cess which brings recognition and personal power is an im¬ 
portant factor in modern life. 

Is the desire for success and personal power un-Chris¬ 
tian? It depends upon the,kind of sucoess desired and 
the use to which power is put. None of us would say 
that it is un-Christian to desire personal power as a means 
of helping other people. Unfortunately, power is more 
often desired for selfish reasons. Many persons desire 
power as a means of satisfying selfish ambitions or of 
gratifying personal pride. 

The wife of Zebedee once asked Jesus to grant to her 
sons the privilege of occupying the chief places of honor in 
His kingdom. In reply Jesus said to His disciples: “Ye 
know that the rulers of the Gentiles lord it over them, 
and their great ones exercise authority over them. Not so 
shall it be among you: but whosoever would be first among 
you shall be your servant, even as the Son of Man came 
not to be ministered unto, but to minister and give His 
life a ransom for many/' 

The Desire to Serve. 

(3) A third major incentive in modern life Is the desire 
to serve, to be of use in the world. This should not be 
confused with a popular meaning of “service" in business 
today. The word is often used as meaning courtesy, 
thoughtfulness, fair dealing and efficiency—for the sake 
of higher profits. Many persons believe in “service" be¬ 
cause it pays. 

There are, however, many persons in modern life whose 
chief stimulus is the genuine desire to help other folks and 
to have a share in building a better world. These persons 
are found in all walks of life—as merchants, teachers, 
lawyers, artists, preachers, scientists, surgeons, carpenters, 
bankers, farmers and miners. 

Summary. 

The evidence seems to indicate that the group whose 
chief motive is that of unselfish service is greatly out¬ 
numbered by those who are spurred to action by the de¬ 
sire for possessions or personal power. It seems unques¬ 
tionable that of the total number of business and profes¬ 
sional men in the United States, a large majority are mo¬ 
tivated chiefly by the desire for possessions or for the 
power which accompanies success. Self-interest, enlight¬ 
ened or unenlightened, is still dominant in the lives of most 
people. 

A well-known writer has described what he believed to 
be the prevailing spirit of the times in these words: “Look 
where you will; it is the spirit of I Myself which is para¬ 
mount. Life exists for Me: all the dim aeons behind have 
toiled to produce Me: This brief moment in 1 the eternal 
duration of time is only an opportunity for My pleasure 
and My ease, I care not a jot for the ages ahead and the 
sons of men who shall inhabit the earth when I am dust 
beneath their feet. Give Me My Rights. Stand clear of 
My way. I want and I will have." 



In this Department the Editor will at all times welcome 
communications expressing opinions on the various topics 
which are engaging the attention of the Church . But the 
f4itor will not hold himself responsible for such opinions. 

No ”Letter to the Editor ” toill appear in our columns ex¬ 
cept over the signature of the writer . 


THE BISHOP OF ALABAMA AND THE SPECIAL 
CONVENTION. 


Mr. Editor: There are occasions when the presentation 
of “nothing hut the truth" depends on “the whole truth." 

Arraigning the Bishop of Alabama for his appointment 
of the place of convention to elect a Bishop-Coadjutor, you 
proceed— 

“Is the General Convention likely to confirm the election 
of a Bishop-Coadjutor chosen in a convention which the 
Bishop in control of it has apparently so arranged as to 


make it a matter of maximum difficulty for anybody to be 
there at all?" 

And yet this same place, Carlowville, was chosen by 
unanimous vote of the Annual Diocesan Council, held in 
this city last January, for the next, in 1923. 

Perhaps that was the reason why the Diocesan selected 
it for the special convention. 

I do not know; hut I do know that his motives were not 
those alleged. He is not given to indirection. Like him 
or no, he is a man built on straight lines. 

Is it conceivable that a large delegated representation of 
the Diocese m annual convention assembled, should with¬ 
out dissent, vote to hold the next at a point, offering “the 
maximum of difficulty for anybody to be there at all"? and 
if not, surely it is germane to challenge the oppositeness 
of your prognosis of what the next General Convention is 
likely to do relative to the question at issue. 

Further, nobody as far as I for one have heard, questions 
that Bishop Beckwith earnestly desires a Coadjutor. Fur¬ 
ther again, he made it as plain as was humanly possible 
to speech, at the last Council, that a sine qua non of pro¬ 
cedure, was unanimity, covering the Diocese entire. About 
that he was insistently explicit. 

Still further, the Bishop has so consistently refrained 
from any expression or indication of personal preference, 
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that I believe it to be generally accepted that he has no 
such preference. Certain, it is, that he could not be per¬ 
suaded to nominate if he might; impressed with too acute 
a sense of the responsibility. 

Permit me then to ask, with all the deference that may 
be due, what point can there be in the implications quoted? 
Had you known the whole truth, I cannot believe you 
would have made them, sir. 

EDMONDS BENNETT. 

Birmingham, Ala., June 21, 1922. 


THE MODERN CHURCHMAN. 


Mr. Editor: I am a subscriber to the monthly periodi¬ 
cal having the above title, published at Oxford as the or¬ 
gan of the Churchmen's Union. The June number is de¬ 
voted to the publication of six sermons recently given at 
the University of Oxford, by leading clergymen of the 
Church of England on the most vital problems of Chris¬ 
tianity. This special copy seems to me so very important 
a_ publication for these spirit-stirring times in which we 
are living that I cannot repress the wish to promote its 
circulation among our American Churchmen. I shall send 
for half a dozen copies for my own use, and it occurs to 
me that perhaps there may be among your readers others 
who would like to secure a copy. If any one should care 
to send me fifteen cents in stamps I would be glad to see 
that a copy be mailed to the address given. 

The six sermons are as follows: 

Wlhat Is Christianity? by Dean Inge, of St. Paul’s. 

The Bible, by Canon Barnes, of Westminster. 

The Incarnation, by Dr. Bethune Baker, Professor of 
Divinity in Cambridge. 

The Holy Spirit, by Rev. C. E. Raven, rector of Bletch- 
ingley, formerly Dean of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 

The Church Catholic, by Rev. Hubert Handley, M. A. 

The Kingdom of God, by Dr. Cyril Norwood, Master of 
Marlborough. 

The editor of the Modern Churchman, the Rev. H. D. A. 
Major, Ripon Hall, Oxford, contributes a general introduc¬ 
tion to the series. Any one may secure a copy by writing 
for it directly and sending the price, one shilling. I have 
ventured to write this communication simply because it 
seemed to offer an easier way for any one who may wish 
to buy a copy. JAMES H. DILLARD. 

Charlottesville, Va., June 2 6, 1922. 


MOB PREVENTION. 


Mr. Editor: There is no more important work for civic 
and religious groups and organizations than to take every 
precaution against the possibility of mob violence in their 
respective communities. In some sections the danger is 
always imminent, in others probable, and in all possible. 
Experience shows that in places where the danger seems 
least imminent, such outbreaks have occurred. It is a 
fundamental necessity of good government that violence 
and lawlessness be prevented. This is not simply a ques¬ 
tion that involves the Negro, but the entire structure of 
human society and civilization. 

When conditions arise which may lead to lynchings or 
to riots, all good citizens ought immediately to awaken to 
the seriousness of the situation. In some cases all that 
is needed is for the representative citizens to let the offi¬ 
cers of the law know what is expected of them and to 
bring such influence to bear upon the mob as to cool its 
passions. Sometimes an opportune speech, or, better still, 
a conference of the leaders of both races, can avert the 
catastrophe. If local authorities and officers do not act 
with speed and courage, the State authorities should be 
called upon immediately. 

If a mob accomplishes its purpose, then it is the duty 
of the good citizens to take aggressive steps to bring the 
leaders of the mob to trial. They ought to make a com¬ 
plete study of all the facts leading up to the lynching, and 
not only provide against a possible recurrence of such in¬ 
cidents, but by backing up the legal authorities, and even 
by employing special counsel, if necessary, they ought to 
do all in their power to apply the full penalty to the guilty. 

But it is not well for a local community to wait till vio¬ 
lence is threatened. A lynching often occurs when all the 
best people of the community are unaware of the danger. 
Then they realize that something ought to have been done 
long ago to make impossible such an occurrence. 

How, then, may mob violence be anticipated? The citi¬ 
zens should quietly and tactfully put squarely up to the 
Mayor, the Chief of Police and the Sheriff their duty in 
case such a situation should arise. They should let them 
know that the best sentiment of the community demands 
the protection of life at any cost. They should go further 
and demand that specific measures be taken that would 
meet any emergency. It is well, for instance, that jails 
be provided with adequate water hose, a very effective first 
step in the dispersal of a mob; that in some cases a ma¬ 
chine gun should be at the disposal of the officers; that 
special reserve officers should be available; and that as a 


last resort appeal should be promptly made to the Gov¬ 
ernor of the State for the proper defense of prisoners. All 
of these suggestions have been proved to be practical. 

But even these measures of precaution are not sufficient. 
There should be constant effort to build up a strong pub¬ 
lic sentiment in opposition to mob violence. It is especial¬ 
ly important that in our churches, schools and business 
men’s meetings every opportunity be taken to create a 
healthy public sentiment that will condemn lynching under 
all circumstances. The good citizen should be prompt to 
take advantage of every occasion on which this subject 
may be presented. A timely sermon has often awakened 
an entire congregation to the seriousness of the problem. 
An effective talk on the subject before a high school or 
college student body might well be an event in the civic 
life of the community. Talks before business men’s clubs 
by men who have convictions have often changed thought¬ 
less and indifferent citizens into men with a determined 
purpose to oppose any outbreak of lawless passion. It is 
especially important that the co-operation of the news¬ 
papers be sought in developing right sentiment on this 
subject. 

Only by constant education and patient effort can there 
be developed a healthy public sentiment that will make 
lynchings impossible. The responsibility for the develop¬ 
ment of such a sentiment must rest upon every good citizen 
and upon every civic and religious organization. 

EDWIN MIMS. 

Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 


WHO WILL HELP? 


Mr. Editor: In about 189 6 Mr. A. M. Robinson, the 
father of Miss L. L. Robinson and Judge Harry Robinson, 
of this city, a devout and faithful Churchman, was in 
charge of a small cotton mill at Grahamton, back in the 
hills of Meade County, Ky. That his children might be 
brought up in the Church, he maintained Sunday School in 
his own home, and with an occasional visit from Priest or 
Bishop, during a period of thirty years, he presented one 
hundred and twenty-three people for Baptism and a num¬ 
ber for Confirmation. He then removed to Louisville and 
soon after was called to his rest. The mission languished. 
Ten years later I began holding regular monthly services 
there and at the neighboring village of Garnettsville, and 
with the assistance of a local Lay Reader at each place, 
we now have about two hundred members of the Church, 
with nearly one hundred Communicants, with good con¬ 
gregations at each place whenever services are held. This 
summer it is my intention to build a Church. Using con¬ 
crete construction, utilizing the stone, sand and gravel 
from the creek and rough hewn oak lumber from the 
surrounding hills, with local labor. All we will buy is 
hardware, sash and doors and the fittings will be such as 
our friends in other congregations give us and such as 
we can make on the ground with such materials, tools and 
labor as can be obtained in the “back woods.” 

In many churches when newer and more beautiful furni¬ 
ture and fittings are given, the former ones are set aside 
and disused, If any of your readers know where any such 
disused, but yet “proper” things can be found and will 
communicate with me, I will be glad indeed to hear from 
them. 

ARTHUR GORTER. 

1010 Brook Street, Louisville, Ky. 


OPEN AND SINCERE. 


In many business offices may be found this motto: “If 
you like our service tell others. If not, tell us.” It is a 
good rule to follow. It helps in most cases to improve the 
service—when the service is poor! And it helps mightily 
when the service is good. 

It is a safe rule to follow in the Church. We believe, 
too, that it is being followed in a very large measure. But 
it requires on the one hand unusual interest and on the 
other open candor. 

Did you like your rector’s sermon? Tell it out—every¬ 
where. Do you think he might have improved it? Dare 
to give him your views; don’t talk behind his back. The 
first way should bring to you his good-will and his confi¬ 
dence; the second will destroy your own good influence. 

“If you like our service tell others.” We might amend 
it: “Tell us, too.” A little commendation now and then 

will help. We do not mean fulsome flattery; we mean 
grateful appreciation and the showing of it. No one was 
ever injured by love or its sincere expression; but heart¬ 
aches are a-plenty ^ecause of the withholding of the help¬ 
ful “well done.” 

Go about scattering sunshine. That is the outward ex¬ 
pression of your light within. And do not forget that a 
part of it all may on occasion be a sincere and friendly 
remonstrance. “Faithful are the wounds of a friend.”—■ 
St. Andrew’s Cross. 


















COLLEGE STUDENTS AND WAR 

By Kirby Page 


T HE morning paper in commenting upon 
the disastrous ending of the Lausanne 
Conference pointed out that the “Con¬ 
ference failed because the Turks refused to ac¬ 
cept the clauses concerning the future regime in 
Turkey, . . Briefly, the Turks wanted to strike 
from the Treaty all clauses binding them to rec¬ 
ognize contracts and concessions granted by the 
old Ottoman Empire/' Ismet Pasha is quoted 
as saying: “The Allies wanted the New Turkish 
government to subscribe to vast contracts and 
concessions made by former regimes, especially 
during the Allied occupation, without even know¬ 
ing what they were. I refuse to accept economic 
slavery for my country/' 

The newspaper correspondent describes the clos¬ 
ing hours of the conference in these words: 
“Never in the history of political conferences were 
such amazing scenes witnessed as marked today's 
tragic ending of the negotiations, which extended 
over almost three months. Practically the whole 
diplomatic world ran after Ismet Pasha, head of 
the Turkish delegation, trying to induce him to 
sign the treaty, but Mustapha Kemal's favorite 
General, with gentle smile was immovable. He 
said 'No' to all—Americans, British, French and 
Italians," 

This scene appears all the more amazing when 
it is recalled that at the conclusion of the Great 
War Turkey was prostrate before the Allies and 
was compelled to sign the dictated Treaty of 
Sevres. On what grounds can we account for 
this remarkable recovery of Turkey? The an¬ 
swer is found in the fact that France and Eng¬ 
land have been quarreling over the division of 
the economic concessions in the Near East. It 
was France who furnished the money and arms 
which enabled the Turks to rout the Greeks, who 
were receiving the backing of England. It is un¬ 
questionable that the chief causes of friction in 
the Near East are economic. 

Indeed it is now generally admitted that the 
Great War was caused chiefly by commercial ri¬ 
valry on the part of European nations. In his 
speech at St. Louis on September 5, 1915, Presi¬ 
dent Wilson pointed out that the “real reason 
that the war took place was that Germany was 
afraid her commercial rivals were going to get 
the better of her, and the reason why some na¬ 
tions went into the war against Germany was 
that they thought Germany would get the com¬ 
mercial advantage of them. The seed of jealousy, 
the seed of the deep-seated hatred, was simply 

commercial and industrial rivalry. 

Why, my fellow-citizens, is there any man here, 
or any woman—let me say, is there any child 
here—who does not know that the seed of war 
in the modern world is industrial and commercial 
rivalry. . . . This war in its inception, was a 


commercial and industrial war. It was not a 
political war." 

The following table shows the results of ecQ- 
nomic imperialism on the part of the great na¬ 
tions during the years between 1874 and 1914. 
According to Professor Hayes of Columbia, gains 
in territory and population of the great nations 
during these years were as follows: 

Square Miles Population 


Great Britain ...4,037,000 119,000,000 

Prance . 2,900,000 36,000,000 

Russia ... . 1,100,000 18,700,000 

Germany .1,100,000 13,200,000 

Belgium . 910,000 15,000,000 

Italy .. 5,90,000 1,360,000 

United States ... . 289,000 17,000,000 

Japan .. 114,000 19,000,000 


Commercial rivalry between the nations has 
never been so intense as at the present time. 
This struggle takes three forms, i. e., for raw 
materials, markets and fields for investment. 
The factors that brought about the Great War 
now exist in highly intensified form. Many well 
informed persons are pointing out that the pros¬ 
pects for further wars are infinitely greater than 
was the case in 1913. A million more troops 
are under arms in Europe today than was the 
case at the beginning of the Great War. A 
prominent correspondent has just written: 
“There can be no mistaking the fact that not 
only has the general situation worsened, but we 
are in the presence of a new crisis, one of the 
consequences of which may be a new war." This 
feeling is shared by hosts of competent observers. 

Recently a group of 160 prominent religious 
leaders in America issued a remarkable mani¬ 
festo concerning war in which they pointed out 
that the “present situation in international af¬ 
fairs involving as it does the imminent peril of 
war, must give concern to every thoughtful Chris¬ 
tian. After a devastating conflict which has cost 
millions of lives, created immeasurable hatred 
and piled up a debt of fifty dollars for every 
minute of time since Christ was born, the nations 
of the earth, apparently having learned nothing 
and forgotten nothing, are once more planning 
the old game of competitive imperialism and com¬ 
petitive armament. ... Yet another war is be¬ 
ing prepared in the vindictive hatreds, the na¬ 
tionalistic ambitions, the scheme of racial and 
imperial self-aggrandizement which mark the 
world's international relationships. The spirit of 
goodwill and sincere cooperation for the welfare 
of mankind as a whole is so lamentably weak, is 
so openly scoffed at in influential quarters, and 
expectations of war are so freely voiced and prep¬ 
arations for it so frankly pushed, that another 
war is inevitable unless a better mind can speed¬ 
ily prevail." 

Faced as they are with this dangerous situation, 
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what are the college students in the various lands 
to do? The writer offers the following sugges¬ 
tions for consideration: 

1. College students should go on record now as 
utterly repudiating war as a method of settling 
international disputes, for the following reasons: 

(a) War is futile as a means of protecting the helpless. 
The attempts of the Allies to defend the innocent by tak¬ 
ing up the weapons of war unquestionably resulted in in¬ 
finitely greater loss of life than if they had used other 
means of defense. 

(b) War is now so destructive that there cannot be a 
victor. Germany was as completely defeated in the last 
wav as any nation could be and yet, looking at the bank¬ 
rupt and desperate condition of France today, no one 
would claim that she is victor. Indeed there are many 
who believe that France is now in a worse condition than 
Germany. The next war will be incomparably more de¬ 
structive, and if waged on a wide scale can have no other 
end than disaster and collapse for all combatants. 

(c) War is clearly a violation of the spirit and teach¬ 
ing of Jesus. Surely no Christian who has had touch with 
the realities of war can deny the truth of the following 
words taken from the manifesto referred to above: “There 
are some among us, of whom the signatories of this ap¬ 
peal form a small group, who regard war as the most ruin¬ 
ous organized sin which mankind now faces; who are sure 
that the war system and the Christian Gospel cannot 
permanently abide together on the same earth; who see 
clearly that the spirit of war and the spirit of the Gospel 
are antithetical, the one representing what the other hates 
and would destroy; who recognize that war is futile as a 
means of furthering Christ's Kingdom, even where the 
end sought is righteous and where the spirit of the com¬ 
batants is sacrificial.” 

(d) Unless Christian people go on record now as utter¬ 
ly repudiating war, they will again be victims of the 
hysteria and propaganda which always precede declara¬ 
tions of war. Referring again to the war manifesto, we 
note that the following paragraph leaves each of the 
signers free to support the next war: "Our position in 
this appeal does not involve theoretical pacifism; we are 


not concerned to deny the necessity of using force, massed 
force, it may be in an emergency, nor of a moderate mili¬ 
tary organization for defensive purposes." Has there 
ever been a war that was not regarded as an “emer¬ 
gency”? Do not modern governments always defend their 
belligerency on grounds of “defensive purposes”? 

(c) War should now be repudiated because better means 
of defense are available or can be established as soon as 
the nations have the will to do so. International courts 
and processes of justice are infinitely superior to war as 
means of defense. 

J- 

2. This leads to the second thing that college 
students can do. The first—the repudiation of 
war as a method—is negative. The second is 
positive—-the demanding that the United States 
immediately enter the League of Nations and co¬ 
operate with other countries: in supporting inter¬ 
national processes of justice. The writer believes 
that the present League has serious faults. It is, 
however, the only association of nations that is 
now available and it may more easily be changed 
from within than from without 

3. College students can help by studying inter¬ 
national problems, by seeking to spread the truth, 
and by attempting to arouse their fellow citizens 
to a realization of the seriousness of the present 
situation and the imperative need for intelligent 
American participation in world affairs. There 
is a wealth of material ready at hand for reading 
and study. Out of this abundance I would select 
the following to head the list: 

The Pini its of Victory, Norman Any ell; 

Economic Imperialism, L. S. Woolf; 

The Next War, Will Irumi; 

Causes of International War, (?. Loin's Dickinson; 

Now it Can be Told, Philip Gibbs. 


WHY JESUS CHRIST IS SIGNIFICANT 

By Henry Sloane Coffin 


II 


F AR more common among our practical and re¬ 
ligiously undeveloped selves are the represen¬ 
tatives of the second group. They believe in 
Christ. He sums up what they would like to be. 
He is their ideal. They wish that nations and in¬ 
dustrial groups and races lived and worked to¬ 
gether in His spirit. They feel that they ought 
to; and they frequently resolve to do their utmost, 
or at any rate to do something, to bring this 
to pass. But they are not glowingly confident 
that it will come to be. It is a goal on a very 
distant horizon, and there are endless stretches 
for man’s halting march to cover, and every step 
is to be taken, to be fought for, by man, and man 
alone. For to them this sense of a Divine Pres¬ 
ence is meaningless. 

They believe in Christ—that is, they be¬ 
lieve that, they personally ought to act in 
His spirit, and try to set that spirit in control 
over human society. “God” means nothing to 
them. They neither pray to him, nor count upon 

NOTK: TUJb is the concluding action of tlie sermon preached 
lov J)i l . Coffin November 2G at Yale, The texts were: John 11:1, 
“Ye believe in God, believe rIhu in Me," and John 12:41, ‘'Jesus 
cried and said, Etc that holleveth on Me. belleveth not on Me, 
hut on lJim that sent Me." 


any effective partnership coming to them out of 
the Invisible. 

Nor dare we disparage this relatively common 
godless Christianity of our time. It gives us a 
large number of oiu* most high-principled, soci¬ 
ally-minded, self-spending citizens. What an 
incalculable asset it is for the community to have 
men and women laid hold of by the ideal of truth¬ 
fulness, courage, sympathy, self-sacrifice, incar¬ 
nate in Jesus of Nazareth ! Homes, industries, edu¬ 
cation, literature, polities, international relations, 
are immeasurably richer where persons with the 
standards of Christ are to be found. But our 
evangelist knew that a Christianity which omitted 
God was a pathetically fractional Christianity. 
It might do for unthinking persons, who never 
raise any of the deeper questions; but the instant 
anyone begins to think he is troubled with dis¬ 
quieting suspicions. Are human beings capable 
of attaining this ideal? Is this universe in which 
we live suited to allow them to attain it? Has 
man only the brief span of his earthly years in 
which to live? And if so, why should he make 
them unhappy by heroic efforts to achieve the 
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Arrival of Delegates 

Delegates from Europe are expected to arrive in New York on the steamships Majestic, Olympic, Orduna* 
and other boats, between April 19 and 29. They will be welcomed at the dock by the New York Branch and 
on the evening of April 23 the First Mass Meeting in this country will be held in New York at which many of the 
international delegates will speak. 


International Board Meeting 

April 24 to April 29 The International Board of Officers will meet at Lansdowne, Pennsylvania, for busi¬ 
ness sessions at the home of Lucy Biddle Lewis, National Chairman, U. S. A. 


Social Affairs 

During the Tea will be served each afternoon at 4 o’clock by different groups—National Woman’s 

Congress ' Party, Alice Paul hostess; National Council for the Prevention of War, Mrs. Raymond 

Morgan hostess; University Women’s Club, Mrs. John Jay O’Connor hostess. On one 
afternoon Mrs. John Jay White will act as hostess at the headquarters of the National 
Federation of Women’s Clubs and present her dramatic poem “Christus.” 

There will be opportunities to visit Government Buildings, the parks, and other places 
of special interest. 

May 8 An excursion is planned to Mount Vernon, the plantation home of George Washington 

on the Potomac River. 

May 9 President and Mrs. Guth, for Goucher College, Baltimore, Maryland, will entertain 

the delegates at a luncheon followed by a reception to which students of the college and 
friends from Baltimore are invited. 


Visits to Other Cities 

New England: While the International Board is in session April 24-29, other delegates will be entertained in 
New England and fill speaking engagements arranged by the Massachusetts Branch. 

Pennsylvania: May 9-10 the delegates will be guests cf the Branch in Philadelphia. Meetings are being pk^-ned 
by foreign-born citizens and an International May Breakfast will be held at noon at the Hotel Bellevue Stratford. 


Pax Special 

The Pax Special —a private car—will carry twenty-five international visitors from the Congress to Chicago for 
the International Summer School. At the close of the Summer School the special will continue to Montreal, 
reaching there by June 7, the sailing date of the European delegates. 

The members of the Pax Special will live on the train, stopping frequently along the way for special meetings. 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. Louis, Detroit, Cleveland, and Toronto have arranged mass meetings to 
which the delegates will bring the message from the Fourth International Congress. 


Accommodations 

Room Rates: At Headquarters, Washington Hotel, for one person, $4-$6 per day. Members of the United 
States Section wall please make arrangements direct with the hotel management. All official delegates of Euro¬ 
pean Sections coming directly from their own countries to the Congress may obtain rooms at half rates at the 
Washington Hotel by waiting to W. I. L. Headquarters, 1403 H Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Visitors and American delegates who prefer accommodations in private houses at lower rates may secure them 
through the National Headquarters. 


Reduction of Railroad Fares 

From all points of the United States and Canada, tickets to Washington will be on sale under the certificate 
plan. On the Pacific coast they can be purchased April 24-29; nearer East, April 26-May 2. They will be good 
for return trip until May 10. Certificates must be secured from the ticket agent at time of purchase of a regular 
one-way ticket to Washington and must be deposited at Congress Headquarters upon arrival. If a minimum 
number of 250 are received, the railroad will issue a return ticket at half rate to be used over the same route as 
each original ticket purchased. (Members coming from nearby cities can help to fill the quota by taking advan¬ 
tage of these rates.) 

All communications concerning In terna tion alEongress should he addressed to N a lion a! Headquarters, Miss Amy Woods, Secretary, 

I / / 403 H Street Northwest, Washington, 0 t C, 1 


THE HAGUE 1915 


ZURICH 1919 


VIENNA 1921 


FOURTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 

OF THE 

Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

Jane Addams, President, Hull House, Chicago, U. S. A. 

Emily G. Balch, Secretary-Treasurer, U. S. A.; Gertrud Baer, Germany; Thora Daugaard, Denmark; Lucie 
Dejardin, Belgium; Gabrielle Duchene, France; Yella Hertzka, Austria; Lida Gustava Heymann, Vice President, 
Germany; Catherine Marshall, Vice President, Great Britain; C. Ramondt-Hirschmann, Asst. Secretary, Holland. 

Date: May 1 to May 7, 1924, Place: Washington, U. S. A. Subject: A New International Order 


The League met for the first time at The Hague in 1915 to protest against the war and to formulate prin¬ 
ciples of permanent peace. 

A second Congress was held in 1919 in Zurich at the end of the war which analyzed the Versailles Treaty and 
reported back to the Peace Conference then sitting in Paris those parts of the Treaty which they believe contain 
the seeds of new wars. 


The third Congress , held in Vienna , 1921 , reaffirmed the principles of the League and laid plans for active 
work, especially in southeastern Europe. 

In December , 1922, because of the threatening conditions in Europe, the League called an Emergency Con¬ 
ference at The Hague. One hundred ten organizations with aggregate membership of ten million men and 
lumen Were represented. The Conference resolved to work unremittingly for a World Congress to be cr 11 ^ 
by the League of Nations, a single nation, or a group of nations to achieve a New Peace. 

Today, with the same high courage with which the members of the League faced militarism during ten tragic 
years, they hope to find a way to reorganize international relations through the political and economic and spiritual 
forces which underlie all human endeavor. PRELIMINARY AGENDA 



Wednesday, April 30, 1924, 8:30 to 10:30 P. M. 
Opening Reception 

To the Foreign Delegates and to representatives of the 
Embassies whose nationals are official representatives to the 
Congress. 

Addresses of Welcome by: 

Lucy Biddle Lewis, National Chairman Women’s Inter¬ 
national League* Section for the United Slates. 

Mrs. Henry ViUartl, International Women’s Peace Society. 
Miss Elinor Byrns, Women’s Peace Union of the Western 
Hemisphere. 

Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, International Bureau for Peace. 

Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer, International Council of Women. 
Miss Agnes G. Regan, International Union of Catholic Wo¬ 
men’s Leagues. 

Miss Waite, Institute of International Education. 

Mrs. Alexander Wolf, International Federation Council of 
Jewish Women. 

Miss Rose Schneiderman, International Congress of Working 
Women. 

Mine. Helene LeRoy, Comite Internationale D’action Demo- 
cratique. 

Dr. Valeria H. Parker, International W. C. T. U. 

Mrs. George Mathes, World Alliance for Promoting Inter¬ 
national Friendship Through the Churches. 

Mrs. Coralie Franklin Cook, Pan African Congress. 

Miss Edith Picton Turberville, International Y. W. C. A. 
Miss Grace Hutchins, International Fellowship of Recon¬ 
ciliation. 

Hannah Clothier Hull, Friends’ Service Committee. 

Mrs. James B. Warbassc, International Cooperation Alliance. 
Mrs. Harry Edmonds, Intercollegiate Cosmopolitan Clubs. 
Distinguished members of other International Organizations 
committed to World Order. 


Headquarters for the Congress 
Hall of Nations, Washington Hotel 
15th and Pennsylvania Ave. 


Washington Hotel, United States Capitol, Pennsylvania Avenue 












Thursday, May 1 
9:30 A. M. to 
12.30 P. M. 


Opening Address —Jane Addams, International President. 

Appointment of Committees: (a) Resolutions, (b) Credentials, (c) Nominations. 
Reports of National Sections (three minutes each) : Australia, Austria, Belgium, Bul¬ 
garia, Canada, Denmark, France, Germany, Great Britain, Greece, Hungary, Ireland, 
Italy, Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Poland, Sweden, Switzerland, Ukraine, 
United States, Uruguay. 

Reports of Affiliated Societies: Argentine, Brazil, Ceylon, Chile, China, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Egypt, Haiti, India, Japan, Latvia, Mexico, Roumania, Syria. 

Ratification of New Sections. 

Reports of Committees from Vienna Congress, 1921 : 

(a) Peace Missions in Finland, in Schleswig, in the Ruhr; Mathilde Widegren 
(Sweden), Chairman. 

(b) Passive Resistance, Carolena Wood (U. S. A.). 

(c) Cooperation with Youth in Various Countries, Gertrud Baer (Germany). 

(d) Cooperation Toward Ending Social Injustice, Emily Balch (U. S. A.). 

(e) Cooperation with Relief of Children Suffering from War Conditions and Action 
of the German W. I. L. in the Devastated Regions, Andree Jouve (France). 

Laws Regarding Nationality of Married Women in Cooperation with the Inter¬ 
national Women's Suffrage Alliance, Dr. Aletta Jacobs (Holland) and Florence 
Kelly (U. S. A.). 

International Peace Day, Thora Daugaard (Denmark). 

Cooperation with League of Nations, Gladys Rinder (England). 

Special Study of Conditions in Countries where War is Threatening, Catherine 
Marshall (England). 

Protection of Minorities, with Reports of Conferences of the Eastern-European 
Federation (W. I. L.), in The Hague, December, 1922; in Podiebrady, August, 
1923; in Warsaw, March, 1924. 

Thursday, 2 to 4 P. M. A Survey of the Nine Years’ History of the Women's International League for Peace 

and Freedom, by Lida Gustava Heymann, Vice President W. I. L. Discussion and 
questions. 

Subject: Pan-American Problems in Relation to World Peace 

Chairman: Zonia Baber (Ik S. A.). 

Speakers: Senora Conde dc Avila (Mexico), Senora Pasteriza Flores (Equador), 
Domia Berta InFr (BniziM. Agnes Marphaih M, R (Cpnnda)^M-me. IlotuiicouC 
(Haiti), Senora Vera Zouroff (Chile), Miss Josefa Llaneo (Philippines), repre¬ 
sentatives from the Virgin Islands and of the Antiilia Association. 

The following resolution, adopted at The Hague, 1915, will be submitted for reaffirma¬ 
tion at the end of the meeting: 

“Inasmuch as the investment by capitalists of one country in the resources of another 
and the claims arising therefrom are a fertile source of international complications, this 
International Congress of Women urges the widest possible acceptance of the principle 
that such investments shall be made at the risk of the investor, without claim to the official 
protection of his government.” 

Subject: A New International Order: Its Political Aspect 

Speakers: Dr. Ethel Williams (England), Dr. Surowzowa (Ukraine), Jeannette 
Rankin (U. S. A.). 

Opening of the Discussion: Lotte Heller (Austria), Mrs. Johnson (Ireland), Virginia 
Piatti Tango (Italy). 


(f) 


(g) 

(h) 

(i) 

(j) 


Thursday, 8:30 P. M. 
Evening Meeting 


Friday, May 2 
9:30 A. M. to 
12:30 P, M. 


Friday, 2 to 4 P. M. 


Friday, 8:30 P. M. 
Evening Meeting 


Presentation of the Cahiers de la Paix to the Congress for Ratification; Gabrielle Du- 
chene (France), Anita Augspurg (Germany). 

Suggestions for Discussion sent to the International Office, Geneva, by the various 
National Sections: 

(a) Action with Governments: For the abolition of conscription, of capital punish¬ 

ment, of military propaganda, especially among colored races; and for the intro¬ 
duction of Free Trade. 

(b) Action with the League of Nations: Opposition to the Treaties of Mutual 

Guarantee. 

(c) Action through public opinion: Propaganda for the United States of Europe; 

propaganda to establish chairs at universities for the teaching of the scientific 
foundations of world peace; organization of a world-wide Press Service for 
pacifistic action. 

Subject: How to Secure World Peace. 

Chairman: Thora Daugaard (Denmark). 

Speakers: Gladys Rinder (England), Martha Vankova (Czecho-Slovakia), Yella 
Hertzka (Austria). 

William E. Borah (United States Senator from Idaho) * Need of a World Economic 
Conference. 


Subject: A New International Order: Its Economic Aspects 

Speakers: Mme. Dumont (France), Emily G. Balch (U. S. A.), Yella Hertzka 
(Austria). 

Opening of Discussion: Lucie Dejardin (Belgium), Isabella O. Ford (England), 

S. Cun n i n gham ( Canada ). 

Saturday, 2 to 4 P. M. Manifesto written at the request of the International Board in London, February 4 to 

5, 1924; submitted to the Congress for ratification. 

Mass Meeting 

Chairman: Jane Addams. 

Speakers: Judge Florence Allen (U. S. A.), Mme. Cor. Ramondt-Hirschmann (Hol¬ 
land), Rosika Schwimmer (Hungary), Marcelle Capy (France). 


Saturday, May 3 
9:30 A. M. to 
12:30 P. M. 


Saturday 
8:30 P.M. 
Evening Meeting 


Sunday, May 4 
2:30 P. M. 


Sunday, 8:30 P. M. 
Evening Meeting 


Monday, May 5 
9:30 A. M. to 
12:30 P. M. 


Mass Meeting of Young People, if possible at Lincoln Memorial 
Chairman: Annalee Stewart (U. S. A.). 

1. Music, Quartet of Hampton Institute. 

2. The Past War from Point of View of an Ex-Soldier, Private Peet (Canada). 

3. What the Next War Will Mean, Dorothy Evans (England). 

4. Statement of Present Situation and What Youth Are Doing for a New International 

Order, Tomi Wada (Japan), M. Sein (Mexico), Miss Thilleyampalam (India). 

5. Cooperation (League of Nations, Disarmament, Economic Conferences, Revision of 

Text Books, Fellowship of Students),'Eugene Corbie (Universityof New York). 

6. Outlawing of War, Allan Hunter (Union Seminary, New York). 

7. A Message from the Youth Movement of Europe, Gertrud Baer (Germany). 

8. Quartet singing “Ain't Coin' to Study War No More.” 

Special Concert at Howard University 

Arranged by Mary Church Terrell. Negro Spirituals and Plantation Songs, by the 
Choral Society of Howard University; Lulu Childers, Director. 

A New International Order: Its Psychological Aspects 

Speakers: Anita Augspurg (Germany), Andree Jouve (France), Dr. Gleditsch (Nor¬ 
way) . 

Opening of Discussion: Cor Ramondt-Hirschmann (Holland), Professor Gertrud 
Woker (Switzerland), Edith Waterworth (Australia). 


Monday, 2 to 4 P. M. Headquarters Report: Vilma Glucklich, International Secretary. 

Discussion : Relation between the International Office (Geneva) and the National Sections. 


Monday, 8:30 P. M. Subject: European Problems in Relation to World Peace 
Evening Meeting Chairman: Dr. Aletta Jacobs (Holland). 

Speakers: Bertrand Russell (England), Augusta Kirchhoff (Germany), Maria Aull 
(Czecho-Slovakia), Dr. Khrapko Dragomanowa (Ukraine), Lucie Dejardin (Bel¬ 
gium). 


Tuesday, May 6 
9:30 A. M. to 
12:30 P. M. 


Business Meeting 

Amendments to Constitution: 

(a) Which have been submitted by the Board meeting in London, February 4 and 5, 

1924 . 

(b) Which have been submitted to the International Secretary three months before 

the Congress. 


Tuesday, 2 to 4 P. M. Reports of Committees on Nominations and on Resolutions. 

Discussion of Resolutions submitted. 


Tuesday, 8:30 P. M. 
Evening Meeting 


Wednesday, May 7 
9:30 A.M. 
to 12:30 P. M. 


Subject: How to Prevent the Next War 

Chairman: Lida Gustava Heymann (Germany); 

Speakers: Kirby Page (U. S. A.), Tano Jodai (Japan), Dorothy Evans (England), 
Robert L. Owen (United .States Senator from Oklahoma), “Open Diplomacy”; 
Henrik Shipstead (United States Senator from Minnesota), “World Disarmament ” 

Business Meeting (continued ). 

Election of Officers. 

Unfinished business. 


Wednesday, 2 to 4 P. M. Subject: Future Work. Discussion opened by Gertrud Baer, 
Wednesday, 8:30 P.M. Closing Reception to the Delegates. 


The Young People's Meeting is under llitr following Co$nnjt.te.c appointed by members Gf 32 cooperating organisa¬ 
tions of young people: Morton B. I'cnfleUl, Fellowship of Youth for Peace; Caroline Granger, Philadelphia; Andrew J. 
Allison, Urban League; Dorothy Biddle, The Young Friends; Gertrude Klein, Editor of “Free Youth"; Grace Louise 
Hubbard, Women's International League; Dorothy Beard and Richard Williams, Junior International League; Kenneth 
Close, Intercollegiate Cosmopolitan Club. 

Resolutions and formal reports appearing on the Agenda will be placed in the hands of the Delegates each day , printed in French, German, and English. 
A Who’s Who of the Delegates and a final program lOill be issued at the opening of the Congress. 
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The Churchman 


KIRBY PAGE FORESEES 
GERMAN REVOLUTION 


Head of Christian Social Order Fel¬ 
lowship Condemns French 
Policy in Ruhr 

The following letter has been received 
from Kirby Page, Chairman of the Fellow¬ 
ship for Christian Social Order: 

“Toynbee Hall, London, Aug. 31, 1923. 
“We have just returned from a most 
interesting and profitable trip. to Paris, 
Berlin and Geneva. Some three weeks 
earlier we made a tour through the Ruhr 
and the occupied area around Cologne. In 
Paris we were privileged to discuss inter¬ 
national and economic questions with a 
number of influential citizens. Receptions 
were given for our group by the Governor 
of the Bank of France and by the Le 
Matin, the famous newspaper. We were 
addressed by M. Seydoux and Count 
Fleury, of the Foreign Office, and various 
other officials, Stephane Lasaunne, editor 
of the Le Matin, various business men, 
labor leaders and churchmen. We also 
had a memorable trip across the battle¬ 
fields to Arras, Lens and Vimy Ridge. 

“In Berlin we were equally fortunate in 
being able to secure interviews with a 
number of prominent persons representing 
various points of view, including two mem¬ 
bers of the Cabinet; the American Am¬ 
bassador in Berlin; Sigmund Schultze, the 
famous pastor; Director Voegrler, chief as¬ 
sociate of Hugo Stinnes; several impor¬ 
tant trade union officials; leader of the 
German Red Cross; social workers, etc. 
We were privileged to secure seats for 
the Reichstag the afternoon that Chancellor 
Cuno gave his last address, and followed 
with intense interest the commotion created 
by the communists. While in the Ruhr 
we had an interview with the head direc¬ 
tor of the famous Krupp works. From 
Berlin we went to Dresden, Prague and 
Geneva for short visits. 

“I am finding it no easy task to reach 
conclusions with regard to the major prob¬ 
lems over here, so complex is the situation 
and so contradictory is the evidence pre¬ 
sented. Just now I am trying to classify 
and digest the voluminous data which we 
have gathered. I have tentatively sum¬ 
marized my chief impressions as follows: 

“1.—The nations of Europe are desper¬ 
ately afraid—afraid of each other and 
afraid of the future. In France evidence 
of this fear is found on every hand and 
is not difficult to understand, especially 
after a visit to the devastated areas. 
France is afraid that her fair land will 
again be invaded and that once more rivers 
will flow with the blood of her finest young 
life. In her fear she has ceased to have 
any confidence whatever in other means 
of protection than military force. She is, 
therefore, maintaining a larger standing 
army than Germany had before the war, 
when the mad race of armaments was at 
its height. In order to do this she is draw¬ 
ing upon her colonies for troops, and 
scores of thousands of black troops are 
enrolled in the French army. The pres¬ 


ence of these dark-skinned African troops 
—the French make a careful distinction 
between dark skins and black skins, hence 
their insistence that there are no black 
troops on the Rhine—in the occupied areas 
is having a most terrible psychological ef¬ 
fect upon the Germans, especially so since 
they are required to maintain brothels of 
German women out of German taxes for 
these troops. 

“2.—All the available evidence has con¬ 
vinced me beyond the shadow of a doubt 
that, as a result of her fear and hate, 
France is determined to crush Germany 
completely. To understand her present 
actions in the Ruhr, it is necessary to go 
back to the Peace Conference and to the 
secret treaties negotiated between France, 
Russia, England and Italy during the 
early years of the war. These treaties 
provided that generous slices of German 
territory should go to France. During 
the Peace Conference France insisted not 
only upon the disarmament of Germany 
and the restoration of the devastated areas 
—in which the whole world joined her— 
but also upon the annexation of the Saar, 
the separation of the left bank of the 
Rhine from Germany, the military occu¬ 
pation of the Ruhr, the shackling of Ger¬ 
many's economic life, and a war indemnity 
far in excess of the preposterous sum 
finally set by the Reparation Commission. 

“It is well known that France was suc¬ 
cessful in having the major portion of her 
demands written into the Treaty. We 
sometimes forget, however, that it was 
her insistence upon the permanent separa¬ 
tion of the left bank of the Rhine from 
Germany, the annexation of the Saar, and 
the military occupation of the Ruhr, which 
almost wrecked the Peace Conference and 
caused President Wilson to cable for the 
‘George Washington.' France was finally 
compelled to yield her extreme demands— 
at least temporarily. All the evidence 
seems to indicate that those demands have 
never been abandoned and that she is as 
determined as ever to dismember and de¬ 
stroy Germany. Indeed, as we have often 
been reminded, Clemenceau said in the 
Chamber of Deputies that the Treaty of 
Versailles is only a means of continuing 
the war. 

“The penalties for failure to carry out 
the Treaty—many of the provisions o'f 
which are utterly incapable of fulfillment 
—are so drastic that Germany is at the 
complete mercy of France. We were 
frankly told by French officials that they 
looked with favor upon the dismember¬ 
ment of Germany, and that they thought 
this would be a good thing for the Ger¬ 
mans, as well as for Europe. Now that 
the United States has withdrawn, Great 
Britain is handicapped by colonial problems 
and weakened by the industrial depression, 
Germany is completely disarmed, France is 
at the height of her military power and 
is backed by a group of allies, she seems 
to be carrying out her original intentions. 

If she is successful it not only means the 
end of Germany as a world power, but 
also the political and economic chaos of 
the whole of Central Europe, with its 
seventy or eighty millions of German¬ 
speaking people. 

“3.—The present policy of France is plac¬ 
ing the moderate elements in Germany un¬ 


der a terrific handicap. The stronger the 
pressure of France in the Ruhr and else¬ 
where, dhe more certain it becomes that 
Germany will swing toward one of the 
extremes, communism or monarchical dic¬ 
tatorship, and that civil war becomes im¬ 
minent. I do not for a moment believe 
that the German Government has done or 
is doing all that it could to carry out the 
Treaty of Versailles, or that it has suffi¬ 
ciently curbed the power of German in¬ 
dustrialists. But the fact remains that as 
a result of pressure from without the ex¬ 
tremes are gaining in power at tbe expense 
of the moderates. 

“In spite of surface evidences of pros¬ 
perity and the reports of tourists, I am 
wholly convinced that Germany is now in 
a desperate condition and that there will be 
indescribable suffering among the masses 
before the winter is over. As to the rea¬ 
sons why she is in this terrible plight, 
much might be written. After a visit to 
the famous museum of war in Berlin— 
where one sees the glories of war and 
glimpses the part it has played in German 
history, and indeed in the history of Eu¬ 
rope—I was haunted by the idea contained 
in that old verse, “They that take the 
sword, shall perish by the sword.” Then, 
too, as I saw the hotels and pleasure 
houses crowded with profiteers—Germans 
and foreigners—eating, drinking and being 
merry upon the very blood of the poverty- 
stricken masses, I found it difficult to re¬ 
strain my feelings. Especially was this 
true after a visit to the slums of Berlin, 
and interviews with social workers and 
Red Cross officials who gave us descrip¬ 
tions and statistics of malnutrition, slow 
starvation and disease. But these millions 
who are suffering beyond description, 
were they guilty for the war? Are they 
responsible for the present situation? 

“What of the winter? What will starv¬ 
ing and desperate multitudes do? No one 
knows. Everyone is afraid. There was 
general agreement among the persons with 
whom we talked that there is certain to be 
violence and a revolution of some sort be¬ 
fore the winter is over. This morning’s 
paper reports the mark at eleven million 
to the dollar, with unemployment increas¬ 
ing and conditions getting steadily worse. 

“4.—The experiences of this summer 
have fully convinced me of the desirability 
and inevitability of the League of Nations, 
if European civilization is to endure. 
There can be only one end to the mad 
policy of militarism now dominant in 
France and elsewhere. Not only Germany 
but the whole of Europe will topple into 
the dust of chaos and decay if this polic}^ 
is continued much longer. The only an¬ 
swer to national armies is conference and 
cooperation. I am more than ever aware 
of the failures and limitations of the 
League, but I am filled with admiration 
and hope at what it has already accom¬ 
plished, in the most unsettled period of 
human history, in the face of giant ob¬ 
stacles, and without the participation of 
three of the great nations. I find it diffi¬ 
cult to describe my feelings of humilia¬ 
tion and shame when I think of America 
—rich and powerful beyond all nations, 
of the earth—attempting to follow an iso¬ 
lated and selfish course at such an hour 
of crisis in the history of mankind.” 
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HOME COMING DAY IS 
ALSO ARMISTICE SUNDAY 

Loan of War Symbols is Asked For 

Home Coming Day for “Old 
First” church is Sunday, Nov¬ 
ember 9. This date is also Arm¬ 
istice Sunday, in celebration of 
the sixth anniversary of the 
armistice that ended the World 
war. Churches of all denomina¬ 
tions all over the United States 
will seek on this day to mobilize 
the country for peace. The Ra¬ 
venna Disciples will join in this 
great drive. 

Instruments and symbols of 
war are solicited for decorative 
purposes. Machine guns, can¬ 
non, helmets, gas masks, shells, 
flags, etc. will be appropriate. 
Any battle scarred implement or 
flag will be received with espec¬ 
ial delight. Safe protection and 
return of all borrowed objects 
is guaranteed. 

Pictures and photographs of 
former pastors and members liv¬ 
ing or dead are requested as a 
loan. These will be mounted and 
conspicuously placed to be view¬ 
ed by those interested. Flowers, 
foliage, plants, fruits and farm 
and garden products are also re¬ 
quested for decorations, to carry 
out the “harvest home” idea of 
the day. 

Members and friends are re¬ 
quested to send in the names and 
addresses of former members in 
order that they may be specially 
invited to “come home” for this 
great occasion. Even if they 
cannot come they will be glad 
to have the invitation, and may 
send greetings. 

Your hearty cooperation is 
urged. 


TONIGHT, PICTURES 

A stereopticon lecture will be 
given at the church tonight, by 
the pastor. The subject of the 
lecture is “The Voyage of Life.” 
It will be allegorical* in style. 
An old time sailboat launches out 
upon the vast ocean and after 
many adventures reaches the 
harbor of eternity. The pictures 
are beautifully colored. The aud¬ 
ience will be fascinated. 

The Portage county Y. M. C. 
A. will furnish the pictures and 
the machine and will operate the 
machine. 

Admission free. Everybody 
invited. 

The service begins at 7:15 
sharp. 


Convention Briefs 

The goal of the Golden Jubilee 
of the Christian Women’s Board 
of Missions was passed by at 
least $2,000. The goal was $1,- 
000,000. The Ohio women’s goal 
was $100,000, which was passed 
by $15,000. The goal of the Ra¬ 
venna women was $1,000. They 
raised in cash and pledges $801. 
They expect to reach the goal 
yet. 

Rev. J. H. Goldner, pastor of 
the Euclid Avenue Church of 
Christ, Cleveland, was elected 
president of the convention for 
the ensuing year, to succeed Rev. 
A. E. Corey. 

The next convention will be 
held in Oklahoma City next Oct¬ 
ober. The Oklahoma delegates 
gave a great demonstration of 
welcome and promised that no 
one would regret it if he goes 
to that convention. 


THE CHURCH SCHOOL 

The Worker s’ Conference 
meets tonight at 8:10, after the 
stereopticon lecture. A very 
special matter is to be placed be¬ 
fore the teachers and officers, 
which makes a 100% attendance 
urgent. 

Second Mile Class to Meet 

The October division of the 
Second Mile class of the First 
Christian church will meet Fri¬ 
day afternoon at 2:30 o’clock, in 
the home of Mrs. Arthur Calvin, 
267 South Walnut street. 

The Gamma Pi class held their 
semi-annual “feed” in the church 
basement October 10. Twenty- 
one boys satisfied modest appe¬ 
tites on 17 pies, 72 fried cakes, 
and six gallons of cider. 

The election of officers resulted 
as follows: Elmer Redwood, pres¬ 
ident; Cleve Dodge, vice-presi¬ 
dent ; Edwin Jones, secretary; 
Charles Klohn, treasurer; Ran¬ 
dall Jenkins, manager basket¬ 
ball; Chester Ensinger, captain, 
basketball team. 

The M. U. G.’s will have a Hal¬ 
loween party in the church base¬ 
ment Friday evening, October 31. 
Appropriate decorations and ev¬ 
erything. 


Taffy Pull 

Next Sunday evening at 5:30 
the Church high school league 
and any other young people in¬ 
terested will meet in the church 
basement for a taffy pull to be 
followed by a business meeting 
and devotional. Two expert 
taffy makers from Hiram col- 

Continued on Page 4, Column 2 


“THE PROMISES OF GOD” 

Next Sunday Morning at 10:30 

What promises of God may you miss if you miss this sermon? 
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Cleveland Convention Takes 
Stand to Outlaw War 

The Fifteenth Religious Body to Take 
Such Stand 

Kirbby Page Behind the Move 

The church crusade for the 
outlawry of war as a method of 
settling of international disputes 
was joined by the Disciples of 
Christ at the international con¬ 
vention held in Cleveland last 
week. Fourteen other religious 
bodies had already taken an ad¬ 
vance stand against war. 

The resolutions adopted by the 
Cleveland convention follow: 

“Whereas, the Christian con¬ 
science of the world is more and 
more coming to recognize that 
war is neither inevitable nor nec¬ 
essary; that it is essentially and 
inherently a supreme violation 
of the teaching and spirit of 
Jesus; that it is the most colos¬ 
sal and ruinous social sin which 
afflicts mankind today; that to 
wage war again on a great scale, 
with the ever increasing destruc¬ 
tiveness of its weapons, would 
seriously threaten the existence 
of civilization; therefore, 

Appeal to Government 

“BE IT RESOLVED, that we, 
Disciples of Christ, in interna¬ 
tional convention assembled, ap¬ 
peal to the government of the 
United States to co-operate 
wholeheartedly with other na¬ 
tions in every effort to outlaw 
war as a crime among the na¬ 
tions; that the church, as the 
body of Christ and the bearer of 
good news of fatherhood and 
brotherhood, should discourage 
war, and should follow the more 
excellent way; and be it further 


“Resolved, That we urge the 
United States government to co¬ 
operate freely with other nations 
in creating and strengthening 
such international agencies of 
justice as are needed to make 
possible the amicable settlement 
of all disputes without resorting 
to war; that we urge the church¬ 
es more effectively to teach the 
meaning of the gospel of Christ, 
in international affairs, and to 
stimulate study and discussion 
of the causes and consequences 
of war and the means of its pre¬ 
vention; and be it further 

“Resolved, that we recommend 
that the executive committee of 
the international convention of 
Disciples of Christ appoint a 
committee of fifteen members, 
consisting of five representative 
laymen, five representative wo¬ 
men, and five ministers of the 
gospel, two of whom shall be 
chaplains from the army and 
navy, respectively, to co-operate 
with other Christian commun¬ 
ions and all other worthy agen¬ 
cies in making 1 more effective the 
purposes of these resolutions.” 

The Rev. Kirby Page, of New 
York City, world traveler, and 
student of international and in¬ 
ter-racial questions, author, lec¬ 
turer and preacher, was one of 
the leading spirits back of the 
resolution. Mr. Page will be in 
Ravenna November 13-23, for an 
evangelistic campaign. 

New Members 

Myrtle and Emerson Ander¬ 
son, *658 Third street, made the 
confession of faith at the last 
morning church service, October 
12. On the same day they en¬ 
rolled in the church school. The 
Centennial Herald gives to these 
two voung people a hearty wel¬ 
come into First Chr istian 
church, and bids them let Jesus 
be their constant friend and the 
master of every phase of their 
life. 

Members of the church are 
asked to call upon the new mem¬ 
bers in their neighborhood. 


The church school orchestra 
added much to the enjoyableness 
of the Rally Day Program ana 
also to the evening church ser¬ 
vice on the same day. 




You Will Read These 

Kirby Page was the chief fig¬ 
ure behind the resolutions 
passed b y the International 
convention of Disciples last 
week to outlaw war. He worked 
quietly and quietly went back to 
New York after the achieve¬ 
ment of this purpose was as¬ 
sured. 

Did you miss any of the 
Cleveland convention ? What 
you missed may be had boiled 
down, sweetened up, taken in 
by eager ears, and handed out 
by silver tongues Thursday 
night, October BO. Don’t miss it 
this time. 

Make the sign of the cross 
across your calendar November 
13-23. 

All the captains and all the 
lieutenants of the neighborhood 
groups are called for an import¬ 
ant meeting at 8:10 p. m., Thurs¬ 
day, October 30, after prayer 
meeting. 

Will any church member allow 
any engagement November 13-23 
to conflict with the greatest cam¬ 
paign his church has had in 
years ? 


Sherwood Eddy Pays 

Tribute to Kirby Page 

In one of his conference ad¬ 
dresses at the Cleveland conven¬ 
tion last week. Dr. Sherwood 
Eddy said: “While I was dictat¬ 
ing words of my book on ‘The 
Right to Fight’ to my steno¬ 
grapher, who was a poor, un¬ 
known boy; that same pale 
youth, after his work was done, 
was writing a little book of his 
own, ‘The Sword or the Cross.” 

Later I saw him write another 
book on, ‘War, Its Causes, Conse¬ 
quences and Cure.’ Two years 
ago I was away out in Wyoming. 
There I heard college professors, 
ministers and other leading men 
talking about Kirby Page and his 
book against war. That second 
book is in the hands of 150,000 
ministers and professors. Those 
two books are helping to turn the 
nation against war. My book on 
‘The Right to Fight’ is out of 
date.” 

Kirby Page is coming to Ra¬ 
venna. 
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continued controversy. It is known that the Government 
plans a national defense demonstration in September 
which has already become the subject of serious question¬ 
ing* A wave of “preparedness” discussion is now going 
over the country with chief stress upon the need of a 
stronger navy. The Navy Department takes the posi¬ 
tion that while the Washington Agreement must be strict¬ 
ly observed, our navy is now below the relative strength 
assigned it and the country must rally to the maintenance 
of a “treaty navy.” 

Speaking before the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science last year. Assistant Secretary Roose¬ 
velt said: “When war breaks, as it has in the past and 
as it will again in the future despite all we can do, we 
have much real work to do before our military organiza¬ 
tion is in proper shape. It is the Navy that holds the 
enemy at bay while this preparation is being made. Fur¬ 
thermore when victory is attained, it must 'be through 
attack, and to attack it is necessary for us to hold the 
sea lanes. It is the Navy, therefore, that makes this at¬ 
tack possible. Navies primarily are the safeguard and 
defense of those countries who do not desire wars of 
aggression, but who do desire, as all right-thinking coun¬ 
tries should, to maintain themselves in a position where 
they can adequately guard the rights of their citizenship. 

“The Navy also is the right arm of the State Depart¬ 
ment. It is through the Navy in large measure, that the 
State Department visualizes and translates into action its 
policies. At this time our Naval vessels are stationed from 
the Mediterranean to Asiatic waters. At this time we 
have ships cruising near Central and South America. Our 
vessels are spread over the seven seas. They are the 
tangible evidences of the power of the United States. 
Behind all the pronouncements of our State Department 
rests the power of our Navy. It is the Navy that turns 
these pronouncements from simply unsupported state¬ 
ments into matters that must be given the gravest consid¬ 
eration by all nations. Our policies, in truth, are based On 
the Navy. ^Indeed, the Navy is the cornerstone on which 
rests the Monroe Doctrine and the policy of the ‘open 
door.’ ” (Although both Secretary Wilbur and Assistant 
Secretary Roosevelt recently addressed a National Se¬ 
curity League gathering in New York, it has not been 
possible to secure authentic copies of the addresses made, 
but reports indicated that the sentiments expressed were 
quite harmonious with the statements above quoted.) 

The sharpness of the conflict over anti-war propaganda 
in its local aspect, is revealed in the recent effort made 
in Cleveland by the Chamber of Commerce and the Ameri¬ 
can Legion to prevent the Women’s Peace Parade on Sun¬ 
day, May 18. A storm of protest followed and the di¬ 
rector of public safety announced that the parade would 
not be interfered with. Prominent citizens voiced indig¬ 
nant protest against the action of the Chamber and the 
Legion, and Newton D. Baker was quoted in the press 
as saying to the promoters of the demonstration: “I hope 
you may have a fine parade. You have a perfect right 
to hold your parade. This is a free country.” 

Church and Social Ethics 

Writing in the New Republic for May 21, R. H. Taw- 
ney of London, author of “An Acquisitive Society” calls 
“Copec” (the recent conference in Birmingham, England, 
on Christian Politics, Economics and Citizenship) “prob¬ 
ably the most serious and successful attempt yet made in 
this country to explore the foundations of political and 
economic relations in the light of Christian teaching ” 


He describes the situation of the English churches in a 
way that suggests a close correspondence to that of our 
American churches: 

“It is as though a state had carried into the twentieth 
century the political structure,, the incompetent and cor¬ 
rupt civil service, the chaotic local government of the 
eighteenth. Inadequately provided with the personnel and 
machinery required for creative thought, they have too 
often been thrust into the position of improvising opin¬ 
ions in fields where improvisation is an absurdity, and of 
speaking without conviction because they were conscious 
of speaking without knowledge. The result till recently 
has been that, with certain conspicuous exceptions, they 
have followed where they should have led, and that even 
their occasional utterances have carried less weight than 
on their merits they deserved, because they appeared to 
be a belated tribute to ideas which were already on the 
road to victory.” 

Mr. Tawney reenforces the call issued by Copec for a 
department of research to serve the churches: 

“What is gradually emerging in this country is the 
demand for a permanent department which may act as a 
continuous organ of research and center of educational 
effort for all such churches as will consent to be con¬ 
nected with it. The result may appear a small one, but 
its effect would, in reality, be very great. At present 
when an issue involving large questions of political mo¬ 
rality is before the nation, every kind of body makes its 
voice heard, but the churches, except in rare cases, speak 
too late or not at all. Every kind of society maintains 
some machinery for giving it expert advice on the spe¬ 
cial questions in which it is interested: the churches pos¬ 
sess nothing analogous except in the most rudimentary 
form. Such a department as has been suggested, if effect¬ 
ively staffed and controlled, would enable them at once to 
enlighten their own members and to intervene in public 
questions with an authority which they have not hitherto 
been able to exercise. Nor would the least of its advan¬ 
tages be that it would be a visible symbol of the fact that 
a church is a corporate society with ethical standards of 
its own which may differ from those of the world of in¬ 
dustry and of the state, and which it is prepared, when 
necessary, to uphold against them.” 

Compulsory Cooperative Marketing 

Marion Hardy in f The Country Gentleman JJ of May 
24 paints a rosy picture of the results which compulsory 
cooperation in grain marketing have brought in Queens¬ 
land, Australia. Originally the state wheat pool was 
organized for but one crop, that of 1920-21, with the ap¬ 
proval of 72 per cent of the farmers' After a year’s trial 
86 per cent voted for continuance. Increased prices have 
been obtained for the fanner without increasing the cost 
to the consumer. Queensland has had a labor govern¬ 
ment for eight years which has helped the farmers by 
bringing about economies of distribution without increas¬ 
ing ,the price of bread. 

The plan provides that all wheat raised in the state, 
less requirements for seed, be turned over to the state 
wheat board. This board alone has the privilege of buy¬ 
ing and selling wheat. Transportation agencies are for¬ 
bidden to handle any grain without a written permit from 
the board. This prevents speculators from undercutting 
local selling prices to their own advantage by bringing in 
outside supplies. The government owns a number of 
wheat storage houses and expenses of building others nec¬ 
essary were borne by the wheat board. Wheat is received 
at appointed centers and graded by experts in the pres- 
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before socialization of land and agriculture can hope to 
succeed.” 

“The York Conference was different from all other 
LL.P* conferences I have attended. It was more serious 
and responsible. The youths were the most serious of 
all. The fiery speeches were delivered by veterans. The 
restraint of youth was remarkable* The turbulent dele¬ 
gates in former conferences were popularly known as 
‘voung men in a hurry*' Nowadays it is the older com¬ 
rades who want to jump the traces. It would seem as 
if they were anxious to have the Socialist Republic estab¬ 
lished’ in their time and to rejoice in its establishment* 
The rapid march of events in the past few years has 
made them impatient* It is proper that they should wish 
to see their ideals realized. The younger delegates 
seemed to have more patience; their restraint being the 
outcome of contact with the realities of administration.” 

Property Right and Use Right 

A distinction between property rights and human rights 
is one of the commonest features of current writings on 
social theory, It is coming to be well recognized, how¬ 
ever, that some of the most fundamental human rights 
are property rights, and that the distinction frequently 
emphasized needs sharper definition. Help in this direc¬ 
tion is given by a concrete instance presented by Arthur 
E. Holt in an article on “Our Pagan Idea of Property” 
in the Christian Century for May 8* The concise state¬ 
ment can hardly be abbreviated: “The irrigated communi¬ 
ties of the West are gradually building up a body of law 
and a profitable experience in making available for the 
use of the people the water resources of the great arid 
states* The early settlers who first caused the great 
American desert to blossom as the rose faced a new 
situation. There was no body of law governing prop¬ 
erty rights in water which laid an adequate basis for 
the communities which must be built up by irrigation. 
The only law available was the old English law which 
said that the water in a river belonged to the man who 
owned the bank of a river* This was manifestly an im¬ 
possible point of view when the men who wished to deflect 
water from the river owned farms from ten to twenty 
miles away. Conflict necessarily arose between these men 
and the men who owned the banks of the river and there¬ 
fore claimed the water in the stream. The controversy 
was taken to the courts. The judges saw that the. old 
laws which had come down from England were entirely 
inadequate. They appealed to the law of the common 
welfare and set aside the English law as entirely inade¬ 
quate. Gradually the courts and legislatures of the west¬ 
ern states have built up a system of law organized around 
certain great principles which may be summarized as 
follows: 

“The waters in the rivers of these states which are 
available for irrigation purposes belong to the state and 
are a public resource* 

“The right to build irrigation systems shall be granted 
to private and semi-public corporations who shall be 
allowed to deflect the waters in these streams upon the 
land. These corporations cannot own the water but they 
can own the right to use the water. 

“In determining who shall have the right to use the 
water preference is given first to those who first filed 
their application for its use* Prior appropriation is a 
word to conjure by in irrigated territory* 

“No corporation, public or private, has the right to 
any water for which it cannot, show a beneficial use. 
Property right is subordinate to use right, You cannot 


own water in the state of Colorado unless you can show 
a use right for it. This one law forever stands between 
the people anti a great monopolistic system built up on 
the power of a few to make the resources of the state 
scarce and expensive to those who have to live by them.” 

The Fight for Peace 

The great national assemblies of some of the strongest 
religious bodies have issued emphatic denunciations of 
war. Interest in this connection has centered especially 
about the Methodist General Conference because the Com¬ 
mittee on the State of the Church, a large and representa¬ 
tive standard committee of the Conference, adopted a 
resolution which not only branded war as unchristian but 
asserted that the Church, as such, could take no part in 
war/ Tins resolution was the signal for sharp debate 
within and without the Conference. The Christian Advo¬ 
cate reports that telegrams poured in upon the delegates 
protesting that the passing of such a resolution would be 
an act of aggressive disloyalty. The substitute resolution 
which was carried with enthusiasm contained language 
that is bound to provoke much controversy. It declared : 
“Governments which ignore the Christian conscience of 
men in time of peace cannot justly claim the lives of men 
in time of war. Secret diplomacy and political partisan¬ 
ship must not draw men into the dilemma of deciding be¬ 
tween support of country and loyalty to Christ. 

It omitted, however, the renunciation on the part of 
the church which had been considered objectionable. On 
this point a misunderstanding had arisen which it is im¬ 
portant to dear up. The precursor of this effort to put 
the church on record against participation in war was 
the following passage in Kirby Page’s 1)0ok, “War ’: “Let 
the churches of America say to their own government 
and to the peoples of the earth : We feel so certain that 
war is now unchristian, futile and suicidal that we re¬ 
nounce completely the whole war system. We will never 
again sanction or participate in any war. We will not 
allow our pulpits and classrooms to be used as recruit¬ 
ing stations. We will not again give our financial or 
moral support to any war. We will seek security and 
justice in other ways.” The book has had a phenomenally 
wide reading and the passage quoted vvas made an object 
of a sharp attack by the National Civic Federation, which 
elicited a considerable number of criticisms of it from 
ecclesiastical officials and educators. As a result of the 
inquiry, the Federation has issued in pamphlet form a 
collection of opinions, most of them hostile to Mr. 
Page’s proposals. Perhaps the most significant. thing 
about them is that almost without exception they give an 
interpretation to the passage in question which it was not 
the purpose of the writer to convey, namely, that to be a 
Christian one must be an absolute pacifist. Furthermore, 
the Methodist resolution referred to definitely avoided 
laying down such a principle for individual conduct lo¬ 
calise the purpose of it was something quite apart, name¬ 
ly, to commit the church to the task of keeping the altar 
fires of world brotherhood burning even in war time, a task 
which it is contended cannot be done if the church dons 
khaki, so to speak, and allows itself to be mobilized as 
the servant of the State. 

It should be rioted, however, that opposition to this 
feature of the Methodist resolution came not only from 
persons who frowned on it as unpatriotic, but from rigid 
moralists who felt that it savored of ethical dualism—one 
standard for Christians individually, another for Christians 
corporately. 

It seems clear that the lines are being drawn for a long 
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Why Should We Feed German Children? 

By Kirby Page 

Author oi “War, Its Causes, Consequences and Cure” 


Because they arc in desperate need. There is no 
doubt about the truthfulness of the statement made 
# by Herbert Hoover that twenty million German peo¬ 
ple are in desperate need. Dr. Haven Emerson of Colum¬ 
bia University, an expert in the realm of public health, has 
just returned from a survey of the situation within Ger¬ 
many. He says that two and one-half million children must 
have outside help this winter if they are to survive. He 
points out that while the quantity of milk consumed in most 
American cities amounts to about one-half pint a day for 
each person,^ and in # some of the more favored cities it 
reaches one pint per capita, the people of Berlin now have 
six-hundredths of a pint apiece. In Breslau the share is .14 
of a pint, in Dresden it is .08 of a pint, in Munich .04 of a 
pint, Frankfurt .04. Cologne .01 of a pint. What this, has 
meant, practically, is that only expectant mothers, in the last 
two months of pregnancy, nursing mothers, infants under 
two years and invalids have been allowed to have milk 
According to almost unanimous experience, children over 
four years of age have had no milk since 1914. 

Concerning the physical condition of the children Dr. 
Emerson says: “From infancy to school age marked rick¬ 
ets is so common, anemia, listlessness, poor muscular bone, 
sunken eyes and emaciation are so generally seen that one 
loses a sense of proportion and is inclined to underestimate 
the extent of depreciation of vitality which is almost every¬ 
where obvious among the children of the wage earners, the 
lesser public officials and the twenty to forty per cent, of 
the adult population who are unemployed. Lack of break¬ 
fast and often of lunch, lack of shoes, or worn-out or felt 
shoes, lack of stockings, underclothes, winter coats are all 
so common that the undersized, pallid, listless, -thin chil¬ 
dren seem but the natural result. The weakness of children 
from hunger is a common cause of fainting, dizziness, head¬ 
aches, and inability to study. Up to twenty per cent, of chil¬ 
dren applying at six years for admission to school have to 
be sent home as unfit to attend.” 

2. Because they are German children. We are under obli¬ 
gation to answer the call of need when it comes from any 
stricken people. We have done something, but far less than we 
should have done, for Armenian, Greek and Russian children. 
But there is an added reason why we should respond to the 


need of the children of Germany. Here we have not only phys- 
cal hunger to deal with, but the wounds of the war which must 
be healed, by helping the German children now we accom¬ 
plish two exceedingly important ends. We save lives and we 
help to break down hatred and the desire for revenge. The 
peace of the world in the coming decades depends upon the 
feelings of these children when they grow to manhood and 
womanhood. No greater contribution to the cause of world 
peace can be made than to feed these helpless children and 
thus demonstrate to the German people that we have no bit¬ 
terness and hatred toward them, but only sympathy and 
good-will. 

3. Because ive are Christians. Believing as we do that all 
peoples, everywhere, are members of one family, we cannot 
sit idly by while any. members of ..the--family ar .dir* 
need. “It is not the will of your Father who is in heaven, 
that one of these little ones should perish.” 

4. Because we are able. We have the means. The mem¬ 
bers of the American churches are spending hundreds of 
millions of dollars this year upon luxuries and non-essen¬ 
tials. Very few of the people who read these words will 
fail to spend at least one hundred dollars this year upon lux¬ 
uries of one sort or another. It may be pleasure automobil- 
ing, or unnecessarily expensive articles of clothing, or such 
trivialities as confections, tobacco, and so on. We are able 
to help. “We then that are strong ought to bear the in¬ 
firmities of the weak, and not to please ourselves.” 

Even though the English people are themselves facing a 
most serious economic crisis, with some four or five million 
people dependent upon governmental unemployment doles, 
they are raising funds to aid the starving Germans. A 
■ group of eminent English leaders, including Prime Minister 
MacDonald, H. H. Asquith, Bishop Gore, General Smuts, 
Professor Gilbert Murray,, Miss Maude Royden and H. G. 
Wells, have united in an appeal to their countrymen for 
funds with which to aid the Germans. The German govern¬ 
ment is bankrupt, and while it is making heroic efforts to 
aid the unemployed and the poverty-stricken, it is too weak 
to take care of the situation adequately. 

Because of this desperate need the Federal Council of the 
Churches is appealing.to Christians of America to give gen¬ 
erously for the relief of starving German childrene. 
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(Continued from page 369 ) 

Now, just what to do with the old, faithful, yet incompe¬ 
tent chorister who has .been carrying on the best she could 
for years and years, is a problem that is a problem. Minis¬ 
ters in many instances inherit musical situations that are 
well-nigh impossible. But if improvement is to come dras¬ 
tic changes will have to be made, particularly in the matter 
of leaders. There is the constant fear that something may 
happen to the new plan, that the new leader will not take 
his responsibilities seriously enough, and then the whole 
thing will be in a worse state than ever. Usually, however, 
it will not make much difference. Any change will be for 
the better. The minister, in this, as in nearly everything 
else having to do with the church, will have to 'bear the re¬ 
sponsibility and will have to take the consequences. 

Just a word here as to the young preacher. Every candi¬ 
date for the ministry should study music in some form. 
Nearly every one has some talent for music. Few there are 
who cannot at least “carry a tune.” And a little study of 
singing would help a great deal. If it did nothing other than 
improve the quality of the speaking voice it would be well 
worth while. Yet it would probably do much more. The 
ministerial student should have a frank talk with his instruc¬ 
tor, telling him just why he is studying and what he wants. 
Such study would give him a valuable asset, certainly for 
the first years of his ministry. 

The second point, that of the general attitude toward the 
matter of music in worship, presents a serious problem. The 
minister can do more than anyone else to solve it. He 
should call attention to the place of music and what it means. 
He should look at it, not as a means of filling up a good part 
of the time of the service, but as a means of improving it. 
He sho^d consult with his musicians, telling them in ad¬ 
vance his sermon themes, and make suggestions as to the 
character of the special numbers used. There is no excuse 
for a minister who does not know what hymns he wants to 
use in each service, and it is his duty to give the numbers of 
the hymns in advance to the one having the music in charge. 
Frequently he wants to use a hymn that is unfamiliar. It 
is unfair to ask his choir or precentor to sing it or his pianist 
or organist to play it at first sight. Hymn practice should 
always be a part of the choir rehearsal. When new hymns 
are used a word concerning them does not come amiss. 
There are annotated hymnals that should be in the hands of 
every minister. 

Give every encouragement to congregational singing. It 
is a signal way for the congregation to have a part in wor¬ 
ship. Hymns are to be sung—not listened to. It will take 
some effort to get the people to sing, but it can be done. 

The minister can do a great deal to better his music by 
insisting that the right type of book be used. If only one 
can be had, by all means make it the Hymnal. The usual 
objections to the use of the Hymnal in the small church will 
not stand when one takes the time and trouble to find out 
the really great wealth of material it contains. The minister 
may well use modem methods in “selling” the Hymnal, but 
he must first be well acquainted with it. 

It is not always possible to have a choir in the small 
church, and some substitute must be used. Probably the 
most satisfactory substitute is a precentor. If this is the 
case, more than the usual amount of attention should be 
given to the announcement of the hymns. Impress on the 
people the need of their singing whole-heartedly. Make 
them feel that it is their part of the service and their duty 
to do their part to the best of their ability. 

Drayv on whatever talent is available for the special num¬ 


bers. Do not wait until the last moment before asking one 
to sing. Plan far enough ahead so that adequate prepara¬ 
tion can be made. Here, again, if responsibility is given, it 
will nearly always be respected. 

Insist on the pianist or organist preparing a prelude for 
each service. Even if he does not play very well, there are 
plenty of simple things requiring very little in the way of 
technical equipment that can be used. If this is insisted upon, 
it will be given attention by the player. 

Make the service somewhat formal, especially the morn¬ 
ing service. One of the most distressing things about the 
service of worship in our small churches—and many of our 
large ones, for that matter—is its informality and lack of 
dignity. The “Order of Public Worship” adopted by the 
Methodist Episcopal Church should be followed, as it can 
be in all churches. In many the creed is not recited nor the 
Gloria Patri sung. There is no excuse for this not being 
done. 

It is really remarkable how a service may be dignified by 
using these three things: a prelude, the creed, and the Gloria 
Patri. And there is no church too small to sing the chant,. 
“All things come of Thee, O Lord: And of thine own have 
we given Thee,” at the time of the offering. Even if it is 
not possible to have an anthem sung or to provide some spe¬ 
cial number to take its place, a formal, dignified service may 
be had, and it will be found that the people will react favor¬ 
ably if it is sincerely done. Don't be afraid of being criti¬ 
cized for being formal and cold. The highest life always 
uses form, and the hottest fire requires a furnace. 

Sermons dealing with hymns may be prepared and deliv¬ 
ered in a way that will stimulate interest in their singing. 
There is abundant material available for this, and its study 
and use frequently give new zeal to the minister and new 
zest to the singing. 

Special services are always useful and should be held 
more frequently. In nearly all of them music plays a large- 
part, and opportunity may be found to use many persons, 
particularly young people and children, in their production. 

It will be a way to interest many in a church activity. Not 
enough is made of occasions such as Palm Sunday, Memorial" 
Day, the birthdays of Washington and Lincoln, Arbor Day, 
Emancipation Day, Armistice Day, as well as the more- 
widely recognized Easter, Patriotic Sunday, Thanksgiving 
and Christmas services. Our Thanksgiving and Christmas- 
services have come to be pretty largely perfunctory. Espe¬ 
cially is this true of the one at Christmas time; Now that 
the vogue of singing Christmas carols around our municipal' 
Christmas trees and through the streets of our towns has 
become so general, the observance of this festival occasion 
is being slighted in many of our churches. More should be- 
made of the celebration of the occasion of the Saviour’s^ 
birth. Have municipal Christmas trees and carol singing by 
all means, for they are admirable, but do not let the church- 
allow this opportunity to tie her children to her slip away 
because of attractions elsewhere. 

The suggestions made may be the means of enlisting the 
interest of those who have ability, but are not actively en¬ 
gaged in any church work. It is always wise to secure the- 
active interest and help of those having talent along special' 
lines. Young people, especially, need to be kept busy. Give- 
them something to do. Let them plan, after the suggestion 
has been made as to what is wanted. If they are interested, 
they will work; if not, they won’t. Some surprising finds 
may be made, and some astonishing results may be obtained. 

At any rate, let us be doing something to keep interest in 
church affairs alive. Let us get out of our own littj^ 
onto the paved road of progress. 
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LECTURER URGES 
CHANGE IN POLICY 
TO PREVENT WAR 

Warns Germany Must Not 
Longer Be Regarded as 
Inferior Nation 
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Declaring that war and the ex¬ 
on ion of economic pressure by 
the democracies will not solve the 
problems of race discriminations, 
Dr. Kirby Page, author and lec¬ 
turer, said here Monday night 
that a change by France, England 
and the United Stales in the poll* 
cy that attempts to reduce Ger¬ 
many to an inferior nation must 
be the first step. 

“Before we can hope to solve 
the problem which the world 
laces in Hitler, we must first urn 
derstand that Hitler and his com¬ 
rades are ail products of our civi¬ 
lization, and the persecution of 
the Jews is a product of our civi 
lization” he said. ,l We must real¬ 
ize that Hitler is just the person 
who carried to an extreme the 
ideas and prevalences of all peo¬ 
ple;' 

Speaking In Gibson Hall. Tulane 
university, under auspices of the 
Tulane Young Men's Christian As¬ 
sociation and Tulane Internation* 
a I Relations Club, Dr. Page ex¬ 
plained how Germany, subjected 
by the Versailles treaty to terms 
calculated to keep it an inferior 
nation, had clung to the doctrine 
of race superiority in self-defense, 
“As long as the great bulk of 
the German people believe Hit¬ 
ler's policy to be. the only one cii 
self-defense;' Dr. Page said, 
“nothing adequate can he done. 
We must convince the German 
people that their barbarous and 
ruthless policy is not a policy of 
self-defense." 

Warning that the job of con 
vincing the German people must 
be a long and patient one, Dr. 
Page pointed to the folly of try¬ 
ing to effect the end by either 
war or by economic boycotting. 

“If Britain, France, Russia and 
America pool their strength 
against Germany, Italy and Ja¬ 
pan, the democratic people will 
win another war, the totalitarian 
states will be destroyed, another 
Versailles treaty will be crammed 
down their throats and will be re¬ 
in embered, but anti-Semitism will 
become more extreme all over the 
world, and civilization, threatened 
by civil wars within even the 
winning countries, will be in dan 
ger of destruction;' 
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“Why I Am Going to Vote 
for LaFollette” 

By Kirby Page 


M Y prir sry reason for nothig ior LaFollette is in 
. order to help ttem.ch a real progressive party in this 
■t&Mtrf. There are uirmy secondary reasons for 
my .decision. 

The tiea'I for a new i:r Americas politics is 

unquestionable. Tag issues 60 ; of While.: the ty-a old par¬ 
ties 'rpcs MS ho longer ihaimsa t. To classify voters as 
Republics:)' and Drmtcrat- is an almost ltteanin^fess' per¬ 
formance. ipe&kk? of the Am erica’: pcliiical situation. 
Lord Bryce, .v»r.C‘Wiedgau sud-ority i:i his realm, said : 

Neither party has, as a party, nuythhig depute to 
say on these issue? Jwhfeh one hears discussed in the 
country m seri & 0 ¥ hivo.Jvkf its welfare] ; neither 
party has any deancut principles, any dfetimetke 
tenets. Both have traditions. Both claim ait have Pen¬ 
dencies. Both have certainly war cries, organizations, 
interests enlisted in their support, fed chose interests 
are in the in* hi the interests c* Retting or keeping the 
patronage oolite Rover.nitetvt. EfefrtctdVe tenets and 
policies, points cf poRfcd. doctrine and points of 
political practice Lave -nh but ranis' cel. They have 
not been throw;, away, but hare tjjseu stfippp away 
by time anti ‘.ha progress of events ftilfYmtg same 
policies; Idottihg y® Rtlters. Ah ha? liegn lost, ex¬ 
cept office or the hops of it. 

How much light is shed upon a aim’s political beliefs 
by saying, "He is a liH. H or “He is a Democrat"? 
When we classify CrjoMgts. Lodge, Borah ;mr„ Brookhnri 
as Republicans, and Davis, Smith, RfcAJco and. Bryan 
. as Democrats we diefeljy Iropaless’y obscure : fe real is¬ 
sues of the campaign. CcoU-Jge and Broobhrrt are poles 
apart iu their basic political ideas. Lodge and Borah are 
united in their opposition to the League of Nations, hut 
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are separated by a vast chasm in other realms of politics. 
Coolidge and Davis are very much nearer together on 
many major issues than are Coolidge and Brookhart or 
Davis and Bryan. Reality in politics is impossible until 
parties represent definite points of view with regard to 
dominant issues. 

What are the real issues of the day? The answer 
seems clear and unmistakable: economic questions are 
the dominant phase of politics at this hour . There are, 
of course, many other important matters confronting us, 
such as honesty and efficiency in government, prohibition, 
law enforcement, freedom of speech, race relations and 
international affairs. But I am convinced that the real 
cleavage is along economic lines. Evidence of this fact 
is found in the utterances of the various candidates. La- 
Follette is being attacked chiefly on two grounds, his at¬ 
titude toward the Supreme Court and his advocacy of so- 
called radical economic ideas. Prohibition is not a live 
issue in this campaign. The Eighteenth Amendment is 
not being seriously attacked and all the candidates are 
advocating law enforcement. Honesty in government is 
not a real issue between the Republicans and the Demo¬ 
crats. Coolidge and Davis are equally emphatic upon 
this point. The Democrats have a slight advantage in 
the present campaign because they have been out of 
office during the past four years and their record of war 
graft and corruption is less vividly in the public mind. 
The World Court and the League of Nations are not 
real points of division in the present campaign. The 
Democratic candidate is outspoken in his advocacy of 
the League, but the Democratic Party refused to incor¬ 
porate an outright League plank in its platform, evading 
the issue by calling for a popular referendum on the 
question. Moreover, the Republican Administration has 
given a considerable degree of actual cooperation to the 
League during the past year. Both President Harding 
and President Coolidge, as well as Secretary Hughes, 
have advocated our entrance into the World Court. 

The evidence is clear that the real issue in the present 
campaign is an economic one. Shall our Government be 
controlled by and operated for the benefit of the wealthy* 
and privileged classes of society, or shall it be admin¬ 
istered by and for the rank and file—the middle class, 
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the workers and the farmers? Shall we be ruled by the 
great manufacturing, commercial and banking interests 
and their attorneys or by representatives of the vastly 
greater numbers of workers by hand and brain? Shail 
we be dominated by a Wall Street bloc or by a people's 
bloc ? 

It seems to me that the supreme need of American 
politics is for an alignment that has a basis of economic 
reality. What we need is a party that will represent 
the conservatives and another that will represent the 
progressives. Only in this way can we have political 
health. I am voting for LaFoiette because I regard him 
as an economic progressive and the man who is best able 
to launch a real progressive party and because Coolidre 
and Davis are both economic conservatives, and are al¬ 
most equally acceptable to Wall Street. It should be 
pointed out in passing that LaFollette is not an economic 
radical in any extreme sense. He is not even a Socialist. 
Many Socialists such as Scott Nearing are refusing to 
vote for LaFollette on the ground that he is too conserva¬ 
tive and instead are voting for the candidate of the Com¬ 
munist Party. 

Personally I have long hoped that we might have in 
America a party which would be somewhat like the 
British Labor Party, made up as it is, of workers by 
hand and brain, including organized trade unionists, un¬ 
organized manual workers, clerks, small trades people, 
professional men and women, scientists and technicians. 

I am convinced that there is more idealism in the British 
Labor Party than in any other political party in the world 
and that the achievement of its program would mark an 
enormous stride in human progress. The present power 
and influence of this party is not an accident, but the 
result of thirty years of indefatigable energy on the part 
of a relatively small group of middle class idealists like 
Ramsay MacDonald, Philip Snowden and Sidney Webb 
and labor leaders like Keir Hardie, Arthur Henderson 
and J. R. Clynes. 

It seems to me that the present campaign offers an 
unparalleled opportunity to liberally minded clergymen 
and laymen to make their ideals count in a practical 
political way. The United States is very rapidly becom¬ 
ing industrialized, with the consequence that the strug- 
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gle between the employer, and workeis is betorarng more 
intense and bitter. There is 

emnlovers in their associations and likewise of the workers 
rffi unions. The size of the units m the mdustnal 
conflict is increasing enormously and therefore the stiu| 
de is more and more destructive. In the ; I ace of Is 
fendenev. we may be certain that the organized woikus 
and liberal forces in this country will more amt nwre^Mp 
pleme.it industrial action by political action. Hk trdfcd 
n this direction is unmistakable and sooner 01 late a 
new political party is sure to he formed 1 he s.gmficam 
question for chtmdi people is whether this party will be 
materialistic and narrowly class consctom^as 
many, or idealistic and inclusive, as in England. One 
of the most conspicuous facts about the situation in Gci- 
niaiiv is the utter antagonism of the masses of the wort*- 
to the churches. In America, however, a consider, d 
number of workers are still active in the churches I he 
danger of our situation is that church leaders wit mo.e 
and more line up with the employers m the mdustiia 
and political struggle and thus alienate the majapf 
workers and intensify the materialistic class s niggle. 
On the other hand, if the liberal element m the churches 
will avail themselves of the opportunity now presented, 
they have it within their power to exercise emnmous in¬ 
fluence on the policy and program of the new party-. 

Thus my primary reason for voting for Lal ' ol at , 
to aid in forming a real progressive party. But there 
are many seconderv reasons why I am voting tor him. 

1 h av e the utmost confidence in his personal integrity 
and his unswerving devotion to the interests of the com¬ 
mon people. It would be difficult if not impossible to 
find another statesman in this country who has so con- 
si Stent a record of courageous effort and actual achieve¬ 
ment for the people as that of LaFollette. The enormous 
public value of his service to the people of Wisconsin 
L well known and well attested. A good summary of 
it was given by Professor John R. Commons, himself an 
expert in government, in “The New Republic, of Sep¬ 
tember 17lh In Washington he has long been known 
, dose student of transportation and other economic 
problems, rdvimr as few statesmen do upon scent.ho re¬ 
search and verified data. He was sponsor or early advo- 
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cate of much of the progressive legislation of the past 
two decades. 

After a close study of the Progressive platform I find 
myself in substantial agreement with most of its planks, 
although I do have several reservations. The point at 
which I differ most fundamentally is with regard to the 
World Court and the League of Nations. It seems to 
nie that effective agencies of international justice are 
absolutely essential to world peace. The World Court 
and the League are steps in this direction and no effective 
alternatives are in sight. I am, therefore, a passionate 
believer in the World. Court and the League and desire 
to see the United States quickly join both these agencies. 
The League has made such splendid headway and the 
pressure of events is so -much in its favor that I have 
110 doubt whatever that within the next few years we 
shall not only continue to cooperate with the League but 
shall openly and whole-heartedly become a member. The 
Democrats alone do not have the power to take us into 
the League and on the other hand no other party can 
long keep us out in the face of the actual facts of the 
world situation. One of the great values of the League 
is as a means of preventing war. But the machinery 
of the League cannot keep the peace. On the supremely 
important question of economic imperialism and other 
major causes of war LaFollette seems to me to be nearer 
right than either Davis or Coolidge. This fact somewhat 
offsets his objection to the League. It is also well to 
point out that his chief quarrel with the League is that 
it is closely bound up with the Treaty of Versailles, which 
treaty is rapidly coming to be recognized as in many re¬ 
spects an unworkable a n d iniquitous document. Moreover, 
a really democratic and progressive government in the 
United States would have incalculable influence in remov¬ 
ing the causes of war and establishing peace and justice 
between the nations. 

Personally, I wish that La Follette were more of a 
dry on the liquor question. However, the repeal of the 
Eighteenth Amendment and the Volstead Act are not is¬ 
sues in this campaign. For this reason it seems to me 
that it would be a great mistake for a liberal on economic 
questions to refuse to vote for LaFollette simply because 
he is not as dry as we could wish. 
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The chief criticism of LaFollette is because of his at¬ 
titude toward the Supreme Court. It is worth emphasiz¬ 
ing in passing that at root this is an economic issue, in¬ 
volving as it does the whole question of property rights 
and labor legislation. The real issue between LaFollette 
and his opponents is this: Can the voters of this genera¬ 
tion be trusted to conduct their own government or must 
they be obstructed and checked by the dead hand of the 
past? It is not a question of loyalty to the ©institution. 
It is a matter of intert’irhilion of the Constitution. In 
many of its major decisions in recent years the Supreme 
Court has divided five to four, five to three, six to three. 
A Supreme Court composed 1 of judges with the economic 
background and philosophy of Braudels would interpret 
the Constitution in almost diametrically opposite terms 
on many questions from the decisions of a Court com¬ 
posed of judges holding the economic views of Taft. 
There is no doubt that at the present time five members 
of the Supreme Court have the power to invalidate legis¬ 
lation which is regarded as constitutional by four other 
members and which is earnestly desired hv an overwhelm¬ 
ing proportion of American voters. This is an intoler¬ 
able situation. An awakened democracy will not be con¬ 
tent to wait for ten or twenty years while the painfully 
slow processes of constitutional amendment operate. It 
is no solution of the problem to appoint liberal or radical 
justices. Such justices might prove to be as great an 
obstruction to the will of the people as a conservative 
court may he. The real question is this: Can democracy 
afford to give five men power to overthrow legislation 
desired by two-thirds of the voters? 

What LaFollette proposes is nothing more drastic or 
revolutionary than this: “We favor submitting to the 
people for their considerate judgment a constitutional 
amendment providing that Congress may by re-enacting 
a measure make it effective over a judicial veto. Surely 
the people have a right to express an opinion at the polls 
as to whether or not they desire such an amendment to 
the Constitution. It is well to point out in this connection 
ihat England las no written constitution at all. And yet 
competent observers are agreed that England is one of 
the best governed countries in the world, France has 
a written constitution, hut the higher courts do not have 
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the power to invalidate legislation of the parliament. 
Surely this whole question is sufficiently important to be 
discussed on its merits without hysteria and political 
propaganda. 

By way of summary, I am going to vote for LaFollette 
as a means of helping to launch a really progressive party; 
because of his proved integrity and loyalty to the interests 
of the common people; because of his record of achieve¬ 
ment during the past forty years; and because I am in 
substantial agreement with most of the planks of his 
platform. 
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decades to come to pay reparations to France and 
England, the bulk of which will find its way in 
the payment of debts to the coffers of the United 
States. As the great creditor nation, possessing 
one-third of the world’s wealth and half of its gold 
supply, we can become a vast economic imperialism, 
with toiling Europe in servitude, forcing the world 
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into a defensive combination against us while we 
stand aloof, thinking only of ourselves and of our 
own needs; or, we may lead the world toward peace, 
prosperity, cooperation, and good will. God save 
America from herself and enable her to furnish the 
leadership that the world needs in the long period 
of reconstruction that lies before us! 


A RELIGIOUS WEEKLY REVIEW 


How Enforce World. Court Decisions? 

By KIRBY PAGE 


No man has devoted his life more whole-heartedly 
than Kirby Page to a constructive effort toward in¬ 
ternational peace. The following article will ap¬ 
pear in hi? forthcoming book, “An American Peace 
Policy” which we predict will have a wide circula¬ 
tion .— The Editors. 

H OW shall international agencies secure ob¬ 
servance. of agreements reached ? ^ How 
shall an international court enforce its de¬ 
cisions? It is frequently assumed that an inter¬ 
national police force will be required. Does not 
the procedure of the United States supreme court 
shed light upon this problem? Does the supreme 
court use armed force in compelling acceptance of 
its decisions against states? It does not, and never 
has. In its entire history of 138 years the supreme 
court has never used force against any state. As 
a matter of fact, the Constitution does not author¬ 
ize the supreme court or the President of the United 
States to use armed force against a state which 
refuses to abide by a judicial decision. Section 2 
of Article 3 of the Constitution defines the powers 
of the supreme court—“The judicial power shall 
extend to . . . controversies between two or 

more states”—but it is absolutely silent concerning 
means of enforcing the court’s decisions. 

The reason for this silence is revealed in the rec¬ 
ord of the debates in the Constitutional Convention. 
The original draft of the Virginia Plan written by 
James Madison and submitted to the Constitutional 
Convention, contained a provision authorizing the 
National Legislature “to call forth the force of the 
Union against any member of the Union failing to 
fulfill its duty under the articles thereof.” This pro¬ 
posal provoked so much hostility that it was with¬ 
drawn within two days. Madison subsequently 
changed his mind with regard to this point and 
wrote: 

The more he reflected on the use of force, the more he 
doubted the practicability, the justice and the efiScacy 
of it when applied to people collectively, and not indi¬ 
vidually. A union of the States containing such an in¬ 
gredient seemed to provide for its own destruction. The 


use of force against a State, would seem more like a 
declaration of war, than an infliction of punishment, and 
would probably be considered by the party attacked as 
a dissolution of all previous compacts by which it might 
be bound. He hoped that such a system would be found 
as might render this clause unnecessary, and moved that 
the clause be postponed.* 

On July 14, 1787, in discussing the proposed gov¬ 
ernment, Mr. Madison “called for a single instance 
in which the general government was not to operate 
on the people individually,” and continued, without 
an answer having been interposed to his question, 
"the practicability of making laws, with coercive 
sanctions, for the States as political bodies has been 
exploded on all hands.”f 

It should be pointed out, however, that recently 
the tendency has been for the supreme court judges 
to assume that they have power to enforce decisions 
against states. This view was expressed by Chief 
Justice White in the Virginia case, and yet even 
in this case no force was applied. Throughout the 
138 years of its existence, the supreme court has 
consistently refrained from using armed troops or 
policemen in enforcing its decisions against states. 
It is worth pointing out that even in the case of the 
Civil War, the government at Washington main¬ 
tained that it was not waging war against the 
Southern states but was seeking to put down a re¬ 
bellion of its own citizens. 

If then, the supreme court has not attempted to 
use force in coercing a state, upon what has it re¬ 
lied to secure acceptance of its decisions? Two 
things: (1) the agreement of the people of the 
various states to abide by such decisions; (2) the 
power of public opinion. In general the decisions 
of the supreme court have been accepted faithfully 
by the states. The record, however, is not per¬ 
fect. In fact, the first decree against a state was 
disobeyed. In the Chisholm case in 1792 the court 
held that it had the right to entertain a suit by a 
private individual against the state of Georgia. 
Thereupon the legislature of that state declared the 


* See James Brown Scott, The United States of America: A Study in 
international Organization, pp 206-207. . . c . , • 

t See James Brown Scott, The United States of America: A Study m 
edited by James Brown Scott, p. 55, 
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decision unconstitutional and passed a law provid¬ 
ing that any person attempting to enforce the court’s 
decision. should be “guilty of felony” and should 
“suffer death by being hanged.”* The other twelve 
states sided with Georgia against the court, with 
the result that the Eleventh Amendment was passed. 
There have’been a number of instances where states 
have ignored or refused to accept decisions by lower 
federal courts. 

At the conclusion of a review of the record of the 
supreme court in interstate cases, two significant 
facts stand out. First, the decisions of the court 
usually have been accepted, in spite of the fact that 
the court has refrained from using armed force; and 
second, the refusal of states in rare instances to 
abide by court decisions has not resulted in the 
destruction of the court’s usefulness, or seriously 
injured its prestige. It is safe to say that the 
supreme court was never so well established as at 
the present time. Indeed, current criticism of it is 
based chiefly on the ground that it exercises too 
much, rather than too little, authority. 

We have discussed the supreme court at such 
length not because it is a perfect example of the 
kind of world court which is needed, but because 
its experience does demonstrate conclusively that 
military sanctions are not essential to the successful 
functioning of such an institution. In the light of 
this experience, let us examine more in detail the 
non-military sanctions available for international 

agencies. . . 

It is well to remind ourselves in the beginning 
that there is no way to guarantee international se¬ 
curity. There are, however, several measures 
available which afford the nations reasonable pro¬ 
tection. The first factor in the enforcement of in¬ 
ternational awards is the agreement of the peoples 
and governments of the various nations to abide by 
the decisions of such international agencies as they 
have created and authorized to deal with carefully 
specified problems. 

When nations agree to submit to a tribunal [says for¬ 
mer Secretary Hughes] and to abide by the decision, its 
observance is a point of international honor of the high¬ 
est sort You can really have no better sanction than 
this and the obligation is one which will be all the more 
keenly felt when the decision is not simply that of a 
temporary arbitral tribunal, but of a permanent court 
supported by practically all the nations of the world.r 

Governments usually keep their promises. Broken 
agreements are the exception, not the rule. Cyni¬ 
cism and suspicion with regard to the integrity o 
other peoples and governments are major obstacles 
to international cooperation. Faith and trust are 
just as essential in international relations as m 
every other sphere of life. In spite of numerous 
historic examples of broken treaties and unfilled 
promises by the various nations, it is down the path- 

FralJt J. Goodnow, Principles of Constitutional Government, p. 33. 
| Washington Speech, April 27, 1923. 


way of mutual trust and confidence that the peoples 
of the earth must proceed if the goal of peace and 
justice is ever to be attained. 

A second factor in enforcement is the enormous 
power of public opinion. In addressing the dele¬ 
gates of the Conference on the cause and cure of 
war, President Coolidge said: 

I feel strongly that public opinion, based on proper 
information, working through agencies that the common 
man may see and understand, may be made the ultimate 
authority among the nations. • - ■ As the corner¬ 

stone of such a system, would stand an international 
tribunal whose character and abilities would deserve and 
retain confidence. Such a tribunal would rely for the 
enforcement of its decrees, not upon armies and fleets 
and all the related means of destruction, but rather 
upon the two most constructive forces in the world. 
These two forces have lifted society to its present level 
of civilization. * . . These two forces are the intel¬ 

ligence of the mass of individuals and the moral opinion 
of the community. It is not thinkable that these forces 
are available and adequate to maintain order within the 
limits of a great state or nation and yet incapable of 
adaptation to the international, intergovernmental dif¬ 
ferences which grow into causes of war. Nor is it be¬ 
lievable that a world-wide public opinion which frowned 
upon war would be defied by any nation, however power¬ 
ful. The interdependence of peoples and nations be¬ 
comes more marked with every year. None can stand 
alone. None dares court isolation. None may risk the 
ill opinion of civilization. 

Individuals, groups and nations are alike sensitive 
to the approval and disapproval of their fellows. 
The successful application of moral condemnation 
to a recalcitrant nation, however, depends upon a 
relative difference in degree of guilt on the part of 
the powers concerned. For the kettle to call the 
pot black is not likely to be an effective way of pro¬ 
ducing penitence and a change of action. On the 
other hand, those nations that have achieved a repu¬ 
tation for equitable dealings are in a position to 
exert a very powerful moral influence on other 
peoples. 

A third measure in enforcement is diplomatic 

pressure. The nations are now so interdependent 
and have such varied and important contacts that 
the severance of diplomatic relations Is a matter of 
very great significance. If the member nations of 
an international agency should jointly sever diplo¬ 
matic relations with a recalcitrant power until it 
had fulfilled an international agreement or accepted 
a judicial or arbitral award, the consequences would 
be exceedingly serious for such a country. The pro¬ 
longation of a diplomatic boycott would produce 
such serious consequences for the lawless nation that 
a heavy premium would be placed upon acceptance 
of the decisions of international agencies. Indeed, 
if it were known in advance that a considerable ma¬ 
jority of member nations would cooperate in enforc¬ 
ing an international award by instituting a diplo¬ 
matic boycott and by refusing to have any official 
dealings whatever with the recalcitrant power until 
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acceptance, this fact in itself would prove sufficient 
to prevent aggression, in all but extreme cases. 

A fourth measure in enforcement available as a 
last resort is an economic boycott by member na¬ 
tions against a lawless power. The difference be¬ 
tween an economic blockade and an economic boy¬ 
cott should be emphasized. The former requires 
armed force and if successfully applied means the 
forcible prevention of food and other basic necessi¬ 
ties from entering the blockaded country. Such a 
procedure in fact has many of the characteristics 
of war, so much so that the present writer finds 
himself unable to justify it on ethical grounds. On 
the other hand, an economic boycott, while it is an 
extreme form of ostracism, does not involve the 
use of armed force against another nation. All that 
is required is that the various governments partici¬ 
pating in the boycott should refuse to give clearance 
oapers or other official documents required m inter¬ 
national commerce to traders with the offending 

nation. . , , 

The Shotwell-Bliss plan of disarmament and se¬ 
curity submitted to the League contains an article 
dealing with this point, as follows: 

In the event of any High Contracting Party having 
been adjudged an aggressor pursuant to this Treaty, a ‘ 
commercial trade, financial and property interests of the 
aggressor and of its nationals shall cease to be entitled, 
either in the territories of the other signatories or on 
the high seas, to any privileges, protection, rights or 
immunities accorded by either international law, national 
law or treaty, Any High Contracting Party may m such 
case take such other steps toward the severance of^ trade, 
financial, commercial and personal intercourse with the 
aggressor and its nationals as it may deem proper and 
the" High Contracting Parties may also consult together 
in this regard.* 

In commenting upon this article, Professor Shot- 
well says: 

This is the heart of the whole treaty. For the first 
time in international law, we have a method of treaty 
enforcement which both leaves the H.C.P. s free to app y 
the enforcement or not, as they see fit, and yet, at the 
same time, secures an enforcement that is real and ade- 
auate. ... In a word, the agressor is outlawed, 
and, as such deprived of any security for his property 
in other lands. Antomatically he loses his own security 
throughout the whole world. 

The moral phase of an economic boycott is decid¬ 
edly different from that of an economic blockade. 
In the former case the nations simply say, We win 
have no dealings with you until you fulfil the con¬ 
ditions of membership in the family of nations. 
There is an obvious ethical difference in a policy o± 
noneooperation or boycott, like that of Gandhi and 
his followers on the one hand, and an armed block¬ 
ade like that of the allies against Germany, on the 
other. Another advantage of using the economic 

■ A Practical Plan for Disarmament centsVronft’he^arneSeEndowment 


boycott is that it may be applied in varying degrees. 

It may be executed in such a way as to avoid the 
danger of starving a boycotted people, and yet in a 
manner calculated to bring the lawless government 
to terms. It must be admitted, however, that a 
universal boycott rigidly enforced would have the 
same consequences as a blockade. Thus the writer 
is unable to justify a boycott to the extent of starv¬ 
ing recalcitrant peoples. If a partial boycott were 
enforced against a nation, such a power would 
soner or later be compelled to fulfil the conditions 
necessary for the removal of the embargo. Indeed 
the mere threat of such a boycott would prove to be 
an exceedingly powerful deterrent to any aggressive 

government. . . . .. , 

A fifth factor in the enforcement of international 
awards is patience—patience to endure humiliation 
and loss if necessary while non-military sanctions 
are securing the desired results. In most realms of 
life the need for patience is readily recognized. In 
no sphere is it more needed than in international re¬ 
lations. It is far better than an international agency 
should have its decisions ignored temporarily, as nas 
been the case with the supreme court of the United 
States on several occasions, than to run the risk of 
precipitating a general war by resorting to armed 
sanctions. 

What then shall we say regarding the sanctions 
available for use by duly constituted international 
agencies? We haves hown the enormous difficulty, 
if not absolute impossibility, of assembling a genu¬ 
inely international police force, under the conditions 
which seem certain to prevail throughout the life¬ 
time of this generation, and the equally difficult task 
of securing the unanimity of action on the part of 
various nations required for its effective use in dis¬ 
putes of great significance, and have pointed out 
that such an attempt might easily precipitate a gen¬ 
eral war among the nations. We have called atten¬ 
tion to the very great difference between using force 
against individual criminals or small groups of law 
breakers and of using armed force against an or¬ 
ganized social body such as a nation. The available 
evidence seems to the writer to be conclusive that 
the use of mass force against millions of people, in¬ 
cluding innocent as well as guilty, is ineffective and 
unethical, and may prove to be suicidal for all in¬ 
volved if again used on a great scale. 

On the other hand, effective non-military sanc¬ 
tions are available for use by international agencies, 
including (1) the agreement of peoples and govern¬ 
ments to abide by duly authorized judicial and arbit¬ 
ral awards; (2) the moral power of aroused and 
intelligent public opinion; (3) diplomatic pressure 
and the diplomatic boycott; (4) in flagrant cases, 
the economic boycott; (5) patience. 

It is readily admitted that these measures do not 
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guarantee the fulfillment of all international obliga¬ 
tions or the acceptance of all international judicial 
or arbitral awards. As a matter of fact there is 
no conceivable way to guarantee absolutely that na¬ 
tions always can be prevented from acts of gross 
aggression and grave injustice, or be compelled in 
every case to make satisfactory restitution. But it 
does seem to the writer that the evidence is con¬ 
clusive that the five measures proposed offer in¬ 


finitely better safeguards than are furnished by na¬ 
tional armaments, an international police, or any 
other measure involving the use of armed force 
against millions of people. If security and justice 
are to be achieved, it seems reasonably certain that 
we must move in the direction indicated by the fore¬ 
going proposals, rather than by perpetuating the 
armaments system, whether national or interna¬ 
tional in administration. 


The Prohibition Situation 

1. A SOCIAL VENTURE 


No church document since the Inter-Church World 
Movement report on the steel strike has caused so 
much comment in the press as the following study 
of the prohibition situation made public last week. 
The study was made by the department of research 
and education of the Federal Council of Churches 
and under the supervision of the Reverend F. Er¬ 
nest Johnson. The Associated Press has carried 
lengthy digests of it and newspaper editors over the 
country are discussing it. The study is not a propa¬ 
ganda document. It is a sincere attempt to get at 
the facts of the present situation. The limitations 
of space make it impossible for Christian Work to 
present the entire thirty thousand word document, 
but we expect to give the substance of it in this and 
three or four articles to follow. — The Editors. 

W E are embarked upon a great experiment 
in social control. It is the first time that 
an effort has been made on a country¬ 
wide scale to change the personal habits of a large 
part of the population. It is remarkable that 
so huge and important an undertaking should 
have occasioned so little careful study. Quite 
without reference to the intrinsic importance of 
the issue, the fact that the results of the legal pro¬ 
hibition of the liquor traffic cannot fail to have the 
greatest significance for political and social theory, 
is sufficient warrant for giving it the closest study. 
Instead, we find that after nearly five years of na¬ 
tional prohibition the great research agencies in 
which the United States abounds, the learned socie¬ 
ties, and even the National Conference of Social 
Work, which has recently completed an annual ses¬ 
sion, have given to this great experiment little more 
than casual notice. Nor have there been govern¬ 
mental or individual researches of a comprehensive 
and authoritative kind. 

It is true that this lack of attention is probably due 
less to a want of interest than to a recognition of the 
very great difficulties attending a scientific study of 
the subject. Yet the result of continued inactivity 


can only mean that the elaborate data on which an 
adequate judgment of the results of prohibition must 
rest will be dissipated and lost to scientific research. 
One of the aims of this brief survey is to stimulate 
more adequate study of the social consequences of 
prohibition. It is true that many of the more impor¬ 
tant social and political effects of so great an experi¬ 
ment in social control cannot be known for some time 
to come. They must be determined by intensive 
study of its effects upon home life, upon individual 
character, upon industry and upon political organiza¬ 
tion and activity. But ultimate appraisals cannot be 
made without the aid of “soundings” taken by the 
way. And besides, important decisions affecting 
public policy on this subject must be continually 
made, decisions for which in the long run the elec¬ 
torate must take responsibility—if not intelligently, 
then ignorantly. The difficulty of securing adequate 
information makes it more important that all avail¬ 
able data should be put at the disposal of the public. 

The process by which the prohibition regime has 
come about in this country has had several stages. 
Prior to 1914, only nine states had abolished the 
liquor traffic. Between 1914 and 1918, twenty-three 
states adopted prohibition. Then came the war-time 
prohibition law enacted in November, 1918, and 
effective June 30,1919. The Eighteenth Amendment 
had been submitted to the states by the Sixty-fifth 
Congress on December 18, 1917. Between January 
8, 1918, and February 25, 1919, the legislatures of 
forty-five states had ratified it. The forty-sixth 
state, New Jersey, ratified on March 9, 1922. In 
nearly all of these states the vote was decisive, and 
in the majority, overwhelming. 

The Volstead Act, officially known as the National 
Prohibition Act, was passed early in October, 1919, 
was vetoed by President Wilson and was immediately 
passed over his veto, on October 28. The provisions 
of the Volstead Act became effective at the moment 
when the Eighteenth Amendment took effect—Jan¬ 
uary 17, 1920. It is assumed in this report that the 
first real experience of the country with national 
prohibition began in January, 1920, since there was 
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for Europe..is found.in the.faith of. the student 
leaders. The masses of students may labor under 
the shadow of nationalism,, pessimism, and lack of 
confidence. But.among many of their leaders 
there is faith that the way out can and will be 
found. They realize, however, that the old 
methods will fail; something more daring, some¬ 
thing more enduring must grip the minds and 
hearts of the students before they will be able to 
understand and to love one another. 

Can America Help? 

I wonder if we can expect much initiative in 
this task from Europe if America, with her his¬ 
tory comparatively free from traditional hatreds, 
cannot catch the vision deeply enough to act. 

Europe is afraid and hates. But Europe follows 
leaders. As long as the vision of some of the stu¬ 
dent leaders grasps the ideal of brotherhood and 
service, there is hope. This hope can be 
strengthened if the students of America realize 
some of the opportunities offered them. The for¬ 
eign student within our gates is the best possible 
avenue of carrying to the friends of this student 
in the homeland the realization that understand- 

The Harmony Peace Program 

By Kirby Page 

adherence to the Court Protocol beyond five years 
be conditioned upon the acceptance of the basic 
principles of the outlawry of war by the various 
nations of the world, as follows: (a) an interna¬ 
tional treaty shall be negotiated in which war be¬ 
tween nations shall be outlawed as an institution 
for the settlement of international controversies 
by making it a crime under the law of nations; 
(b) a code of the international law of peace shall 
be adopted; (c) when war is outlawed the World 
Court shall be given affirmative jurisdiction, that 
is, the right to summon a nation in cases arising 
out of justiciable questions. 

Two questions concerning this program natur¬ 
ally arise: first, is there any probability that the 
United States Senate will act favorably upon its 
provisions when the issue of the World Court 
comes up on December 17th; second, if adopted 
by the Senate, is there any probability that the 
various nations would fulfill the specified condi¬ 
tions within the five-year period. 

Let us begin with the second question. The 
writer is strongly convinced that there is an 
abundance of evidence to indicate that it is prob¬ 
able that the nations would eagerly fulfill the 
three conditions if thereby they could be assured 
of the full co-operation of the United States with 
the World Court. Look for a moment at the stem 


T HIRTY men and women of 
widely divergent points of 
view on international questions 
have recently united upon what 
may prove to be a very significant 
peace program for the United 
States. The group of signatories 
includes persons like Justice 
Clarke, Professor Shotwell and 
Bishop Brent, who are ardent ad¬ 
vocates of America's entrance 
into the World Court and the League of Nations,. 
as well as others like Raymond Robins, S. O. 
Levinson, and C. C. Morrison, who have been 
vigorous antagonists of such action. 

This joint agreement has two main provisions: 
first, that the United States should enter the 
World Court immediately, on the basis of the 
Harding-Hughes-Coolidge reservations; that is, 
with reservations to the effect that we be allowed 
to participate in the election of the judges of the 
Court and to defray, our share of the expenses of 
the Court, and that no changes in the statute of 
the Court be made without our consent, and that 
we be not bound by advisory opinions rendered 
by the Court; second, that the continuation of our 

NOTE: Mr. Page is the author of "The Abolition of War” and 
was speaker last summer at not less than five student conferences. 



ing can replace misunderstanding. And why 
should we limit our international education to a 
Student Friendship Week? Surely the challenge 
is big enough to stimulate us to every effort. 

Again and again it seemed to the American stu¬ 
dent group that the biggest chance for faith and 
Ghristlike feeling among students in Europe was 
5 the I. S. S. It has the confidence of Europeans 
and its leaders have far-reaching vision. If per¬ 
mitted by our efforts to continue its work, it will 
slowly but surely permeate the Student Movement. 
of Europe with the spirit of Christ. But the stu¬ 
dents of America must accept their responsibility 
and opportunity to invest in this great work of 
teaching men to live together, seeing past the dol- ■ 
lar to the spiritual values at stake. 

And who will lead the way out of the system of 
fear and hatred which results in nationalism? 
Who will provide the basis for faith which can 
dispel pessimism? Who can make clear to stu¬ 
dents that confidence alone begets confidence? 
Not Europe. Not America. But Europe and 
America working hand in hand through the chan¬ 
nels available—each offering its best to the other, 

, Ut Omnes Unum Sint. 
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which have already been taken. With regard to 
the negotiation of an international treaty outlaw¬ 
ing war as a means of settling disputes between 
nations, the 1923 Assembly of the League acted 
favorably upon the Treaty of Mutual Assistance, 
which contained a provision declaring aggressive 
war to be a crime; the 1924 Assembly passed the 
Geneva Protocol, which contained a similar pro¬ 
vision outlawing aggressive war; the negotiations 
between France, Germany, Great Britain and 
Belgium includes an outlawry provision. 

With regard to the codification of international 
law, two important projects are now under way. 
The League has appointed a committee of jurists, 
of which former Attorney General Wickersham 
is a member, to make suggestions as to next steps 
in codification. The American Institute of Inter¬ 
national Law has prepared draft conventions for 
consideration by the International Commission of 
Pan-American Jurists when it meets in Rio de 
Janeiro next August. Thus there is reason to be¬ 
lieve that substantial progress in codification will 
be made during the next few years. With regard 
to giving the World Court affirmative jurisdiction, 
it should be pointed out that twenty-five nations, 
including France, have already signed the optional 
clause, thereby-accepting compulsory jurisdiction 
of the Court in justiciable questions. The Geneva 
Protocol provided for compulsory jurisdiction. 
The draft conventions of the American Institute 
of International Law provide that compulsory 
jurisdiction be granted the Pan American Court 
of International Justice. International jurists 
are almost unanimous in favor of granting affir¬ 
mative jurisdiction to the World Court. 

If the United States would throw its influence 
behind these existing efforts, is there not every 
reason to believe that within five years an inter¬ 
national treaty could be negotiated declaring war 
as a means of settling disputes between nations 
to be a public crime, that substantial progress 
could be made in the task of gradually codifying 
international law, and that the nations would 
grant affirmative jurisdiction to the World Court? 

What chance is there that the Senate will act 
favorably upon the Harmony Program? The an¬ 
swer depends partly upon the amount of public 
opinion for the proposal which can be generated 
prior to December 17th, and partly upon the de¬ 
cisions made by the leaders of the Republican 
Party. As is well known, Senator Borah, Chair¬ 
man of the Committee on Foreign Relations of 
the Senate, has been bitterly opposed to our en¬ 
trance into the World Court, and has been sup¬ 
porting the outlawry of war instead. A bitter 
fight over the Court would further divide the Re¬ 
publican ranks and this might prove disastrous 
in the approaching Senatorial and Congressional 
elections. Moreover, Senator Borah’s assistance 
is desperately needed by certain senators who are 
seeking re-eleetion. Therefore, Senator Borah is 


in a position of great strategic importance. If he 
should come out in support of the Harmony Pro¬ 
gram, as several of the signatories who have con¬ 
ferred with him on the matter believe he will do 
at* the opportune moment, then there is a fair 
chance that the Republican leaders, in the effort to 
avoid a furious struggle within the party, might 
combine Senator Borah’s outlawry program with 
the entrance of the United States into the World 
Court. It should be remembered also that Presi¬ 
dent Coolidge has on a number of occasions spoken 
favorably of the outlawry movement. 

Regardless of the specific action which may be 
taken by the Senate, it seems unmistakably clear 
that the colleges are presented with a rare oppor¬ 
tunity to arouse the students of the country to a 
thorough study of the whole question of interna¬ 
tional relations. The action of the Senate in De¬ 
cember is important chiefly as it encourages or 
discourages the nations to persist in their effort 
to outlaw war and to create effective international 
organization. That is to say, the task before the 
people of the world is not the fulfillment of an act 
but the continuation of a process. The scene in 
the Senate in December is but a part of an act in 
the great drama of substituting reason and law 
for passion and violence in international relations. 
The debate in the Senate and throughout the 
country does, however, afford a magnificent op¬ 
portunity to focus student thought upon the whole 
question of the relation of the United States to 
international affairs and to arouse students to 
more active participation in public affairs. 

If the peace forces in the various nations exert 
themselves sufficiently within the next five years 
there is every reason to believe that the basic ele¬ 
ments of the Harmony Program can actually be 
brought to pass. With war outlawed as a public 
crime by international treaty, with important 
steps taken toward the codification of interna¬ 
tional law, with the World Court strengthened by 
having been granted affirmative jurisdiction, with 
the United States and Germany co-operating fully 
with all efforts to strengthen the Court and the 
League—when the day arrives that these things 
are actually achieved, at that hour will have 
passed the probability of another great war be¬ 
tween the nations. The peoples of the earth hate 
war and will engage in it only when they are con¬ 
vinced that they are fighting in self defense. With 
aggressive war outlawed and with means avail¬ 
able for determining the aggressor, it will no 
longer be possible for criminal leaders to wage a 
war of conquest under the guise of national 
self defense. No generation has ever been con¬ 
fronted with a more thrilling opportunity than 
that inherent in the present effort to outlaw war 
and to create adequate international organization. 
Students of America, may we depend upon you to 
respond to this supreme challenge? 
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What Shall The United States Do About 
International Organization? 

KIRBY PAGE 

{Reprinted from “An American Peace Policy” by Kirby Page) 


T HAT the peoples of the various nations are be¬ 
coming more and more interdependent and are 
less and less able to live apart from each other is 
admitted by all serious students of international 
affairs. Even a great nation like the United States, 
with an extraordinarily favorable geographical loca¬ 
tion, blessed with enormous quantities of essential 
natural resources, and with vast numbers of ener¬ 
getic and highly skilled citizens, cannot maintain a 
policy of isolation. Tins fact was pointed out by 
President Coolidge in his Chicago address of Decem¬ 
ber 4, 1924: 'T am profoundly impressed,” he said, 
“with the fact that the structure of modern society 
is essentially a unity, destined to stand or fall as 
such .... If we could not avoid involvment 
in a war whose causes were foreign, and whose 
issues were chiefly alien to us because we had settled 
them for ourselves long ago, how can we hope to 
avoid our full share of responsibility in connection 
with other world problems which, if they are ever 
to be solved, must be solved in an atmosphere of 
peace and good-will?” 

For a powerful nation like the United States not 
only to refuse to co-operate in creating effective in¬ 
ternational agencies, but to manifest downright an¬ 
tagonism to such efforts would prove to be nothing 
less than a calamity to the cause of world peace. On 
the other hand, the United States is in a position to 
render an incalculable contribution to international 
security and justice. With vast economic and fin¬ 
ancial resources, with no traditional hatreds, with 
less reason to be afraid because of the protection 
afforded by an ocean on either side, with no actual 
enemies near or far, with great reserves of moral 
enthusiasm, with all these advantages the United 
States could easily turn the tide against international 
anarchy and war and in favor of international 
organization for the settlement of dispute on a basis 
of law and fair dealing if — if only she would enter 
freely and whole-heartedly into co-operation with 
other nations to this end. With such vast issues at 
stake, let us consider the steps which should be taken 
by the United States within the near future. 

World Court 

First, the United States should enter the Per¬ 
manent Court of Interaational Justice without de¬ 
lay. There are differences of opinion concerning the 
reservations which should be attached to our adher¬ 
ence to the court. The really important thing is 
that we should actually enter the court with such 
reservations as are deemed necessary and will be 
acceptable to the other nations—and thus demon¬ 
strate by concrete action that we intend to assume 
our full share of responsibility for strengthening 
international agencies of justice. In subsequent 
paragraphs we shall discuss certain reservations 
that have recently been proposed by a group of 
peace advocates. 

Outlawry of War 

Second, the United States should co-operate 
fully with all efforts to secure an international treaty 


outlawing war by declaring it to be a public crime. 
There are differences of opinion as to the most ef¬ 
fective means of accomplishing this end; some per¬ 
sons advocate the calling of a special international 
conference for this purpose, while others believe 
that the League of Nations is the agency through 
which such an agreement could most effectively be 
negotiated. The all-important consideration is that 
the peoples and governments of the earth should 
have the will to outlaw war as a crime and should 
use their best intelligence as to the most effective 
way to accomplish this end. The people of the Unit¬ 
ed States, therefore, should insist that our Govern¬ 
ment be ready at all times to co-operate fully with 
every international endeavor to outlaw war. More 
than this, the United States should assume the in¬ 
itiative in seeking to bring about such an inter¬ 
national agreement, being willing at all times to 
counsel with representatives of other nations con¬ 
cerning the most effective way to accomplish this 
end. 

The New Harmony Peace Program for America 

Two immediate steps before the United States, 
therefore, are, entrance into the world court and co¬ 
operation in an international endeavor to outlaw war. 
A recent proposal advanced by an important group 
of peace advocates seeks to accomplish both of these 
ends by one procedure, namely, that the United 
States should enter the court without delay but that 
continuance in the court beyond five years should 
be conditioned upon the negotiation of an inter¬ 
national agreement outlawing war. This proposal 
is as follows: — .i. B - JB 

“As a measure directed toward the abolition of 
war and in order to make the Permanent Court of 
International Justice a more effective judicial sub¬ 
stitute for war in the settlement of international 
disputes, we favor the program embodied in the 
three following proposals: 

“1. The immediate adherence of the United 
States to the Court Protocol, with the Harding- 
Hughes-Coolidge reservations. 

“2. Within two years after the adherence by 
the United States to the Court Protocol, the signa¬ 
tories thereto, including the United States Govern¬ 
ment, shall formally declare by appropriate govern¬ 
mental action their endorsement of the following 
basic principles of the outlawry of war and shall 
call an international conference of all civilized na¬ 
tions for the purpose of making a general treaty 
embodying these principles. 

“(a) War between nations shall be outlawed 
as an institution for the settlement of international 
controversies by making it a crime under the law 
of nations. (The question of self-defense against 
attack or invasion is not involved or affected.) 

“(b) A code of the international law of peace, 
based upon the outlawing of war and upon equality 
and justice between all nations, great and small, 
shall be formulated and adopted. 

“(c) When war is outlawed the Permanent 
Court of International Justice shall be granted 
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affirmative jurisdiction over international, contro¬ 
versies between, sovereign nations as provided for 
and defined in the code and arising under treaties. 

“3. Should such signatories within two years 
after the adherence of the United States fail to 
make such declaration and to join in a conference 
for the purpose of making such general treaty, the 
United States may in its discretion withdraw its 
adherence to said Court Protocol and further should 
such signatories fail, within five years after the ad¬ 
herence of the United States to said Court Protocol, 
to make and execute a general treaty embodying in 
substance the aforesaid principles, the adherence of 
the United States shall thereupon terminate; but 
any action of the court taken in the interim shall 
remain in full force and effect.” 

Is this agreement a practicable proposal or 
merely a Utopian dream? The following comment 
from a recent editorial in a religious journal reveals 
an attitude which is widely held: “It is fantastic to 
believe that the nations of the world can be per¬ 
suaded in five years to "outlaw war” in any tho¬ 
roughgoing and substantial way that would mean 
anything on earth other than a fascinating phrase. 
Only the most imaginative optimism could possibly 
hope to accomplish in so very short a time a task of 
such vast and inconceivably intricate and difficult 
proportions.” Tills editorial, like many other cur¬ 
rent comments, fails to distinguish between the out¬ 
lawry of war and the abolition of war. The former 
is only a step in the direction of the latter. _ An_ in¬ 
ternational treaty declaring war to be a public crime 
will no more abolish international violence than 
laws against murder have abolished all killing of 
one individual by another. There is general agree¬ 
ment, however, that the negotiation of an inter¬ 
national treaty outlawing war would constitute an 
enormous stride toward peace. Is there any sub¬ 
stantial basis for hope that such an international 
agreement can be secured within the near future* 
There are many indications that the nations of 
Europe are moving rapidly in this direction. The 
Assembly of the League of Nations in September, 
1923, approved and recommended to the nations for 
adoption the Treaty of Mutual Assistance, Article 
One of which begins as follows: “The High Con¬ 
tracting Parties solemnly declare that aggressive 
war is an international crime and severally under¬ 
take that no one of them will be guilty of its com¬ 
mission.” The preamble of the Protocol for the 
Pacific Settlement of International Disputes adopted 
at Geneva in 1924 begins as follows: “Animated by 
the firm desire to ensure the maintenance of general 
peace and the security of nations whose existence, in¬ 
dependence or territories may be threatened; recog¬ 
nizing the solidarity of the members of the inter¬ 
national community; asserting that a war of ag¬ 
gression constitutes a violation of this solidarity and 
an international crime.” It is true that the Treaty 
of Mutual Assistance and the Protocol failed of 
ratification by the respective nations. Nevertheless 
there was general agreement concerning the outlaw¬ 
ing of aggressive war. The fact that two succes¬ 
sive Assemblies branded aggressive war as an inter¬ 
national crime establishes a precedent which is not 
likely to be ignored by future international confer¬ 
ences, and ultimately this idea will be embodied in 
an international treaty. The German offer of 
February, 1925, proposes that the signatory nations 
to a security pact should outlaw war between them¬ 
selves. 


Supporters of the outlawry movement in the 
United States have frequently insisted that the kind 
of outlawry proposed by the Treaty of Mutual As¬ 
sistance and by the Geneva Protocol is not a genuine 
outlawry proposal, since defensive war is sanctioned 
and provision made for common military action 
against an aggressor nation. On the other hand, 
critics of the American outlawry plan contend that 
it does not call for the outlawry of all war, since 
“the right of defense against actual invasion” is 
specifically reserved. One critic insists that this 
reservation “disembowels the whole plan” for the 
reason that what is outlawed “is a kind of war that 
no nation ever fights—or at least ever admits that 
it is fighting. No matter what the facts may be, no 
nation ever openly wages an offensive war.” The 
outlawry advocates respond that what they propose 
to outlaw is the institution of war, and that defen¬ 
sive measures against an invader do not constitute 
war, any more than killing in self-defense by an in¬ 
dividual constitutes murder. In spite of the long 
standing controversy, it may be that the gulf be¬ 
tween these two interpretations of outlawry is not 
so wide as is supposed by advocates on both sides. 
Both groups are endeavoring to secure an inter¬ 
national agreement declaring that an aggressive at¬ 
tack upon another nation is an international crime, 
both advocate the continued maintenance of na¬ 
tional troops for defensive purposes, both reserve 
the right to use these armed foi'ces to repel an actual 
invasion, thus it is obvious that neither side is mak¬ 
ing a pacifist proposal to refrain altogether from 
using armed forces to repel an attack. 1 The chief 
difference between the two positions is that ou¬ 
tlawry advocates would provide for armed defense 
against an aggressor by national troops alone, or at 
least without previous military alliances, whereas 
supporters of the Protocol regard definite commit¬ 
ments of mutual assistance on the part of attacked 
powers as necessary to effective defense against an 
aggressor. Thus it is evident that what one side 
means by outlawing the institution of war is sub¬ 
stantially the same as what the other side means by 
outlawing aggressive war. Since both sides insist 
upon the light of defense against attack, the defini¬ 
tion of an aggressor nation becomes all-important. 
There are numerous historic examples that reveal 
the grave difficulties involved in determining which 
nation is the aggressor. Thus far American advo¬ 
cates of outlawry have failed to provide an adequate 
definition of aggression. The Geneva Protocol, as 
is well known, made substantial progress in the 
direction. 2 

While there are serious differences of opinion be¬ 
tween the two groups with regard to ways and 
means of making effective an international outlawry 
agreement, the important thing about the joint pro¬ 
posal under discussion is that all signatories agree 
that the making of war an international crime is a 
necessary step toward its total abolition. In view 
of the fact that the Assembly has twice branded war 
as an international crime and that serious efforts 


1 It should be pointed out, however, that many advocates of outlawry, 
including the writer, do not believe that the use of military or naval 
weapons against another nation is ever justifiable- For a detailed ex¬ 
position of this position see the writer's Hr War; Xia Causes* Consequences 
and Cure/' and “The Abolition of War." 

Protocol for the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes, 
published by Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 407 W. 117 
St., New York City, price five cents. 
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are now being put forth to embody this idea in an 
international treaty, do we not have reason to be¬ 
lieve that the first proposal of the joint agreement is 
really within the realm of practical achievement? 

What shall we say concerning the proposal with 
regard to the codification of international law ? It 
should be recalled that the committee of jurists ap¬ 
pointed to draft a plan for the Permanent Court, of 
which Mr. Root was a member, recommended that 
an international conference be called to consider the 
codification of the law of nations. The recommen¬ 
dation was not accepted, but after a long delay the 
League has taken the beginning steps in the process 
of codification by appointing a committee of jurists, 
of which former Attorney-General Wicker sham is a 
member, to consider the phases of international law 
which can most readily be codified. A second im¬ 
portant move in the direction of codification is the 
preparation of draft conventions by the American 
Institute of International Law for consideration by 
the International Commission of Jurists, when it 
meets in Rio de Janeiro, in August, 1926. Thus we 
see that two important efforts are now being made 
to codify international law. There _ is room for 
legitimate difference of opinion as to just how much 
progress could be made in a single international 
conference. Supporters of the American plan of 
outlawry and advocates of the League are alike 
agreed, however, that new international law should 
be enacted and that a constantly recurring series of 
international conferences will be required if codifi¬ 
cation is to be kept up to date. Some persons be¬ 
lieve it advisable to call special conferences for this 
purpose, while others look upon the League of 
Nations as the most effective agency through which 
codification can be achieved. It is important to 
note, however, that all parties concerned are agreed 
as to the necessity of codifying existing inter¬ 
national law and of creating new law, and all admit 
that many conferences, not one, will be required be¬ 
fore a fully adequate basis of law is available for 
use by international agencies. Is there not ample 
reason, therefore, for believing that the gradual 
codification of international law is practicable? 

What about affirmative jurisdiction of the 
World Court? Is this an impracticable proposal? 
Here also it should be remembered that the com¬ 
mittee of jurists recommended that the Permanent 
Court be granted obligatory jurisdiction over cer¬ 
tain specified cases. While the recommenda¬ 
tion was not accepted by the League, provi¬ 
sion was made whereby nations could volun¬ 
tarily aceept compulsory jurisdiction of the 
Court by signing the optional clause. Twenty-five 
nations, including France, have already signed the 
optional clause. The Geneva Protocol provided for 
obligatory jurisdiction of the Court. Moreover this 
feature is being incorporated in the security pact 
which is now being negotiated between Germany, 
France, Great Britain and Belgium. Prominent 
American jurists have long advocated the granting 
of compulsory jurisdiction over justieeable questions 
to an international court. The draft conventions 
for the codification of American International Law 
clothe the Pan American Court of International 
Justice with obligatory jurisdiction. It should be 
noted carefully that the proposal under discussion 
does not call for compulsory jurisdiction over all 
international questions; compulsory jurisdiction be¬ 
ing confined to controversies “provided for and de¬ 
fined in the code and arising under treaties,” that is 


to say, justiciable questions. Even this measure of 
compulsory jurisdiction does not become operative 
until war has been outlawed. In the light of these 
facts, do we not have reason for believing that the 
governments of the world, including our own, will 
accept the affirmative jurisdiction of the World 
Court? 

With regard to the provision limiting the ad¬ 
herence of the United States to the Court to a 
period of five years unless a general treaty embody¬ 
ing the outlawry principles is negotiated. Professor 
Shotwell has called attention to the .fact that there 
are many precedents for such a reservation. As a 
matter of fact it is easy to exaggerate the import¬ 
ance of this provision. It is generally admitted, 
even by persons strongly opposed to entering the 
Court as at present constituted, that if the United, 
States once enters the Court there is very little pro¬ 
spect that she will ever actually withdraw. If at 
the end of five years the specific conditions have not 
been fully met, it would be a simple matter for our 
Government to extend the period of our adherence. 
For this reason it might be advisable to call atten¬ 
tion to this possibility by adding, after the word 
“terminate” in next to the last line, some such 
phrase as: “unless provision for an extension of time 
is made by the United States Government.” 

For the United States to enter the court imme¬ 
diately, with an endorsement of the proposal to out¬ 
law war by international treaty and with an expres¬ 
sion of willingness to accept affirmative jurisdiction 
when war is outlawed, would be ten-fold more sig¬ 
nificant than to enter merely on a basis of the Hard- 
ing-Hughes-Coolidge reservation. If the United 
States should take such action it would enormously 
strengthen peace efforts in Europe. Moreover, if 
an international treaty outlawing war is negotiated, 
there is every reason to believe that the United 
States would join the League of Nations without 
further delay. In this connection a recent utterance 
by the Editor of The Chiistian Century, hitherto a 
vigorous antagonist of American entrance into the 
Court or the League, is significant enough to be 
quoted: “With war outlawed not only the Court but 
the League of Nations takes on a fundamentally dif¬ 
ferent character. It would be hard to conjure up 
from the deepest abyss of prejudice and partisan¬ 
ship a single reason for the United States to refuse 
to enter the League when war has been plucked out 
of it by the members of the League uniting to make 
war a crime. We seem, therefore, to have here a 
proposal which opens a great vista of international 
co-operation. No one can prophesy how far the 
nations may go in the pursuit of peace and brother¬ 
hood when once they have been released by their 
own mutual oath from the fear and torment of 
war.” 

The stakes are indeed high: Immediate en¬ 
trance into the Court; co-operation on the part of 
the United States with other nations in the effort 
to reach an international agreement outlawing war; 
speedy entrance into the League by the United 
States and the assumption of full responsibility for 
strengthening all international agencies necessary 
to the maintenance of security and justice. A pro¬ 
posal with such potentialities should not be aban¬ 
doned until every possibility of its realization has 
been exhausted. 

League of Nations 

We have suggested two immediate steps which 
should be taken by the United States—entrance into 
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the World Court, either on a basis merely of the 
Harding-Hughes-Coolidge reservation or far more 
preferably on a basis of the joint proposal; and co¬ 
operation with all efforts to secure an international 
agreement outlawing war as a crime, either by call¬ 
ing a special international conference for this pur¬ 
pose, or by co-operating with the efforts of the 
League of Nations' towards this end. A third im¬ 
mediate step is to co-operate as fully and freely with 
the League of Nations as is possible for a non-mem¬ 
ber nation * Co-operation with the League even in 
an official capacity is already an accepted part of 
the foreign policy of the United States. We are 
merely suggesting that this practice be extended to 
the utmost limits. The extent to which our Gov¬ 
ernment has already entered into official relations 
with the League is not generally recognized through¬ 
out the country. The United States Government 
has been officially represented at the following con¬ 
ferences conducted by the League: Conference on 
Obscene Publications, Consultation on Opium 
Traffic, Conference on Customs Formalities, Confer¬ 
ence on Transit and Communications, Consultation 
on a new Arms Traffic Convention; and has partici¬ 
pated in the work of the Health Committee, the Ad¬ 
visory Committee on Anthrax, the Advisory Com¬ 
mittee on Traffic in Women and Children. The Un¬ 
ited States is an official member of the International 
Hydrographic Bureau. Numerous American citi¬ 
zens are members of League committees and com¬ 
missions, and several Americans are permanent mem¬ 
bers of the League Secretariat. Professor Manley 
0. Hudson recently listed the names of 12S Ameri¬ 
cans who have served the League officially in one 
capacity or another. 1 

As encouraging as is this evidence, it is obvious 
that only a beginning has been made. There are 
many additional ways in which the United States 
can participate in the activities of the League with¬ 
out becoming a member. The League of Nations 
Non-Partisan Association presented a memorial to 
the Secretary of State on May 2, 1925, in which 
attention was called to a number of additional ways 
by which the United States could co-operate with 
the work of the League, including the appointment 
of regular representatives of our Government on the 
following Commissions: Permanent Health Com¬ 
mittee, Advisory Committee on Traffic in Opium and 
other dangerous Drugs, Advisory Committee on 
Traffic in Women and Children, Permanent Man¬ 
dates Commission, Economic and Financial Commit¬ 
tee, Coordination Commission on Reduction of 
Armaments; and by ratification of certain specified 
general treaties.’ 

But increased cooperation, without membersliip 
in the League, is not sufficient to meet the needs of 
the situation. The ideals and aspirations of the 
American people with regard to world peace can 
never be fully realized until the United States is a 
full-fledged member of the League. It can hardly 
he questioned that at one period the people of the 
LInited States were overwhelmingly in favor of en¬ 
trance into a league or association of nations. 
Prominent leaders of both political parties strongly 
advocated such a procedure, numerous organizations 
representing bar, church, education, labor, com- 


1 American Cix>I>er&tion with the League of Nations, published by 
World Peace Foundation, 40 Mt. Vernon St., Boston. 

a A copy of this Memorial may be secured from the League of Nations 
Non-Partisan Association. 6 East 39th St., New York City. 


merce, finance, endorsed the idea in countless resolu¬ 
tions. Then came the political campaign of 1920 
with its bitter personal feuds, as a result of which 
the real underlying issues were obscured by passion, 
misrepresentation and downright falsehood. Never¬ 
theless, so favorable was public sentiment toward 
entrance that the Senate would have ratified the 
treaty and the United States would have entered 
the League except for the refusal of President 
Wilson to accept the Senate reservations. There is 
no room for doubt that the serious illness of Presi¬ 
dent Wilson, in addition to making him irritable 
and obstinate, prevented him from keeping in inti¬ 
mate touch with the situation in the Senate. It is 
well to remember that, in spite of the unparalleled 
bitterness which prevailed, the final vote on ratifi¬ 
cation with reservations attached was 49 yeas and 
35 nays, that is to say, a considerable majority of 
senators were in favor of entrance into the League.’ 
If the President had been willing to accept reserva¬ 
tions, the required two-thirds vote could probably 
have been secured and we would have entered the 
League immediately. The reservations would have 
made very little, if any, difference in the effective¬ 
ness of our co-operation. 

The attempt to assess responsibility for our 
failure to enter the League is a fruitless perform¬ 
ance. The real question now before the people of 
the United States is this: Shall we continue to be 
blinded and paralyzed by passion and partisanship, 
or shall we forget the feuds of the past and 
determine our attitude toward the League in the 
light of the actual facts of the existing world situ¬ 
ation? If all memory of the violent controversy of 
1920 could be erased, can there be any doubt that 
the United States would enter the League without 
delay? We would enter the League not because we 
believe it to be a perfect instrument—on the con¬ 
trary, its weaknesses and grave imperfections are 
fully recognized—but because the place for a power¬ 
ful nation like the United States is on the inside, 
where it may aid in determining the character of 
its activities and the scope of its jurisdiction, rather 
than on the outside, indulging in harshest criticism. 

Mr. Elihu Boot recently said: “The important 
thing is to get the light kind of an institution 
started, even though it be in the most rudimentary 
form. There is one unfailing characteristic of 
human nature which comes into play when an insti¬ 
tution is once started. It is that after an institution 
is established and is conspicuous and universally 
known, it enters into the basis of thought of the 
people who have to do with the subjects to which 
it relates. People begin to think differently about 
such subjects. They begin to think that way, and if 
the institution is so conducted as to command con¬ 
fidence within its original limited scope, it grows 
naturally and inevitably because the fundamental 
idea being no longer a novelty and being accepted, 
enlargements and improvements of the idea are soon 
readily accepted.” 2 


iFor an excellent review of the Senate vote on various reservations, 
see The United States Senate and the Treaty, published by the World 
Peace Foundation, 40 Mount Vernon St., Boston . 

2 Foreign Affairs, April, 1925, p. 356. 


Ed..Note.—The writer goes on to suggest a 
number of reservations which he thinks might be 
necessary were the United States to enter the 
League. Space does not permit enumeration of them 
here. 
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JESUS AND MODERN SOCIAL PROBLEMS 

KIRBY PAGE 


W HAT light does the teaching of Jesus shed upon 
modem social problenis ? Can we get any guid¬ 
ance from him concerning the complex and baffling 
questions of the day ? Does he reveal to us what we 
ought to do about the open or closed shop in industry, 
the party system in politics, the raising or lowering of 
the bars against immigration, military preparedness, 
the League of Nations, and a thousand other important 
matters which are pressing upon us ? It is obvious that 
detailed and authoritative answers from Jesus are not 
forthcoming. He did not establish a moral code. Any 
effort, therefore, to use the Bible as an arsenal of 
proof-texts will merely plunge us more deeply into con¬ 
troversy. The contributions which Jesus can make 
toward the solution of current problems is in the realm 
of ideals and attitudes. His purpose %vas to state dearly 
and simply the great principles of the moral life, leaving 
individuals and groups to apply them in particular 
cases. If we are to get any light from him, we must, 
therefore, keep his fundamental principles constantly 
in mind. 

Specifications for a Christian Life 

Jesus conceived of life in family terms. God is 
Father and all men are brothers. With Jesus there is 
no discrimination on grounds of race, nationality, class, 
or sex. He mingled on terms of equality with Jews, 
Samaritans, Syro-pheuicians, Greeks and Romans, rich 
and poor, high and lowly, saints and sinners. He 
looked upon every human being as a child of God 
and therefore o! inestimable value, each one more 
precious than the whole world of material possessions. 
He taught that the individual child of God should 
always be treated as an end in himself and never 
merely as a means to the pleasure or gratification of 
another. Rather than cause one of these little ones to 
stumble, it would be better for a man to drown him¬ 
self in the sea. 

Since God is Father and all men are brothers and 
each is of priceless worth, it. follows that Christian 
virtues are family virtues. Attitudes and practices 
which have no place in the ideal family are wrong for 
Christians. Jesus has no place in his way of life for 
hatred, retaliation and revenge. “Ye have heard that it 
was said, An eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth * 
but I say unto you—’ something radically different. • 
On the other hand, followers of Jesus are under the 
positive obligation to treat every person as a member 
of the Father’s family. * 

In response to a question as to which is the greatest 
commandment, Jesus summarized all the law, the 
prophets and the gospel in terms of love—the pre¬ 
eminent family virtue—love toward God and toward 
man. We are to love not only the good and attractive 


members of the family, but also the wicked and un¬ 
lovely, including those who are seeking to do us harm 
and even to destroy us. 'Love your enemies, do good 
to them that hate you, bless them that curse you, pray 
for them that despitefully use you;” nothing less than 
this is the challenge of Jesus. Not only love, but for¬ 
giveness, is demanded. In response to the question of 
Peter as to whether he should forgive his brother seven 
times, Jesus replied, “Seventy times seventhat is to 
say, live always in the forgiving spirit. Love and for¬ 
giveness are the means of redeeming the erring one 
and of restoring him to the family circle. Therefore, 
the innocent members must love and serve and suffer 
for the sake of the guilty* That this is the gospel of 
Jesus is to be seen not only in his teaching but pre¬ 
eminently in his example. The cross of Calvary is 
only the natural culmination of Jesus 7 manner of life. 
Here we see the innocent loving, serving, suffering, 
dying for the sake of the guilty. This, says Jesus, is 
the way every member of the family ought to live. 
“If any man would come after me, let him deny him¬ 
self, and take up his cross, and follow me.” This is 
the way to restore the broken family bonds; overcome 
evil by doing good. 

There is no place in a family religion for greed. 
Listen to these words : “Take heed, and keep your¬ 
selves from all covetousness: lor a man's life consist¬ 
ed! not in the abundance of the things which he 
possesseth. • • • For what shall a man be profited, 

if he shall gain the whole world, and forfeit his life? 

* . . It is easier for a camel to go through a needle's 

eye, than for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of 
God. . . . Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon 

the earth. , . . Ye cannot serve God and mammon.” 

A good member of the family does not live to gain, 
but to serve. Comfort and luxuries are of secondary 
importance. “Be not therefore anxious, saying, What 
shall we eat ? or, What shall we drink ? or, Wherewithal 
shall we be clothed? . . . Seek ye first his king¬ 

dom and his righteousness; and all these things shall 
be added unto you.” Our primary obligation is to seek 
the realm of right relations, with God and with our 
fellows. Therefore, our time, energy, talents, and 
means are to be regarded as a sacred trust to be ad¬ 
ministered for the good of the family of God. “Who¬ 
soever would become great among you shall be your 
minister, and whosoever would be first among you 
shall be your servant. . . . For whosoever would 

save his life shall lose it; but whosoever shall lose his 
lif? for my sake, the same shall save it.” , 

This, then, is Jesus' way of life; To live in daily 
companionship with God as Father; to regard every 
human being as of inestimable value, always to be 
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treated as an end, never as a means; to look upon 
every person a s a member of the family, God's family, 
and therefore wotthy of understanding, sympathy, 
affection, forgiveness, service, and sacrifice; to refuse 
ever to be motivated by greed, hatred, retaliation, or 
revenge; to seek first and all the time the kingdom or 
family of God, endeavoring to overcome evil by doing 
good. 

Current Problems 

Do the teaching and spirit of Jesus shed any light 
upon specific social problems in our day? If every 
human being, however weak and undeveloped, is of 
infinite value, what shall we say of exploitation, the 
using of another unjustly for our own gain or gratifica¬ 
tion? What justification is there for such practices 
as the following: the twelve-hour day in industry; the 
payment of wages which are insufficient to enable a 
man to support himself and family in health and 
decency; the housing of vast numbers of the less able or 
less fortunate workers in tenements or hovels which 
prevent wholesome living; political domination and ex¬ 
ploitation of the peoples of the backward nations for 
the comfort and luxury of the more favored peoples? 
If we are under obligation to love our neighbor, that is, 
anyone who is in need, in the same way that God loves 
us, what excuse is there for living in luxury while 
many are in dire poverty? How shall we justify the 
diverting of raw materials, labor, and money into the 
production of luxuries and thereby increasing the cost 
of necessities for the poor? 

If Jesus 1 conception of all men and women as mem¬ 
bers of one family is valid, what about the tendency to 
classify people into categories and then treat them 
merely as members of a group, class, nation, or race, 
rather than as individuals of infinite worth? What 
Christian justification is there for determining one's 
relations to another person on the basis of color, lan¬ 
guage, class, or nationality ? If there is no place in the 
religion of Jesus for hatred, retaliation, and revenge, 
how can a Christian engage in war? If we are under 


obligation to love our enemies, to forgive them seventy 
times seven, and to overcome evil by doing good, are 
we ever justified in using bayonets, guns, gas and 
blockades against them? 

Is Jesus’ Way of Life Practicable? 

That Jesus' religion is a family affair can scarcely 
be questioned. The. real question is this: Are we ex¬ 
pected to live as he did? What will happen to us if 
we do? Was his way really practicable even for him¬ 
self ? Another question must first be answered: 
Practicable for what? Certainly not as a means of 
gaining comfort, luxury, or safety, nor as a way to 
achieve success as success is measured by customary 
standards [ His last breath was drawn on a criminal 
cross. The acclamations of the multitude had died 
away. His disciples had betrayed, denied, and deserted 
him. His cause seemed to have gone down in irretriev¬ 
able disaster. Practical for what? As a means of 
building the family of God! The cross of shame and 
despair has become the symbol of glory and victory. 
From that life of agony and humiliation has come more 
of deansing, redeeming, and restoring than from all 
other sources combined. Today this family religion of 
Jesus is the supreme hope of a divided, class-ridden, 
war-tom humanity. But mankind awaits the coming of 
a greater number of followers of Jesus who have the 
faith, the love, and the courage to incarnate the family 
virtues in flesh and blood. To live this way cost Jesus 
his life. Most of the early disciples filled martyrs 1 
graves as a result of their refusal to abandon his re¬ 
ligion. Through the ages in all lands those men and 
women who have most nearly approximated his atti¬ 
tudes and practices have found themselves treading the 
way of the cross. All this is in accordance with the 
warning of Jesus: “The Son of man must suffer many 
tilings, and be rejected by the elders, and the chief 
priests, and the scribes, and be killed. . . . Be¬ 

hold, I send you forth as lambs in the midst of wolves. 

(Continued on page 40) 



This bronze tablet is on the West End Presbyterian Church of New York City. It was suggested by a business man 
who believed in applying the teachings of Christ to industrial relations. 























IS THERE CLASS DISTINCTION WITHIN THE 

PROTESTANT CHURCH? 


REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


1 HAVE been asked to answer the question, "Is 
there class distinction within the Protestant 
church?” and my answer to it would be a no, but 
not a reassuring "no." There are no class distinctions 
within the Protestant church largely because the 
Protestant church is itself identified with a single c ass. 
The great moral danger of Protestantism is not that it 
should fail to exemplify the principles of Christian 
brotherhood within its own fellowship, but that it should 
outrage those principles by its relation to other group . 
Which is to say that the Protestant church is largely 
the church of the middle classes.. There are ® 
class distinctions in America, but m as far as there are, 
Protestantism is largely the church ot the middle 

classes. t 

The manual laborer is not in our churches. In 
America that is largely due to the fact that the manual 
laborer is a South European and, therefore, either a 
Catholic or a victim of the kind of irreligion which is 
the bane of Catholic countries. If he is a skilled 
worker of the higher type he may belong to a 
Protestant church, but he then also belongs to the mid¬ 
dle class. One of the significant social phenomena of 
America is that all the skilled workers do belong to the 
middle classes by temperament and interest. They do 
not have any sense of solidarity with the workers of aU 
classes as European laborers have. In their psychology 
they are completely middle class. Most ot them hope 
some day to graduate out of the laboring class and be¬ 
come employers in their own right Their most con¬ 
sistent ambitions are to get ahead in the world, to 
achieve “success,” and not to help the poor and lowly 
to emancipation from their misery. These workers of 
the skilled type may be in the churches, but they are 
also in the middle class. Rich people may be m the 
church, but they are also in the middle class by ^empei 
and by test of their significant attitudes. W e have in 
America no hereditary aristocracy. Most t 0 L, 0 ^ 
wealthy people have had their wealth for but one 
two generations. In older sections of the country sue 
as New England, some wealth may be a little older, but 
it is not old enough to be sharply differentiated from the 
middle class. America is in fact the great middle class 
paradise. It is also the most Protestant of all nations 
That may be a coincidence, but a study oi other nations 
will prompt the suspicion that we have here a relation 
‘of cause and effect. 


A Lesson from European Protestantism 

England gives us some interesting data on't^rob; 
lem. "’The nonconformist churches are largely thd 
churches of the commercial middle classy of the smaU 
traders, clerks, and petty bourgeoisie. The aristocrats 
and workers are mostly in the Anglican church whid , 
for the purposes of our analysis, must be regarded as 
Catholic in temper rather than Protestant. There was a 
time when the Anglican church was identified almost 
solely with the aristocracy, but it has regained the 
worker. The best proof of that fact is that in con¬ 


temporary political struggles dozens of the bishops ot 
the Anglican church and hundreds of its priests have 
identified themselves with the labor party, while the 
nonconformists are mostly members of the liberal party. 

The reason for this is that Protestantism stands for 
individualism and the principle of liberty; and it was 
by emphasis upon that principle that the commercia 
middle classes emerged in the nineteenth century and 
fought their winning battle with the aristocracy. The 
Gladstonian battles of die nineteenth century were 
largely battles between Anglicanism and nonconformity, 
in which Anglicanism chose the tory party and non¬ 
conformity the liberty party as its po itical tool. In 
the new political battles of the twentieth century labor 
is fighting against the commercial classes as the middle 
classes once fought against the aristocracy, and in its 
battle it has the support of large sections of the estab¬ 
lished church. . ,, . , , oc 

If these circumstances should still be regarded a 
fortuitous, it is but necessary to glance at Genmmy. 
There the Protestant church is completely identified 
with the middle class groups. It once had the loyalty 
of the laboring masses, but lost it since Marxism has 
spread among the workers. The Protestant church 
lost the laborer to the social democratic party. In Ger¬ 
many political opinions become a religion, and conse- 
quently no laborer stays within the church. The Cath- 
olic church, on the other hand, has held the laborer. 
There are large Catholic labor unions which make 
common cause with the socialistic labor unions in 
political and economic struggles, but refuse to accepL 
their irreligious philosophies. The consequence is tha 
in Germany Catholicism is largely on the side of democ¬ 
racy, while Protestantism is more or less involved with 
and identified with monarchism and nationalism. I he 
reason for this fact is similar in Germany to the reasons 
which operated in England. Catholicism, whatever its 
religious weakness, is deeply involved in traditions ot 
social solidarity. It does not believe in laissez faire. 
It does not accept the theory that the law of supply and 
demand is the final law of economic life. It does not 
maintain that the highest political good is to secure un¬ 
restrained political liberty for the individual. In fact, 
it believes this so little that its social solidarity always 
degenerates into autocracy and social compulsion. 
A.gainst this compulsion the Protestant reformation 
made a justified protest. But Protestantism has not yet 
learned to combine ideals of individual liberty with 
ideals of social responsibility. We believe that business 
should remain unmolested. We hold that govOTimental 
restraint of every kind is irksome. We think that 
every man can succeed if he has the diligence and en¬ 
ergy to try. There is. of course, much truth in these 
emphases/ But there is some truth which they miss. 
In this world, in which economic relationships are grow¬ 
ing daily more intricate and in which freedom of oppor¬ 
tunity is becoming steadily more illusive, the ideals of 
the kingdom of God must be worked out upon the basis, 
not of liberty, but of social solidarity. We must not 
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How Mr. Niebuhr Answers the 
* Question 

There are no class distinctions within 
the Protestant church largely because 
the Protestant church is itself identi¬ 
fied with a single class—the middle 
class. . ... The effort to establish a 
brotherhood within the Christian 
church is therefore of small moment 
at the present time beside the greater 
task of overcoming the social chasm 
which threatens to divide the Protes¬ 
tant church from a large section of the 
population of our country. 


only help individuals to succeed, but we must help 
whole classes to come into their own. We must remove 
injustices in social and economic life which operate 
against the life of the worker. Except we do this, the 
most frantic evangelism will not gain or preserve the 
loyalty of the workers to our churches. 

The Moral Peril of Protestantism Today 

We have already intimated that the problem in 
America is complicated by the race situation. The 
North Europeans settled America first. They have, by 
the advantage of prior possession and also possibly by 
the virtue of superior diligence and thrift, come into 
possession of the power and privilege of our industrial 
life. The manual toil, the “dirty work” in our indus¬ 
tries, is performed by South Europeans on the whole. 
Thus a deep chasm is being created in which all three 
forces of social life, race, class, and religion, are opera¬ 
tive. They are Catholic and we are Protestant; they 
are South Europeans and we are “Nordics”; they are 
the workers and we are the owners. No one can say 
what such a situation will develop in time. Already 
there are many cities in New England and elsewhere 
where a clear-cut social and political struggle has devel¬ 
oped between the two groups, with the South Europeans 
often in control of the political machinery by virtue of 
their alliance with the Irish, and the Protestants in 
undisputed supremacy in the industrial and economic 
world. In such struggles the Protestants are usually 
on the side of moral decency against police administra¬ 
tions which permit the worst type of laxity in the moral 
life of the city. But they are also often on the side of 
economic privilege against the rising tide of the 
democracy. The moral peril of Protestantism today is 
that it should imagine itself the tool of God because it 
believes in decency and should be blind to its moral 
limitations which lead it into a support of privilege 
against efforts of social and economic readjustment. 

The effort to establish a brotherhood within the 
Christian church is therefore of small moment at the 
present time beside the greater task of overcoming the 
social chasm which threatens to divide the Protestant 
church from a large section of the population of our 
country. Certainly we should strive for brotherhood 


within the confines of our fellowship. A gospel of 
brotherhood that cannot validate itself in its own life 
will hardly conquer the world. We must strive to erase 
class and race distinctions within the confines of the 
Protestant church. But still more is it necessary that 
we look with the utmost honesty into the motives and 
instincts which prompt the political and social attitudes 
of Protestant people. If we do not do this with abso¬ 
lute sincerity we will finally have a nation of warring 
camps not dissimilar to the community at Herrin, where 
a frightful civil war has raged for several years with 
the most pious Protestants on one side and Catholics on 
the other. The Protestants claimed they were fighting 
for law and order and the Catholics asserted they were 
fighting for social justice. Both were right. That is 
the tragedy of it. True religion must produce‘not only 
decency, but love. As long as Protestantism develops 
moral purity, but does not develop a sensitive con¬ 
science in the field of economic and social morality it 
will remain a class religion. It will not build the king¬ 
dom of God as it ought. 

JESUS AND MODERN 

SOCL4L PROBLEMS 

(Continued from page 34) 

. . . If they have called the master of the house 

Beelzebub, how much more shall they call them of his 
household! . . . They shall put you out of the 

synagogues: yea, the hour cometh, that whosoever 
killeth you shall think that he offereth service to God. 

. . . For whosoever would save his life shall lose 
it: and whosoever shall lose his life for my sake shall 
find it. . . . Except a grain of wheat fall into the 

earth and die, it abideth by itself alone; but if it die, it 
beareth much fruit.” 

What then shall we say? Does the ethics of Jesus 
shed any light upon the solution of concrete social 
problems in our day? How should a native-born, 
white American treat a Negro or a Japanese? At least 
this much is clear from the teaching and spirit of Jesus: 
The Negro or Japanese should be regarded as a mem¬ 
ber of God’s family, and treated accordingly. Just how 
a member of God’s family should be treated must be 
determined in the light of the actual facts in a concrete 
situation, but certainly there is no Christian justifica¬ 
tion for discrimination or exploitation because of color 
or race. What should a Christian business man do 
about Bolshevism, or a Christian member of the 
I. W. W. do about capitalism ? In each case the mem¬ 
bers of the opposing group are still members of the 
family and there is no excuse for hatred, violence or 
revenge. In wartime what should be the attitude of 
Americans toward Germans? If the religion of Jesus 
has any validity in our day, the injunction to love our 
enemies, pray for them and do them good, is still bind¬ 
ing upon followers of Jesus. In the end it all comes 
down to this: The religion of Jesus can help solve the 
complex social problems of our day just in the pro¬ 
portion as his followers have his faith in spiritual 
processes and the supremacy of good over evil, his 
compassion and love for evil-doers, and his courage to 
keep on loving and serving, even though this way of life 
leads to the cross of suffering, shame, and seeming 
defeat. 
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What’s on the Student’s Mind? 

By Kirby, Page, - 


W HA T are students thinking about? Are they 
taking their studies seriously, or are they de¬ 
voting themselves primarily to extra curriculum 
activities? Are they manifesting any intelligent interest 
in current world problems, or are they predominantly 
concerned with athletics and dancing? 

A unique opportunity to observe the working of the 
student mind is afforded at the various student confer¬ 
ences conducted by the student departments of the Y . M. 
C. A. and Y. W. C. A. During the past few weeks the 
writer has been privileged to attend such conferences in 
the Eastern, Southern, Southwestern, and Rocky Moun¬ 
tain regions. It should be recognized that the personnel 
of these conferences is not really typical of the student 
body of the country, but represents the group most in¬ 
terested in religious and moral problems; that is to say, 
the delegates at these conferences have undergone a highly 
selective process. On the whole, they are a very ale it 
lot and probably understand the real situation on the 
various campuses as well as any group that could easily 
be assembled. After attending a number of these con¬ 
ferences and after speaking in many colleges through- 
| out the country, the writer should like to express certain 
' opinions concerning the existing situation in the colleges. 
It should, of course, he recognized that generalizations 
are dangerous, and that conditions vary considerably 
from college to college. 

1. The rank and file of students throughout the coun¬ 
try are not taking life very seriously. Most of them 
are much more concerned with campus activities than 
with the curriculum. College athletics are becoming in¬ 
creasingly commercialized and are dominated by the 
competitive spirit. The craze for dancing is widespread, 


and vast numbers of students spend a disproportionate 
amount of energy and money in this way. A consum¬ 
able number of students throughout the country are liv¬ 
ing luxuriously and are wasting large sums of dad» 
money. Many of them seem to have little idea as to why 
they are in college, and devote themselves chiefly to the 
task of having a good time. Our system of examinations 
makes it possible for a student by periodic cramming and 
"■orwing himself with textbook information to graduate 
from college with pitifully little real education. Only 
a relatively small percentage of students are making a 
serious effort to understand the nature of our modern 
world, or doing any really creative thinking. There is 
much ground for the charge frequently made by visitors 
from abroad that American students are spoon-fed, and 
are the most docile-minded students in the woild. An 
open forum on almost any campus in the country will 
reveal the crassest ignorance and most violent preju¬ 
dices on the part of even the more select group which 
attends such a gathering. Most college students have 
only the faintest idea as to what is wrong with our civili¬ 
zation. As a ride, they reflect the unthinking optimism 
of the homes from which they come. 

Serious Moral Conditions 
2 Moral conditions on many campuses are very seri¬ 
ous, if not alarming. Cheating in examinations is very 
prevalent throughout the country. In many colleges 
the honor system has broken down completely. Exces¬ 
sive indulgence in card playing prevails upon many cam¬ 
puses, and gambling is not uncommon. On many cam¬ 
puses there is a good deal of drinking and some drunk¬ 
enness. The relations between men and women frequently 
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furnish grounds for genuine concern, Petting and fussing 
of an extreme sort are exceedingly widespread. Promis¬ 
cuous kissing, fondling, and embracing are fluently 
taken for granted* One sorority girl told the writer that 
on her campus the sororities insisted that their members 
allow their escorts to kiss them; that only in this way 
could the popular standing of the sorority be maintained. 
Under such circumstances it is inevitable that there should 
be frequent moral tragedies. The number of such cases 
is sufficiently large to be an occasion for genuine alarm 
over the tendencies of the time. As to whether moral 
conditions are better or worse than in past decades, or 
whether the situation is more alarming on college cam¬ 
puses than in non-college communities, the writer cannot 
say. The one thing that is absolutely certain is that 
there is incontrovertible evidence to indicate that the 
present moral situation on many campuses is very serious 
indeed. 

Interest in Social Questions 


4* In contrast to the general aimlessness of most stu¬ 
dents, a small but influential group are facing the ques¬ 
tion of life work with great seriousness. Whereas, in 
former student generations the most consecrated students 
turned toward the foreign missionary field, an increasing 
number are now turning toward the fields of business, in¬ 
ternational relations, and other social problems with an 
equal devotion. There is a growing realization among 
certain students that foreign missionaries are not the only 
persons who are obligated to follow the will of God for 
their lives, and that the missionary calling is not the only 
one in which fully consecrated men and women are urgently 
needed. There has been a new awakening as to the impor¬ 
tance of Bible study, Bruce Curry, of the Biblical Semi¬ 
nary of New York, has been going about the country 
during the past two years showing students how to study 
the Bible, and has met with an extraordinary response. 
The average attendance at the Bible classes at Silver Bay 
was higher this year than for many years. 


3. On the opposite side of the balance sheet are three 
extremely favorable items. The first is that an increas¬ 
ing number of students are becoming well informed and 
deeply aroused concerning the great social problems of 
the day. A conspicuous example of this is found in the 
changing attitude toward war and international prob¬ 
lems. The relative number of students who take the 
absolutist position that they will not participate in anv 
future war is steadily increasing. Sentiment against 
military training in colleges is also increasing. The 
movement against the compulsory feature of military 
training in a number of State universities is assuming 
significant proportions. Various student bodies and con¬ 
ferences have voted adversely to Defense Day. Of great 
significance is the intensified interest in the World Court 
and League of Nations now being manifested among stu¬ 
dents, The Council of Christian Associations, a body 
officially representing the student departments of the 
\. M. C. A* and V , W, C. A., at its meeting last week 
voted to inaugurate a nation-wide campaign in the col¬ 
leges this autumn to create sentiment favorable to the 
entrance of the United States into the World Court and 
recommended for special study the Harmony Peace Pro¬ 
gram. 

Theic is also a real awakening among a selected group 
of college students concerning racial and economic prob¬ 
lems. Even in the South a number of students are be¬ 
ginning to challenge accepted standards and practices 
with reference to the treatment of Negroes. Interracial 
committees of white people and Negroes have been formed 
on a number of campuses. There is, perhaps, an even 
greater awakening with reference to the 
significance of economic and industrial 
problems. One of the deepest responses 
provoked by any speaker at the student 
conferences this summer was that which 
followed the appeal for the simple life 
made by Bill Simpson, who is sometimes 
referred to as the Ghandi of America, 
at the Silver Bay Conference. Many col¬ 
lege students are beginning to look crit¬ 
ically at the whole question of luxury and 
personal expenditure. There is an in¬ 
creasing tendency among college students 
to make a critical evaluation of the pres¬ 
ent industrial order. 


more student Initiative 

5. One of the most significant things that is happen¬ 
ing in the colleges is the rapid increase in student initia¬ 
tive in the Christian associations. There was a day 
when the student Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. was di¬ 
rected almost exclusively by a few mature leaders like 
John It. Mott, Robert E. Speer, and Sherwood Eddy. 
Within the last three years, however, students have been 
assuming an increasing share of control of the student 
movement. The high peak was reached at the national 
council meeting at Lake Forest during the first week 
in September. Those of ns who have been intimately 
in touch with the student movement for some years were 
thrilled at the quality of the delegates assembled and 
the initiative which they manifested. They are now as¬ 
suming responsibility for the determination of major 
questions of policy. Another indication of this rise of 
student initiative is found in the great interdenomina¬ 
tional student conference being planned for the Christ¬ 
mas vacation at Evanston, Another interesting phase 
is found in the decision of the students to experiment 
witli a joint conference of men and women at Estes Park, 
Colorado, There was general agreement among those 
present that this was one of the best conferences ever 
held. It is not an exaggeration to say that within the 
past two years a genuine student movement has come 
into being in this country. It is difficult to overstate 
the importance of this development as it relates to the 
part that students are to play in the solution of the 
great problems of our day. 



WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


Every healthy-minded Christian must 
have, as Paul, a skylark motion in his re¬ 
ligion. Some churchmen keep too close 
to the nest. Their religion is provincially 
intimate, morbidly individualistic. They 
need to swing out to catch world-views. 
On the other hand, many in modern times 
need to come in from a merely general 
public interest in religion to a close-up 
personal intimacy with the living Christ. 

W e shall never redeem men hv vague 
general interest in religion. We come to 
vital grips with our religious beliefs only 
in the intimacy of the personal and the 
possessive. —Ralph W. Sockman. 
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What 

the Juvenile Court Has 

to Say 


to the Home 

w 


By Miriam Van Waters 

Referee of the Juvenile Court , Los Angeles , California. Author of “Youth in Conflict ” 



EAN PAUL RICHTER wrote: “If a child tells 
a lie, frighten him with his had conduct; tell him 
he has told a lie, but don’t tell him he is a liar. 
You destroy his moral confidence in himself by defining 
him as a liar.” 

This profound saying illustrates one of the princi¬ 
ples of the modern juvenile court, which 
is to save the child from a criminal 
classification. Each State has its own 
legislation, differing as to age limit and 
amount of authority conferred; but 
all juvenile courts are patterned on 
the law drawn up by the Chicago Bar 
Association in 1898, which had as its 
fundamental aim the 'parental treat¬ 
ment of young offenders. In other 
words, a child who breaks the law is 
treated as a child who has lost his par¬ 
ents, or whose parents are unwilling, 
or unable, or unfit to give him proper 
parental control. The theory of the 
law is that the child should never be 
proceeded against as a criminal. 

Criminal procedure is much con¬ 
cerned with finding a definition, or a 
label; it must be determined exactly 
whether the offense is theft, or break¬ 
ing and entering, or assault, and the 
person who has committed the act is 
a thief or burglar. He must bear the 
label until his sentence is over. The 
juvenile court, on the other hand, 
is concerned with the condition of the 
child, his health, intelligence, -educa¬ 
tion, nutrition, social and religious ex¬ 
perience ; in short, the sum total of his 
opportunities and his handicaps. If the court finds that 
the child is in need of protection, he is declared a ward 
of the State, and he is legally entitled to “care, custody, 
and discipline which shall be as nearly as may be that 
which should have been given by the parents.” 

It is this which brings the subject of the juvenile 
court and the American home so close together. Each 
day the court must scrutinize the home life of the child 
brought before it, and determine if the home is up to 
standard. And what is the minimum standard below 
which no child can safely be left with its unparental 
parents? Julia Lathrop, with her clear and beautiful 
words, has stated the general principle that should guide 
each judge and referee of the juvenile court: 

“No child should be removed from his own home un¬ 
less it is impossible to make the home safe for the child, 
or his continuance in the home safe for the community.” 

Is it not possible when one reviews thousands of cases 
a year, as must be done in all large county courts, to 
find something to say to parents who do not wish to 
lose their children, nor to place the burden of their rear¬ 


ing and education upon county and State officials—par¬ 
ents who are bewildered by the complexities of modern 
life, and who yearn to do their best by their children, 
but are in serious doubt whether their own parental reins 
are drawn too loose or too tight? At sixteen shall Teddy 
be given a latch-key; shall Mary be permitted to go on 
unchaperoned automobile rides; if 
Jimmy, aged five, has a temper-tan¬ 
trum, is it better to thrash him, or to 
leave him alone? These and other con¬ 
crete problems constantly harass the 
minds of parents and probably always 
have. The new conditions to-day are 
the rapid increase in population, the 
greater number of broken homes (in the 
last quarter century it has been esti¬ 
mated that the divorce rate has in¬ 
creased from one in thirty marriages 
to one in five throughout our country), 
and the multiplicity of inventions for 
travel and talk, so that young people 
may go everywhere and hear everything 
and parents no longer have opportu¬ 
nity to supervise their companions or 
to pass upon their sources of informa¬ 
tion. 

Complacent Indifference of Parents 

Some parents appear to be indiffer¬ 
ent about the fate of children not their 
own. Those who would like to see the 
kingdom of childhood on earth know 
that “not till every child is to thee as 
thine own,” can we expect any lasting 
improvement in our social conditions. 
Just as we have learned in matters of 
public health that one case of neglected diphtheria, or 
infantile paralysis, or bubonic plague may infect a whole 
neighborhood, so we are going to be forced to learn that 
no child can safely be neglected in his moral education. 
Ideas are contagious, too. The manners and customs 
of the city streets spread into homes, no matter how care¬ 
fully the young are guarded. 

No Increase in Juvenile Delinquency 

It is of value for parents to know that study of 
statistics does not show any increase in juvenile delin¬ 
quency; in fact, the movement is the other way. In the 
only places where careful statistics have been kept over 
a long period of time, notably in Massachusetts and in 
New York, there has been a decrease within the past 
ten years amounting to 10 per cent. This is contrary 
to general impression. Newspapers that feature stories 
of young people in trouble, paid, professional “reform¬ 
ers,” self-seeking crime commissions, and other sources 
of inaccurate, “alarmist” statement, have no basis of fact 
for spreading the idea that more boys and girls are de- 
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Miss Van Waters (who is also Dr. 
Van Water# and Judge Van Waters) 
h referee of the Juvenile Court of 
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those who are directing their energies 
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A New Brotherhood 

The Fellowship for a Christian Social Order 

By KIRBY PAGE 


T HE Fellowship for a Christian So¬ 
cial Order was formed at the new 
historic gathering at Lake Mohonk 
in May, 1922, at which William Austin 
Smith delivered his famous address on 
“War and the Churches.” The Fellowship 
grew out of a desire on the part of those 
assembled for an informal movement under 
whose auspices they could gather together 
from time to time for discussion, worship 
and comradeship. There was a unanimous 
feeling that it was unwise to create a new 
organization with elaborate madiinery. 

The following basis was agreed upon: 
“This Fellowship binds together for mu¬ 
tual counsel, inspiration, and cooperation, 
men and women who are seeking to effect 
fundamental changes in the spirit and 
structure of the present social order 
through loyalty to Jesus' way of life. We 
believe that the deepest human fellowship 
has its necessary basis in fellowship with 
God as He is revealed in Jesus. We be¬ 
lieve that according to the life and teach¬ 
ing of Jesus, the supreme task of mankind 
is the creation of a social order, the King¬ 
dom of God on earth, wherein the maxi¬ 
mum opportunity shall be afforded for the 
development and enrichment of every hu¬ 
man personality; in which the supreme mo¬ 
tive shall be love; wherein men shall coop¬ 
erate in service for the common good and 
brotherhood shall be a reality in all of the 
daily relationships of life. 

“We must, therefore, endeavor to trans¬ 
form such unchristian attitudes and prac¬ 
tices as now hinder fellowship; extrav¬ 
agant luxury for some, while many live in 
poverty and want; excessive concentration 
of power and privilege as a result of vast 
wealth in the hands of a few; monopoly of 
natural resources for private gain; auto¬ 
cratic control of industry by any group; 
production for individual profit and power 
rather than for social use and service; ar¬ 
rogance and antagonism of classes, nations 
and races; war, the final denial of broth¬ 
erhood. 

“We believe that in the spirit and princi¬ 
ples of Jesus is found the way of overcom¬ 
ing these evils, and that within the Chris¬ 
tian Church there should he a unity of 
purpose and endeavor for the achieving of 
a Christian social order. By means of fel¬ 
lowship in thought and prayer we come to 
understand the point of view of those who 
differ from us, make possible new discov¬ 
eries of truth, and aid one another in the 
solution of common problems. We believe 
that social changes should he effected 
through educational and spiritual processes, 
especially by an open-minded examination 
of existing evils and suggested 1 solutions, 
full discussion and varied experimentation. 
We pledge ourselves to vigorous activity in 
seeking by these means a solution of the 
social problems which we face.” 

The complexity and intensity of modern 
life make it difficult for most of us to be 


intelligent concerning problems other than 
those involved in our daily work. As life 
becomes more complex it also becomes 
more specialized. The all-round man who 
knows a lot about many things is rapidly 
being replaced by the man who concen¬ 
trates on one particular thing. Moreover, 
the pressure of life is increasing steadily. 
In spite of scientific production and labor- 
saving devices, we seem to have very little 
leisure. Rather do we find ourselves con¬ 
stantly in a hurry, with an endless round 
of uncompleted tasks before us. 

The disastrous consequences of this 
strenuous living are everywhere visible. 
Diseases of the nerves and heart are omi¬ 
nously on the increase. Countless numbers 
of men and women are breaking down at 
the time when they ought to be at their 
best. The mental and spiritual results are 
even more distressing. The average adult 
does very little serious study, congratulat¬ 
ing himself if he can find time for the daily 
paper and one or two periodicals. A banker 
and leading citizen in a city of 200,000, a 
graduate of the state university, recently 
confessed to the writer that he did not read 
two serious books a year. He said that not 
only was he occupied with his business 
throughout the day, but that most of his 
evenings were filled with public engage¬ 
ments, conferences and committee meetings. 
When he does have a free evening he is so 
exhausted that he retires soon after the 
evening meal. And yet this man is a con¬ 
spicuous leader in the religious and civic 
life of his city and his opinions on social 
problems are received with great respect 
by Ins fellow-citizens. The newly elected 
Mayor of Hew York City recently made a 
public statement to the effect that he had 
not read a dozen serious books in his whole 
life. Even the regular newspapers are be¬ 
ing supplanted in metropolitan centres by 
picture-papers which contain a minimum of 
important news and a maximum of vulgar 
sensationalism. Very few serious weekly 
periodicals can secure enough subscribers 
to enable them to he self-supporting, while 
more than a million persons a month read 
the obscene stories in the papers of one cor¬ 
poration. 

tT VEN ministers and other professional 
_ workers experience great difficulty in 
finding time or energy for adequate study. 
Upon no group in the community does the 
pressure of modern life fall more heavily 
than upon pastors. The Church itself is 
becoming an ever increasing complex insti¬ 
tution and the demands it makes upon the 
minister are beyond reason. All over the 
country are multitudes of clergymen who 
are grossly ignorant concerning many vital 
and menacing problems of the day and who 
are making only the feeblest efforts to in¬ 
form themselves concerning the life and 
death matters of our civilization. 

The net result of the pressure under 


which we labor is that only a very small 
number of us base our opinions and con¬ 
victions concerning economic, international 
and social problems in general upon a real 
understanding of the issues involved, while 
most of us build 1 upon authority, tradition, 
prejudice and passion. Why are there pe¬ 
riodic strikes among the coal miners ? 
What is the solution of the problem of 
producing and distributing an adequate 
supply of coal? How account for the wave 
of lawlessness now sweeping the country? 
What can be done about it? To what ex¬ 
tent is prohibition a success? Why the Ku 
Klux Klan? What are the results of a 
high tariff policy? To what extent was 
Germany responsible for the World War? 
How much real security do the citizens of 
the United States gain by spending five 
hundred and fifty millions annually on the 
current expenses of their army and navy? 
To what extent is the theory of Nordic 
supremacy valid? What is the real signifi¬ 
cance of the Monroe Doctrine? Why has 
the United States failed to recognize Soviet 
Russia? Why are we retaining control of 
the Philippine Islands? What is the sig¬ 
nificance of the movement for the outlawry 
of war? What is the extent and sig¬ 
nificance of American imperialism? What 
is the part played by oil and rubber in mod¬ 
ern diplomacy? What is the International 
Labor Office accomplishing? Why do race 
riots occur so frequently? What about the 
open shop in industry? What is to be said 
for and against the party system in politics ? 
Why is socialism usually regarded as so 
grave a menace? Why the I. W. W.? To 
what extent are the high schools and col¬ 
leges of the country being militarized? 
What about evolution? Why do approxi¬ 
mately half of the qualified voters in the 
United States refrain from voting even in 
a national election? What are the merits 
of the arguments for and against the en¬ 
trance of the United States into the League 
of Nations? 

In the effort to gain light upon the many 
complex problems confronting them, mem¬ 
bers of the Fellowship gather together from 
time to time in local conferences and re¬ 
treats. Occasionally sectional conferences 
are arranged and about once a year a na¬ 
tional conference is held. One of the most 
significant phases of the work of the Fel¬ 
lowship is the annual summer conference 
held at Olivet, Michigan. Last summer 
some two hundred and seventy persons, not 
residents of Olivet, from a score of States, 
spent all or part of the month of August 
together. A similar conference is being ar¬ 
ranged for this summer. The dates are 
August 1-23. The gathering will be held 
on the campus of Olivet College. The dis¬ 
cussion method will be used throughout the 
conference and formal addresses will be 
avoided. Four main topics will be consid¬ 
ered: Economic and Industrial Relations, 
August 2-8; International Relations, 9-15; 
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Race Relations, 16-22; and Family Rela- 
tions, 23-28. 

Among the leaders who have agreed to be 
present at Olivet are Will W. Alexander, 
director of the Commission on Inter- 
Racial Cooperation, Atlanta, and secretary 
of the Commission on the Church and Race 
Relations, Federal Council of Churches; 
Bruce Bliven, member of the editorial 
board, the New Republic ; Samuel McCrea 
Cavert, general secretary of the Federal 
Council of Churches; Earle E. Eubank, 
professor of sociology, University of Cin¬ 
cinnati; Edward W. Evans, member of the 
Peace Committee, Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends (Quakers) and asso¬ 
ciated in peace work with American Friends 
Service Committee; Rabbi Ephraim Frisch, 
chairman of the Social Justice Commission, 
Central Conference of American Rabbis; 
Abel J. Gregg, secretary, religious educa¬ 
tion, Boys' Work Department, National 
Council of the Y. M. C. A.; Mrs. Abel J. 
Gregg, vice-chairman of the Family Com¬ 
mission, National Board of the Y. W. C. A. 
and member, National Board of the Y. W. 
C. A; Anne Guthrie, executive secretary, 
Y. W. C. A. of Chicago; Powers Hapgood, 
Harvard graduate, who has worked as a 
miner in various countries and who has 
just returned from a two years' study of 
labor conditions abroad 1 ; William P. Hap¬ 
good, president of the Columbia Conserve 
Company, Indianapolis; Hornell Hart, as¬ 
sociate professor of social economy, Bryn 
Mawr College; George E. Haynes, secre¬ 
tary, Commission on the Church and Race 
Relations, Federal Council of Churches; 


John W. Herring, secretary, Committee on 
Goodwill between Jews and Christians of 
the Federal Council of Churches and gen¬ 
eral director, Mid-West Council; Earl 
Dean Howard, professor of economics and 
finance, Northwestern University and labor 
manager for Hart, Schaffner and Marx, 
Chicago; Jane E. Hunter, founder and gen¬ 
eral secretary, The Phillis Wheatley Asso¬ 
ciation ; Samuel Guy Inman, secretary, 
Committee on Cooperation in Latin Amer¬ 
ica; John E. Kirkpatrick, lecturer, Olivet 
College; Harry W. Laidler, secretary, 
League for Industrial Democracy; Rabbi 
Gerson Levi, editor of the Reformed Ad¬ 
vocate; Isador Lubin, associate member of 
the teaching staff, Robert Brookings Gradu¬ 
ate School of Economics and Government, 
Washington, D. C.; Harold Marshall, man¬ 
ager of the Christian Century; John Nevin 
Sayre, secretary of the Fellowship of 
Reconciliation; Edith Hale Swift, lecturer 
on social hygiene in colleges and universi¬ 
ties for the American Social Hygiene Asso¬ 
ciation; Norman Thomas, executive direc¬ 
tor of the League for Industrial Democ¬ 
racy and contributing editor of the Nation 
and the World Tomorrow; Olive Van 
Horn, member of the Family Commission, 
National Board of the Y. W. C. A., and a 
score of other outstanding men and women. 
The conference rates are $2.75 per day for 
board, room and registration fee, with 
lower rates for children. Further informa¬ 
tion may be secured from Miss Amy 
Blanche Greene, Room 505, 347 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 


The Open Forum 


\ 


T HE utmost latitude is given to corre¬ 
spondents in expressing their views, 
which are not necessarily those of The 
Churchman. The name and address of 
the sender must always be enclosed , and 
the name signed for publication. No un¬ 
signed letters will be printed. Correspond¬ 
ents are earnestly asked to be brief. Other 
things being equal, letters of not more than 
300 words have the best chance of insertion. 

“Preaching the Same Things” 

To the Editor of The Churchman : 
"’THE title and subject-matter of this let- 
l ter were suggested by a conversation 
that I had the other day with a young man 
of eighteen or twenty. The talk turned on 
religion and the Church. He brought up 
the subject himself, and he began by say¬ 
ing: “I think that religion ought to be put 
on a new basis." This remark sounded 
very familiar to me. I have heard it and 
read it probably a hundred times. I was 
bitten with the same notion when I was 
a freshman in college and thought that I 
knew all about what was wrong with the 
Church and the world and just how every¬ 
thing ought to be set right. Every so of¬ 
ten someone undertakes to “put religion on 
a new basis," and it refuses to stay put. 
The fact is that all religion is based on be¬ 
lief in a Supreme Being; and personally 
I can’t see what other basis, nor what bet¬ 
ter basis, religion can have. There may 


be a growing understanding of the nature 
of God, and of our duty to God and to one 
another, but the foundation of religion is 
belief in some kind of a God, and there 
can be no other basis. If this is true of 
religion in general it is also true of the 
Christian religion. There may be a new 
understanding and fresh interpretation of 
Christ's teachings, and a growing realiza¬ 
tion of the social implications of His Gos¬ 
pel; but the fundamental basis remains the 
same. “Other foundation can no man lay 
than that is laid, even Jesus Christ.” 

Our young critic also said: “The 
Churches are preaching the same things 
that they did a hundred years ago." Cer¬ 
tainly. It's the Gospel truth. Those 
Churches which are true to their mission 
are preaching the same things that they 
did a hundred years ago, and nineteen hun¬ 
dred years ago; the birth, life, crucifixion 
and resurrection of Jesus Christ. The 
Church exists mainly for that purpose. It 
is the same Gospel; it doesn’t change, but it 
is just as much needed now as it ever was, 
and it satisfies the spiritual needs of men 
of every age. 

This young man evidently thought that 
it was time we preachers said something 
new. In the nature of the case, that is im¬ 
possible. Consider the fact that there are 
52 Sundays in the year, and that a minister 
is expected to preach at least once every 
Sunday. That means not less than 52 ser¬ 


17 

mons a year; 104 sermons in two years; 260 
in five years; 520 in ten years; and so on. 
As a matter of fact, the annual output is 
about double that number, for many clergy¬ 
men preach twice every Sunday, besides de- 
livering extra sermons and addresses dur¬ 
ing Lent. Under these circumstances, how 
is a man going to say anything new? The 
other day I was reading an article in which 
the statement was made that last Easter 
the ministers preached the same Easter ser¬ 
mons that they did ten years ago. I don't 
doubt it. Considering that there can be 
only one subject for an Easter sermon, 
what else could they do? 

A thing does not necessarily lose its in¬ 
terest for us merely because it is old, or 
because we have seen or heard it repeated 
many times before. People have been get¬ 
ting married for hundreds of years; yet 
every wedding arouses just as much inter¬ 
est and excitement as if that were the first 
and only wedding that ever happened. A 
wedding means the establishment of a new 
home and the raising of a new family, and 
that is something we are all interested in, 
no matter how many times we have seen 
the process repeated. 

So it is with religion. Religion is con¬ 
cerned with things that are of undying in¬ 
terest to us all. It is concerned with the 
noblest thoughts and the highest aspirations 
of which the soul of man is capable. It is 
concerned with this present life, as well as 
with things to come. It is intended to teach 
us not only how to die but how to live. 
And the Christian religion is based, not 
on theories or guesses, but on the solid 
rock of facts. “That which was from the 
beginning," says St. John; “that which we 
have heard; that which we beheld, and our 
hands handled, concerning the word of life; 
that declare we unto you also." It is the 
mission of the Church to declare the same 
truth from age to age; to make Jesus 
Christ real to each new generation. There 
is but one Gospel to preach; and Heaven 
help the Church and humanity if the 
Church stops preaching the Gospel of 
Christ and tries to substitute something 
else. Henry H. Chapman. 

Fairbanks, Alaska. 


“Sports Window” 

To the Editor of The Churchman : 

T HE letters in the Open Forum on 
“Sports Window" claim my attention, 
and I heartily agree with Mr. C. C. Mar¬ 
shall and W. D. Goodman. I have been 
much interested in the cathedral as such 
from the start, but have no sympathy with 
a “Sports Window." There is too much of 
that element in so-called religion of today. 
Some time ago the pictorial section of the 
New York Times had a picture of five 
beautiful girls dressed as angels, and be¬ 
tween acts they sat cross-legged smoking 
cigarettes. The pageant was named “The 
Cross Triumphant." I called my rector’s 
attention to it and asked which was tri¬ 
umphant, the cross, or crossed legs. His 
answer was a merry Ha! Ha! Now I can 
not think sports windows or such things 
are a help to the work of the cross. 

(Miss) L. C. Meinle. 

Hartford, Conn. 
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Geneva, Italy, and the Debts 

[An American Observer in Europe] 


Eight of us have just come from an intemevv 
with President Hindenburg. he ^ . g 
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the world. . ; f - ^h here and in England 

The economic situation there are nearly 

is exceedingly serious. In J o£ the industrial 

two million unentp oyed and th^.^ of workers re- 

depression is not m sigh ■ when they are 

ceive less than one do ^ per day e is {ro m S» 

able to find work while the cost ^ ^ of the 

to 60 percent higher than the appalling 

United States have W e concep ofthe 

GSSJ-iS?-^ « to ”“ d throughout 
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Plan has had most be come £or another year, 

of its practicability does ^ Many experts are 

when the heavy payments exports over im- 
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vou of our experiences m Russ . Page. 

Berlin, Germany. 


The Study Table 

(Reviews by John Haynes Holmes) 


An Outline of Religion 

Rabbi Browne's first book^^Jtfanger ^ ^ 

Fiction,” was reviewed J hing a year ago. 

umns when it appeared somet | book * w hich en- 

?oTfor° comparative ^^’f^^^what^urant has 
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The Story of My Experiments with Truth 

[The Autobiography of Mahatma Gandhi] 

(Copyrighted, 1926) 

PART II—CHAPTER III 


The First Case 

Whilst in Bombay, I began, on the one hand, my 
study of Indian "law, and on the other, my experiments 
in dietetics in which Virchand Gandhi, a friend, joined 
me. My brother, for his part, was trying his best to get 
briefs for me. 

The study of Indian codes was a tedious business. 
The Civil Procedure Code I could in no way get on 
with. Not so, however, with the Evidence Act. Vir¬ 
chand Gandhi was reading for the Solicitor's Examina¬ 
tion and would tell me all sorts of stories about Bar¬ 
risters and Vakils. 

Sir Pheroze shah's ability (he would say), lies in his 
profound knowledge of the Codes. He has the Evidence Act 
bv heart and knows all the cases on the thirty-second section. 
Budmdin Tvebji’s wonderful power of argument inspires the 
judges with awe. 

The stories of stalwarts such as these would un¬ 
nerve me. 

It is not unusual (he would add), for a barrister to 
vegetate for five or seven years. That's why I have signed 
the articles for solidtorship. You should count yourseli 
lucky if you can paddle your own canoe in three years time. 

Expenses were mounting up every month. To have 
a barrister's board outside the house, whilst still prepar¬ 
ing for the barrister's profession inside, was a thing to 
which I could not reconcile myself. Hence, I could not 
give an undivided attention to my studies. I developed 
some liking for the Evidence Act and read Mayne s 
Hindu Law with deep interest, but I had not the cour¬ 
age to conduct a case. I was helpless beyond words, 
even as the bride come fresh to her father-in-law's 
house L 

About this time, I took up the case of one Mamibai. 
It was a “small cause." “You will have to pay some 
commission to the tout," I was told. I emphatically 
declined. 

But even that great Criminal lawyer, Mr. So and 
So, who makes three to four thousand a month, pays 
commission! 

I do not need to emulate him. I should be content 
arith Rs. 300 a month. Father did not get more. 

“But those days are gone. Expenses in Bombay 
have gone up frightfully. You must be businesslike." 

But I was adamant. I gave no commission, but 
got Mamibai's case all the same. It was an easy case. 
I charged Rs. 30 for my fees. The case was not likely 
to last longer than a day. 

This was my debut in the Small Causes Court. I 
appeared for the defendant and had thus to cross- 
examine the plaintiff's witnesses. I stood up, but my 
heart sank into my boots. My head was reeling and I 
felt as though the whole court was doing likewise. I 
could think of no question to ask. The judge must 
have laughed and the Vakils no doubt enjoyed the spec¬ 
tacle. But I was past seeing anything. I sat down 
and told the agent that I could not conduct the case, 


that he had better engage Patel and have the fee back 
from me. Mr. Patel was duly engaged for Rs. 51. To 
him of course the case was child's play. 

I hastened from the court. I do not know whether 
my client won or lost her case, but I was ashamed of 
myself, and decided not to take up any more cases 
until I had courage enough to conduct them. Indeed 
I did not go to court again until I went to South 
Africa. There was no virtue in my decision. I had 
simply made a virtue of necessity. There would be no 
one so foolish as to entrust his case to me, only to 
lose it! 

But there was another case in store for me at Bom¬ 
bay. It was a memorial to be drafted, A poor Musal- 
man's land was confiscated in Porbunder. He ap¬ 
proached me as the worthy son of a worthy father. His 
case apoeared to be weak, but I consented to draft a 
memorial for him, the cost of printing to be borne by 
him. I drafted it and read it out to friends. They 
approved of it, and that put into me a certain amount 
of confidence that I was qualified' enough to draft a 
memorial—as. indeed I really was. 

My business could flourish if I drafted memorials 
without any fees. But that would bring no grist to the 
mill So I thought I might take up a teacher's job. I 
had studied English well enough and should have loved 
to have taught English to the Matriculation boys in 
some school, I could have thereby met part at least of 
the expenses. I came across an advertisement in the 
papers: 

Wanted, an English teacher—To teach one hour daily. 
Salary Rs. 75. . « 

The advertisement was from a famous high 
school. I applied for it. I was asked to report myself. 
I went there in high spirits, but when the principal 
found that I was not a graduate he regretfully refused 
me. 

“But I have passed the London Matriculation with 
Latin as my second language?" 

“True, but we want a graduate. There was no help 
for it. I wrung my hands in despair. My brother 
also felt much worried. We both came to the conclu¬ 
sion that it was no use spending more time in Bombay. 
I should settle in Rajkot where my brother, himself a 
petty pleader, could give me some work in the shape of 
drafting applications and memorials. And then as 
there was already a household at Rajkot, the brea king 
up of the one at Bombay meant a lot of saving. I liked 
the suggestion. My little establishment was thus 
brought to an end, after a stay of six months in Bom- 
bay. 

I used to attend High Court daily whilst in Bom¬ 
bay, but I cannot say that I learnt anything there, I 
had not sufficient knowledge to learn much. Often I 
could not follow the cases and dozed off. There were 
others also who kept me company in this and thus light¬ 
ened the load of my shame. After a time, I even lost 
the sense of shame, as I learnt to think that it was 
fashionable to doze in the High Court. 

If the present generation has also its briefless 
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barristers like me, in Bombay, I would commend them 
a little practical precept about living. _ Although I lived 
in Girgaum I hardly ever took a carriage or a tramcar. 
I had made it a rule to walk to the High Court. It 
took me quite forty-five minutes and of course I in¬ 
variably walked back home. I had inured myself to the 
heat of the sun. This walk to the court and back saved 


a fair amount of money, and when many of my friends 
in Bombay used to fall ill, I do not remember having 
even once had an illness. Even when I began to earn 
money, I kept up the practice of walking to and from 
the office and I am still reaping the benefits of that 
practice. Gandhi. 

(Translated from Nauajivan by Mahadeo Uesai) 


Impressions of Russia Today 


We have just completed a most interesting and in¬ 
forming trip to Russia. 

From Berlin we crossed Lithuania and Latvia, en¬ 
tering Russia by way of Riga. We proceeded first to 
Moscow and then travelled far into the interior to 
Nishni-Novgorod and down the Volga to ancient 
Kazan, capital of the Tartar Republic. ^ Here we went 
into the villages and observed peasant life in this region 
near the border of Asiatic Russia. After another 
period in Moscow, we visited Leningrad and then re¬ 
turned to England by way of Finland, Denmark and 
the Baltic Sea. 

During the three weeks of our stay in Russia, we 
moved about with complete freedom and at no time felt 
a sense of insecurity. The reports published in the 
American press that Trotsky was leading an armed re¬ 
bellion against the present government and that there 
was street fighting in Moscow and Leningrad were ut¬ 
terly without foundation. This is simply another of the 
countless instances of false propaganda against the 
Bolsheviks to which the American people have long 
been subjected. Since four members of our party spoke 
Russian and several others were familiar with German 
and French, we were able to Converse freely with sup¬ 
porters and opponents of the present government. We 
talked with correspondents of American and other 
newspapers and were able to meet many leading 
officials. 

Various members of our party 7 had interviews with 
the following: Stalin, General Secretary of the Com¬ 
munist party and successor to much of Lenin’s power; 
Chicherin, Minister of Foreign Affairs; Smidovitch, 
Vice-President of the Soviet Union; Rndzutak. Vice- 
Chairman of the Central Executive Committee and 
member of the Politburo; Peters, former head of the 
dread Cheka, instrument of the Red Terror; Pinke- 
vitch, Acting Commissar of Education during the ab¬ 
sence of Lunacharsky; Kviring, Chairman of the Su¬ 
preme Economic Council; Smilga, Chairman of the 
State Planning Commission; Osinsky, Chairman of the 
Soviet Statistical Bureau; Waglom, acting General 
Secretary of the Trade Unions; Lubimoff, Chairman of 
Centrosoyus All-Russian Cooperative; Yurovski. Chair¬ 
man of the Board of Finance; Lobocheff, Chairman of 
the Grain Trading Corporation; Metropolitan Benj¬ 
amin. senior bishop of the Orthodox Church; Metropolis 
tan Seraphim of Moscow; ^Metropolitan Sergius of 
Nishni-Novgorod; Father Krasnitsky of the Living 
Church; and various unnamed members of the old 
regime in Russia. 

We visited factories, laboratories, stores, hospitals, 
rest homes, churches, libraries, kindergartens, schools, 
prisons, museums, art galleries and numerous other 
places of interest. We attended an amateur play pre¬ 
sented by soldiers of the Red Army within the Kremlin, 


the ancient fortress of Moscow, and heard them sing 
their revolutionary songs, including the Internationale. 
We joined the throngs that passed silently by the em¬ 
balmed body of Lenin in a simple mausoleum under the 
Kremlin walls. Each evening, except Saturday, his 
body lies in state. We counted as many as two thou¬ 
sand persons waiting in line, although he has been 
dead for two and a half years. Night after night thou¬ 
sands file by the departed form of this man who has 
become at the same time one of the most deeply adored 
and most bitterly hated persons of modem times. In 
Leningrad we visited the former Winter Palace of the 
Czar and the fortress of Peter and Paul, with its tombs 
of the Czars and historic dungeon for political prison¬ 
ers We went through the Revolutionary Museum, in 
which is practically depicted the struggle of a hundred 
years against the worst tyranny of modern times. 

In no country in the world is it so difficult to 
discover the full truth concerning existing conditions 
as in Russia today. The exteut of the territory, the 
vastness of the population, the complexity of the prob¬ 
lems involved, the profound differences in national 
psychology, the ease with which one s feelings are 
aroused, and the brief duration of our stay, combine 
to make it impossible for any of us to speak with au¬ 
thority on the present situation in the Soviet Union. 
As might be anticipated, there are differing opinions 
among the members of our party concerning the facts. 
Speaking only for myself and admitting that I may be 
in error at some points, I would summarize certain 
outstanding impressions as follows: 

1. My first impression is one of amazement at the 
magnitude of the economic and industrial achievement 
of the Bolsheviks during the past five years. Both in 
industry and in agriculture, the pre-war level of pro¬ 
duction is now being approached, if not actually 
equalled, and present tendencies are upward. It is 
impossible to speak with certainty on this point because 
of the incompleteness and possible inaccuracy of avail¬ 
able statistics. The standard of living maintained by 
most industrial workers is probably slightly higher 
than under the Czar. Concerning the relative status of 
the peasants, who constitute approximately 85 per cent 
of the population, there are contrary opinions. Some 
authorities believe that on the average the peasants are 
better off economically than before the war. While all 
land is nominally owned by the State, more than 90 per 
cent of the arable area has been divided among the 
peasants and is actually under their control. The 
amount available for each family, however, is very 
small. The supply of livestock is also very Inadequate. 
Very few peasants have modern farm equipment, al¬ 
though the government is making heroic efforts to aid 
them in securing tractors and other machinery. John 
Maynard Keynes, the eminent British economist, who 
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visited Russia at the end of 1925, expressed the opinion 
that “the real income of the Russian peasant is not 
much more than half what it used to be,” Whether his 
estimate or the higher ones be accepted, it is a fact 
that judged by conditions in the United States, the 
scale of living of both industrial and agricultural work¬ 
ers is pitifully low. 

And yet I repeat the opinion that the economic 
and industrial achievement of the Bolsheviks is ex¬ 
traordinary. To understand this statement one must 
keep in mind the obstacles they have had to overcome. 
They came into power after Russia was completely ex¬ 
hausted by the colossal efforts put forth in the World 
War and when the national econoray was in a state of 
utter chaos and ruin. Then followed the long and dis¬ 
astrous period of civil war and allied intervention, 
when they were compelled to fight simultaneously on 
several fronts against Russian counter-revolutionaries 
and French, British, Japanese, Czech, Polish, and 
American troops. Then came the terrible famine of 
1921, when 13,000 } 000 people were in danger of actual 
starvation. The brief period of workers 1 control of 
factories immediately after the revolution, followed by 
the two and a half years of Military Communism, so 
completely wrecked the industrial process that the whole 
nation was not* far removed from starvation. Pro- 
duction fell to 15 or IS per cent of the pre-war level. 
Wages dropped to an inconceivably low figure. To 
understand the significance of the return to practically 
normal production we must also keep in mind the lack 
of experience on the part of most of the Bolshevik 
leaders. Prior to the revolution most of them had been 
, imprisoned or exiled and few of them had had exten¬ 
sive. administrative experience, either in governmental 
affairs or in industry. Two million men were killed in 
the World War, three million persons fled as emigres 
after the revolution, and additional millions died in the 
famine and civil war. The shortage in man-power was 
staggering'* In the face of these and other stupendous 
handicaps, to 1 have increased production within live 
years to the approximate pre-war level, stabilized their 
currency and balanced their budget, constitutes a re¬ 
markable achievement. Moreover, in no country in 
the world are the workers so well protected by legal 
enactment as in Russia. A very elaborate scheme of 
social insurance, covering unemployment, accidents, 
sickness, pregnancy, and old age is in operation. 

Perhaps it may prove helpful if I say a word about 
the structure of industry in Russia. In 1921 the New 
Economic Policy was instituted. This meant a radical 
departure from communism in the direction of State 
Capitalism. Private production and trading are now 
permitted. Much of the retail trade in Russia is in the 
hands of private capitalists. However, heavy indus¬ 
tries. including transportation and most factories em¬ 
ploying more than twenty workers, are owned and con¬ 
trolled by the State. The government has a monopoly 
of foreign trade and thus exercises great power in de¬ 
termining the prices paid for export grain on the one 
hand and imported goods on the other. Cooperative 
societies play an exceedingly important part in produc¬ 
tion, distribution and banking. Private banks are per¬ 
mitted but the government dominates and controls 
banking. 

2. Wherever one goes in Russia there is striking 
evidence of the releasing of life on a vast scale. Multi¬ 
tudes of people who formerly were driven like dumb 


cattle by tyrannous government officials and grasping 
industrialists and landlords, now feel a new sense of 
freedom and possess new vitality. Whatever may be its 
faults and dangers, the present government of Russia 
is a workers* government, the proletarian are the privi¬ 
leged class and are naturally conscious of their in¬ 
creased importance and power. The deepest longing of 
the peasants has always been for land, and now that 
they have the land they are willing to endure proleta¬ 
rian dictatorship. A remarkable awakening is occurring 
in the villages. Millions of peasants have returned 
after very varied experiences in the army and in Allied 
prisons; additional millions have returned from service 
in the Red Army, where they received educational and 
vocational instruction; hundreds of thousands have re¬ 
turned from cities and industrial communities. The 
cooperative movement, both consumers and agricultural, 
is growing with amazing rapidity. There are now more 
than ten million members of consumers* cooperative 
societies in Russia. The peasants are rapidly coming 
to a realization of their power and it is certain that 
they will exercise more and more influence in the deter¬ 
mination of national policies. 

The Bolsheviks are making strenuous efforts to 
spread education, art, music and drama throughout the 
land. They are severely handicapped by lack of funds 
and their actual accomplishment thus far in primary 
and elementary education is not great. The school en¬ 
rollment is only slightly above pre-war days and in¬ 
cludes only one-third of the children of school age. 
As a rule the equipment is poor. If economic produc¬ 
tion continues to rise, however, the government will 
undoubtedly steadily increase its appropriations for 
education. The Russian talent for music is famous 
around the world. Never have we been more impressed 
and inspired than by the singing of the wonderful 
church choirs. Great emphasis is placed upon the arts. 
The priceless art collections of pre-war days have been 
preserved with scrupulous care and have "been greatly 
increased by additions from many private galleries. 
The treasures and jewels of the royal family have like¬ 
wise been carefully preserved. We were privileged to 
see the Crown jewels, probably the most valuable col¬ 
lection anywhere in the world. At a conservative esti¬ 
mate the various treasures now in the hands of the 
Soviet government are valued at far more than 500 mil¬ 
lion dollars. That these treasures have not been stolen 
or disposed of is a striking tribute to the integrity of 
those in control. 

o. This leads me to refer to a third impression, 
namely, that the leaders of the government are for the 
most part men of exceptional ability, unquestioned 
courage and unswerving devotion to their cause. The 
very fact that they have maintained themselves in power 
for nine years and have accomplished such remarkable 
results in the face of terrific odds speaks volumes as 
to their qualifications for leadership. Practically all 
those in high position are revolutionaries of long stand¬ 
ing, Most of them have been repeatedly imprisoned 
and exiled. For many years their activities were illegal 
and they were in constant danger of being apprehended 
and executed. Until the very eve of the revolution they 
had no hope whatever of actually coming into control 
of the government. And yet they labored on in the 
hope that future generations would build upon their 
foundations. Even now the discipline of the Com¬ 
munist party is exceedingly rigorous. The salary of 
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party members, including the highest officials of the 
government, is limited to 225 rubles ($ 112 - 50 ) P er 
month. It is true that officials receive free^rfent «. ' 
mobile service and other prerequisites, and that 
and authors are allowed to retain a propo _ 

fees and royalties beyond the salary limit, 
pared, however, with leaders in national life elsewhere, 
the Bolsheviks live in extreme simplicity.. 

4. Moral and religious conditions in Russia are 
such as to cause alarm for the future. The Bolshevi s 
are bitterly hostile to religion. This is due m part to 
their scientific materialism and in pait to tie _ 

religion with which they have had contact. The Ortho¬ 
dox Church was under the complete control ot the 
Claris! government and was the corrupt tool of autoc- 
racv and tyranny. The Bolsheviks are nowtrymgto 
destroy the influence of religion and the church. There 
is complete separation of church and state. A11 ^ hlir ^ 
lands and buildings have been nationalized. About TO 
per cent of church buildings have been leased to c - 
grega.tions and are being used for jeligious purposes. 
There is complete freedom of worship and the churches 
are fairly well attended. Organized religious instruc¬ 
tion of children under IS is a criminal offense, al¬ 
though parents may give religious teaching to their ow 
children at home, and certain exceptions are made m 
favor of the sectarian groups which conducted classes 
in the catechism prior to the revolution, Priests anc 
ministers are deprived of the right to vote or hold of ce. 
While in the past there has undoubtedly been a great 
deal of persecution of the priests and many have been 
executed on the charge of counter-revolutionary activi¬ 
ties, so far as we could learn the number of priests im¬ 
prisoned in recent months has been very sniall._ Anti- 
religious propaganda is still carried on with vigor by 
members of the Communist party, no one of whom 
could enter or remain in the party if he believed in 
God. There can be no doubt that organized religion 
in Russia is meeting the most bitter opposition ot 
modern times. There are some signs, however, that 
persecution is purging and purifying the church and it 
may be that once more the blood of the martyrs will 
prove to be the seed of the church. 

Concerning moral conditions it is exceedingly dif¬ 
ficult to form accurate impressions. Even before the 
war moral standards in Russia were very different from 
our own. There has always been more freedom and 
promiscuity in sex relations than in America. Through¬ 
out most of Europe moral standards have deteriorated 
in the past decade. The Communist theories of mar¬ 
riage and the family have undoubtedly increased sexual 
looseness since the revolution. Illegitimacy is not vis¬ 
ited with legal or social penalties, although severe finan¬ 
cial penalties are imposed upon the father. Although 
marriage is very easy, many couples do not take the 
trouble to register. Divorce may be obtained upon re¬ 
quest by either party, regardless of the wishes of the 
other Sexual crimes, however, are punished with ex¬ 
treme rigor. Children are being indoctrinated with 
atheism. What the future holds in store cannot be 
foretold, but I confess that I am greatly alarmed over 
the prospects* 

5 The present government of Russia is a rigor- 
ous dictatorship by the Communist party, which now 
has slightly more than a million members, rvo opposi¬ 
tion party is allowed. Even within the Communist 
party no freedom of discussion is permitted after a 


party decision has been reached. The 
of discipline may be met by expulsion party, 

as many as 250,000 members having been expeUed m a 
? , There are drastic limitations upon tree 

SIS23pS£sfcs= 

middle and upper classes are under cmrstanl 
lance, many of 1 ?L t0 or hold office 

r ss&r s£ oTS seek? .5 

£S£S£T»” tire Soviet Union » 

evidence of this fact when we visited the Tartar Kepuo 

IS 

gcwernmen^has'r^j^rtedl^disayowed^he 

Sy ver?Si smaller than the armies maintained 
by most other European nations. 

‘ When we come to the question ofBolshevikpropa- 
ganda abroad for the purpose of incitmgworldre' ol 
Ion we are met with contradictory evidence. 1 ne 
Soviet government has signed numerous treaties vnth 
other cowers in which provisions agamst propaganda 
w« Kid. And yet we know that com = 

propaganda and agitation is earned on by Russians 
in many different counmesnotablynChinal , 
the Balkans, Germany and Great Britain i he ques 
tion naturallv arises as to the relationship of the Sovie 
government to the activities ot the Communist (o 
Third) International. In theory the Soviet gowmirt 
is entirely separate from and in no sense responsible for 
the Comintern (Communist International). I^ tieory 
Z Comintern is controlled by an 
delegates from the various Communist parties of t 
worfd. In fact it is, in my opinion, controHed by the 
Communist party of Russia. It was founded by Rus- 
Xns Vclfief officers are Russians; its headquarters 
STffi SoSw; only in Russia of all 
are Communists in control of the government, f 
SS authority for both the Soviet Union and 
the Comintern is the Central Committee of the Com¬ 
munist party of Russia, consisting of sixty members, 
and the all-powerful inner group of nine members o 
the Politburo of the party. 

The aims and methods of the Communist party ot 
Russia are, therefore, of great significance in relation to 
Wni propaganda. That the Communists are fully 
committed to a program of world revolution cannot be 
denied The methods advocated are likewise clearly 
known and include agitation, plotting, the violent ov - 
tbrow of existing capitalist governments, the mainte¬ 
nance of power by proletarian dictatorship and. 
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necessary, by terror. Communists pride themselves on 
being realists and look with contempt upon “idealists” 
and “sentimentalists*” They believe that the end justi¬ 
fies the means and say that any method which aids 
world revolution is right and any method that hinders 
is wrong. This is not only their theory of revolution; 
wherever conditions have been ripe in one degree or an¬ 
other, the theory has been put into practice. The only 
test is one of expediency. So long as these are the 
tactics of the Communist party of Russia and so long 
as it retains control of the Soviet Union and the Comin¬ 
tern, it is needless to expect propaganda to cease, re¬ 
gardless of any promises the Soviet government may 
make. As a matter of fact, we were told by a high of¬ 
ficial of the British government that the clauses against 
propaganda in their treaty with Russia have been vio¬ 
lated repeatedly* 

The next question which comes to mind concerns 
the seriousness of the menace of Bolshevik propa¬ 
ganda, My own opinion is that so far as the United 
States is concerned we have little to fear from such 
propaganda in the near future, and that the most ef¬ 
fective means of combatting it is not by ostracism of 
Russia and the legal suppression of the Communist 
party in our country, btit by meeting idea with idea 
in the open light of day. Unless we refuse to deal with 
the excesses of our social order and unless Bolshevik 
ideas are inherently superior to our own, we need not 


fear that they will overthrow our government. As 
Norman Angell has pointed out in his extraordinarily 
stimulating book, “Must Britain Travel the Moscow 
Road,” revolutions are not caused by radicals but by 
conservatives who resist necessary social changes* 
Even Communists maintain that they do not “advo¬ 
cate” revolution, but that revolution is “inevitable” 
because injustice is allowed to remain unremedied. 

There is another factor which should be consid¬ 
ered, namely, the division within the Communist ranks 
concerning tactics of the world revolution* The prac¬ 
tical administrators of the Soviet government say that 
to make a success of their own efforts is more impor¬ 
tant than foreign propaganda. Men like Chicherin, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, realize that propaganda 
is one of the chief barriers to normal relations with 
other nations. It is my opinion that if the United 
States would recognize the Soviet Union and resume 
diplomatic relations the effect would be to strengthen 
the hands of the administrators and weaken the agita¬ 
tors. For this and other reasons, I strongly favor such 
recognition. There is, of course, the possibility that 
increasing success on the part of the Bolshevik govern¬ 
ment would stimulate radicals in other countries to 
follow their example of violence and dictatorship. Per¬ 
sonally, I regard this danger as less than the menace of 
ostracism and suppression. 

Kirby Page. 


The Study Table 


New England, 1776-1850 

This book* is the third and final volume of Dr. 
Adams s remarkable study of New England his¬ 
tory. It thus completes the story begun in his 
Pulitzer Prize winner, “The Founding of New Eng¬ 
land,” and continued in his “Revolutionary New 
England.” As these two earlier works were ade¬ 
quately reviewed in this Department at the time 
of their publication, and as this last volume reveals 
the same qualities and maintains the same high 
standard as its predecessors, it is not necessary to 
do anything more at this time than to indicate the 
ground covered in this book, and thus mark the 
place occupied in the series which it closes. 

“Revolutionary New England” ended with the 
Declaration of Independence. “New England in 
the Republic” begins with a chapter on the war for 
independence, or rather New England's part therein. 
As this part was comparatively small after the 
evacuation of Boston and the transfer of the area 
of armed conflict to the middle and later to the 
southern states, the tale is short, and thus comes 
promptly to the effects of the war, economic, politi¬ 
cal and moral. In these chapters we encounter 
what is a characteristic feature of the book through¬ 
out—namely, an emphasis not so much upon mili¬ 
tary or even upon political affairs as upon the 
every-day life of the people as expressed in all the 
various and changing forms of social and spiritual 
endeavor. “We discuss politics,” says the author 


♦“New England in the Republic, 1776-1850,“ by James 
Adams, LL.D., Litt.D. Published by Little, Brown & Co. 


Truslow 


(Preface, page VI), “in so far as he (the common 
man) attempted to realize his ideals in his political 
life, but the movement broadened steadily to em¬ 
brace many other spheres of life.” 

The popular unrest and disturbances in New 
England, after the making of the peace of 1783, 
culminating in mob rebellion—most notably that of 
Shay in Massachusetts—are described carefully, 
and with marked sympathy for the distress and 
wrath of the people. This was an uprising against 
tyranny at home, as much as the Revolution itself 
was an uprising against tyranny abroad. It is in¬ 
teresting to note the disillusionment and defeat 
following upon the victory over Britain, as the same 
disillusionment and defeat followed upon the vic¬ 
tory over Germany a century and a half later. War 
always destroys its own ends, and shackles its own 
champions—and is always essentially dishonest. 

With the adoption of the Federal Constitution 
and the establishment of the national government, 
reaction was triumphant, just as it is today. This 
brings the story to “the struggle which took place 
between the forces of reaction and those which 
tended to maintain and extend the doctrines which 
had been preached in 1776. The leaders of the 
earlier period, having achieved their object in se¬ 
curing independence from England, endeavored to 
stop the revolutionary movement from proceeding 
farther, and thus altering the relations of classes 
and the structure of society in America. Such an 
alteration in their favor, however, was just what 
had been preached to the common people in the 
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Why Not a Peace Department? 

O UR federal, State, and city governments spend many 
million dollars every year to prevent five, crime, and 
disease* Everybody accepts this preventive policy as 
sound common sense* Now comes Kirby Page, effective 
peace pamphleteer, with the question: Why not apply this 
notion of governmental prevention to war? Why should 


government be captured by the militarists? Why not a 
Peace Department alongside the War Department? 

Propaganda has become one of the chief functions of 
our government departments, Mellon preaches against 
large taxes; Kellogg preaches on the dangers of Soviet 
recognition; Hoover preaches on standardization; all the 
generals preach on preparedness; the White House spokes¬ 
man preaches on 1 Economy.” This national homiletical 
chorus is nearly always special pleading of the rankest sort* 

It shouts investing-class economic creeds and old-party 
nostrums. Done in the name of community welfare, it is 
no more entitled to the public frank than, let us say, the 
preaching of Aimee Semple McPherson. If we must con¬ 
tinue to pay for the preaching of generals to make us 
more military we might as well pay some one to make us 
more pacific. Why not have a Peace Department to preach 
peace at us? 

Mr. Page has put down in businesslike figures a plan 
for spending $100,000,000 a year (less than the annual pay 
roll alone of another army or navy) for a national Peace 
Department. His results are rather astonishing. For one- 
third of the cost of the battleship Colorado we could have a 
Federal Department of Peace with a cabinet secretary, as¬ 
sistants, clerks, and stenographers; ten regional secretaries 
at $6,000 salaries; forty foreign offices with five foreign 
secretaries each and liberal allowances for running ex¬ 
penses. For thirteen million more there would be peace 
publications galore, an International Peace Revieiv with a 
circulation of a million, twelve million peace pamphlets, five 
million dollars’ worth of posters, twenty peace films a year, 
and peace libraries distributing a million hooks a year. 
Add five million for an International University; then forty 
million for 10,000 American students abroad and 10,000 
foreign students coming to America at $2,000 a year each. 
Take a million for an annual Peace Day, a few millions 
more for exchange professors and “Citizens’ International 
Friendship Camps, 3 ' and there are still five of the hundred 
millions left for disaster relief funds and international 
health service. 

Every item of this Peace Department program offers 
a peace counterpart to some military institution which is 
considered necessary* An International University is to 
stand over against West Point and Annapolis; world friend¬ 
ship cruises would be designed to offset the flourishing of 
our navy in the Pacific; peace monuments would compete 
with our war-memorial atrocities. Our military leaders 
have been acting on the assumption that if they talk mili¬ 
tary Ideas long enough and lustily enough the new gen¬ 
eration will succumb to the volume and repetition. They 
are quite right; so is Mr. Page. Official propaganda may 
be the best thing* with which to kill official propaganda. 

When Mr. Page’s Peace Department is established we 
would like to be assigned the task of spending the five mil¬ 
lion a year on posters. We recall those posters in front of 
our federal buildings which picture trim young gentlemen 
writing letters under palm trees, the caption being, “Where 
Will You Spend the Winter? Join the Marines and See the 
World Our posters would be more realistic. We would 
have pictures of marines cleaning up a native village In 
Haiti with rifle fire or breaking a strike of Chinese stu¬ 
dents in Shanghai, and perhaps a marine peeling potatoes. 
Underneath there would be statistics of the proportion of 
marines who never reenlist. Then if some unemployed 
youngster joined the marines he would know what he was 
getting into. 
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Those Perilous ’ Debts 

By Kirby Page 

In answer to our request for an article on the debt 
situation, Mr. Page has forwarded us the following 
statement: 

HO most bitter and menacing international dis¬ 
putes of post-war days have centered in repara¬ 
tions and debts, Asa result of the Dawes agreement 
the reparations question is quiescent for the moment, 
although there is a strong probability that drastic 
changes will yet have to be made in some of its pro¬ 
visions. The inter-allied debt problem, however, is 
steadily becoming more volcanic and now constitutes 
the most formidable of all barriers to friendship and 
co-operation between the United States and the 
nations of Europe. 

Officials of this country view the Debt question 
from the standpoint of legality , while most Allied 
peoples approach it from the angle of morality. The 
Utter maintain that we have moral right to compel 
payment, whatever may be the legal aspects of the 
case. They say that they were waging humanity's 
battle against a common enemy, that they bore the 
brunt of the fighting and impoverished themselves in 
the undertaking, that we were slow to understand 
the nature of the struggle and late to enter the conflict, 
that our losses in men and money were not com¬ 
parable with their own, that the funds which we 
loaned them were spent in America for munitions, 
food and other articles necessary to the continuance 
of the war and activities incident to demobilization, 
and that we quit before the task was finished and 
refused to enter the League or to ratify the treaty of 
mutual assistance with France and Great Britain, 

While many persons in Europe and the United 
States have revised their opinions concerning the sole 
or unique guilt of Germany, the vast proportion of 
Allied peoples are still passionately convinced that 
they were victims of an aggressive attack and were 
fighting not only in defense of country, but of 
humanity as well. Whether or not this is a valid 
contention makes very little difference so long as they 
think it is sound. 

Then there is the question of their actual ability 
to meet the heavy payments required by the funding 
agreements. Space is not available for a detailed dis¬ 
cussion of this very intricate problem, upon which 
the experts do not agree. Everywhere there is gen¬ 
eral agreement, however, upon two important points: 
large sums of money can be permanently transferred 
from one country to another in only one way, that is, 
in the form of goods, and, second, the payment of 
the inter-allied debts in the form of goods is utterly 


The New History 

T HE Present Trend of Human Affairs 11 is the 
title of the last chapter of James Harvey Robin¬ 
son s recent book, '‘The Ordeal of Civilization/’ In 
the concluding paragraphs he speaks of war in words 
that historians of the old school were loath to utter: 

“Were there space here I think that I could make 
out a fair case for the guess that the World War 
which began in 1914 may prove to be the last of its 
species. We are at last gradually coming to see that 
'war' has become an old name for a new thing, as 
amply exemplified in the last great instance. The 
extension of conscription coerced the most gentle and 
unwarlike into the lines: non-combatants, however 
far from the scene of battle, were, as never before, 
subject to sudden death and mutilation; the nations’ 
whole economic systems suffered unprecedented de¬ 
rangement and imminent bankruptcy. And more 
impressive still is the assurance that all is ready to 
intensify these honors should another general conflict 
occur. Consequently, war never has appeared to so 
many as not only a crime, but, what is much more 
important, as a most atrocious farce. 

“To judge from the way in which witchcraft, 
slavery, and active religions persecution disappeared — 
all ancient and sanctified and seemingly permanent 
human institutions — the doom of war may possibly 
be near at hand. At any rate, the forces making 
against war arc far more important than ever before. 
It may be that we shall need one more lesson. Per¬ 
haps if New York, London, Paris, Berlin and Rome 
could be shattered by means now in hand and their 
peaceable inhabitants suffocated, it might bring the 
rest of mankind into a chastened frame of mind suit¬ 
able to an honest reconsideration of the implications 
of war as now practiced.” 

impossible as long as we maintain a high tariff. 
Thus, we seem unwilling to receive payment in the 
only form possible where such stupendous sums are 
involved. Many of the best qualified Students of this 
problem are saying that even in terms of dollars and 
cents we cannot afford to collect these debts. 

Still further complications arise because of the 
direct relationship, in the opinion of many Euro¬ 
peans, between debts and reparations. The Allies 
have had a tragic awakening on the question of 
reparations. Once they confidently expected to col¬ 
lect thirty-two billion dollars from Germany. Now 
they are wondering if the provisions of the Dawes 
plan, which will at best bring in about ten billions, 
can be fulfilled. The heavy German payments are 
(Continued on page 4) 
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Purpose 

T he purpose of The Cincinnati Peace League is to 
study the causes of war and to foster in the com¬ 
munity a desire and will for peace. The Bulletin 
has no desire to be partisan. The publication of 
articles on war and peace does not mean that there 
is any official fostering of a particular opinion about 
controversial issues. 
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The Past Year 

T HE season that is about to close has been the most 
active and fruitful in the history of the Cincinnati 
Peace League. A number of public meetings were 
held during the course of the year. On Armistice 
Day, Justice John H. Clarke addressed a fine gather¬ 
ing, and speakers were sent to the vV nous High 
Schools of the city. The annual meeting was a 
luncheon held at the Cincinnati Club. An inspiring 
speech was made by Mr. Frederick Libby of the 
National Council for the Prevention of War.. Two 
other mass meetings were held later in the year, one 
on the Nicaraugua-Mexican situation, addressed by 
Mr. Wallace Thomson; and a second inter-denomi¬ 
national meeting, at which the speakers were Dr. 
Harry Ward of Union Theological Seminary, Dr. 
Samuel Goldenson of Pittsburgh, and Father Ryan 
of the National Catholic University. The last meet¬ 
ing was especially well attended, instructive, and 
encouraging. 

The membership of the Peace League was increased, 
due to the fine work of the Membership Committee, 
by 150 new members. 

The Bulletin was issued, and contained not only 
announcements of our own activities, but informa¬ 
tion as to the progress of peace throughout the world. 
In the absence of Dr. Talbert the Bulletin was edited 
by Mr. Vernon Venable, Mr. Fred Berger and Mr. 
William Maxwell of the University. 

An excellent class was led by Prof. Harold Vinacke 
of the University of Cincinnati, on the conditions 
that have led up to the present situation in China. 

The Peace League inaugurated a new activity in 
its appeal to its members to establish a traveling 
scholarship to be awarded to the most deserving 
applicant of the University, for study at the Geneva 
School of International Affairs, I am glad to say 


that the amount we asked for, five hundred dollars, 
was oversubscribed, due to the generous support 
received, and the scholarship will be awarded within 
the next few days. 

For the next year it is the plan of the Execu¬ 
tive Board to continue and to broaden the activities 
of the Peace League. Plans for a number of interest¬ 
ing meetings are already under way; An especial * 
effort is being made to secure a speaker of inter¬ 
national reputation for the Armistice Day mass meet¬ 
ing, A class will be given, under the leadership of 
some qualified person. It is our hope to continue the 
offer of a Geneva fellowship, and the publication of 
the Bulletin; The interdenominational meeting 
demonstrated its interest; it is therefore our intention 
to hold a similar meeting during the coming year. 
We plan to carry into effect the idea of a Speakers* 
Bureau, to furnish speakers on the problems of peace 
to interested local organizations. 

The Cincinnati Peace League, * within the brief 
space of three years, has grown into a strong and 
influential body, with a large and growing member¬ 
ship. If we are to achieve our purpose, "to study 
the causes of war, and to foster in the community the 
desire and will for peace," we must not rest on our 
laurels, but continue to unite all those who desire to 
stand upon this broad platform with us, continue to 
educate the public and to work toward peace. 


Geneva Fellowship 

Members of the Peace League will be interested to 
know that the two fellowships offered to students 
at the University of Cincinnati for summer study 
at the Geneva School of International Studies, one 
of which is given by the Cincinnati Peace League 
and the other by an anonymous donor, have been 
awarded to Miss Marguerite Wykoff and Vernon 
Venable. Miss Wykoff is a Junior in the College 
of Engineering and Mr. Venable is specializing in 
philosophy and political science in the College of 
Liberal Arts. Both students expect to leave for 
Geneva immediately after the close of the school 
term in June, 


Lecture 

Dr, Walter Kayser of Germany, who has been 
studying this year at the University of Cincinnati 
gave an interesting lecture at the University on 
Thursday, May 19, on the subject of "German 
Foreign Policy Since the War." Dr. Kayser expects 
to return to Europe on May 28, where he will con¬ 
tinue his studies. 


GILBERT MURRAY 

ON 

The Peril of Western Civilization 

Members of the Peace League are implored to read 
Gilbert Murray's article on our present status in the 
Hibbert Journal for January. Wise and stirring 
words are those on pages 203-207. They should be 
spread abroad, penetrate the minds and hearts of the 
inarticulate masses and govern the policies of those 
in high authority. Read them and tell your friends 
about them. 
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Intellectual Co-operation 

We quote from an English newspaper clipping sent 
to us by Dr. E. L. Talbert: 

Last week there met at Geneva a group of experts 
into whose custody is committed the priceless heritage 
of the past, for these experts consist of representatives 
of the British Museum, the Louvre, the Prado, the 
Berlin Institute of Engravings, the Italian Art 
Museum, and the Museums of Eastern Europe. They 
were summoned by the Committee on Intellectual 
Co-operation of the League of Nations to consider the 
formation of an Interna¬ 
tional Museum Office with 
the object of promoting 
relations between museums. 

The League's Committee 
on Intellectual Co-opera¬ 
tion has succeeded in bring¬ 
ing together the world's 
most brilliant scientists and 
thinkers. Two women 
are included in the list—■ 

Madame Curie, of radium 
fame, and Dr. Bennevic, a 
distinguished Norwegian 
professor of zoology. 

Other members of the 
committee include Profes¬ 
sor Einstein, whose theory 
of relativity we all discuss, 
but none of us understand, 
unless we be mathema¬ 
ticians; Sir J. C. Bose, the 
Indian scientist who has 
recorded the heart-beats of 
plants; Professor Henri 
Bergson, and Professor Gil¬ 
bert Murray. 

One of the matters which 
the committee has been 
considering of late is that 
of the protection of scien¬ 
tific property and the right 
of a scientist to his own invention. We have all 
heard stories of inventors whose inventions have 
benefited their fellow-men whilst they themselves 
have remained in poverty, and a good deal of public 
sympathy is likely to be forthcoming for this side 
of the committee's work. At the present time, the 
various Governments are considering suggestions put 
forward by the committee for the best way of pro¬ 
tect .ng inventors and discoverers. 


A Trip to America 

In The Headway , the organ of the League of 
Nations Union, appeared this news item: 

"An interesting article on Anglo-American rela¬ 
tions, which appeared in the December issue of The 
Round Table, discussed very frankly the growth in 4 
this country of a highly critical, not to say antago¬ 
nistic, attitude towards the United States. The best 
way of dissipating misunderstanding is by personal 
contact, and the League of Nations Union has already 
done something in this direction through the Geneva 

Institute of International 
Affairs. With the co-opera¬ 
tion of the Non-Partisan 
Association, the sister so¬ 
ciety in America, arrange¬ 
ments afe made for some 
hundreds of Americans to 
attend the Institute each 
year. 

‘'For some time the Ex¬ 
ecutive Committee of the 
Union has felt that it 
would be desirable to de¬ 
velop this side of our work 
and it has now decided to 
take a further step by or¬ 
ganizing conducted tours 
from England to America. 
The scheme is still in em¬ 
bryo, but the proposal is 
that there should be at least 
two tours in 1927, the first 
leaving England at Easter. 
The White Star Line have 
offered special terms, which 
will enable the parties to 
travel on the ‘Majestic/ or 
one of the other big liners, 
which have in the last few 
weeks been converted and 
specially fitted for the car¬ 
riage of third cabin tour¬ 
ists. The scheme is de¬ 
signed to meet, so far as 
possible, the requirements 
of those who cannot take a 
very long holiday, and it is 
especially hoped that it 
will appeal to teachers, to 
whose work foreign travel is of such great importance. 
The complete tour will last about three weeks; ten 
days will be spent in America, visiting New York, 
Washington, Boston and Philadelphia. It is hoped 
that the party will be welcomed by the Non-Partisan 
Association, and will have opportunities of meeting 
some prominent Americans interested in international 
affairs. It is estimated that the complete trip, includ¬ 
ing ocean q.nd rail fare and hotel accommodation will 
cost about £ 50. Further details of the scheme will 
shortly be published in Headway, but, meanwhile, 
any who would like to join the Easter toUr are invited 
(Continued on page 4) 
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just beginning and this at a time of serious industrial 
depression, with two million Germans unemployed, 
The French are therefore insisting upon “safeguard¬ 
ing” clauses in their funding agreement with us. 
Whatever may be the technical or legal points at 
issue, in actuality reparations and debts are indis¬ 
solubly connected. 

Under all the existing circumstances for our gov¬ 
ernment to refuse to enter into further negotiations 
concerning the debts and to refuse to consider debts 
and reparations jointly seems to me to be a calamitous 
procedure. Already the feeling of suspicion and bit¬ 
terness against us in Europe has reached a menacing 
intensity. And we are only at the beginning of this 
danger. The heavy payments of the funding agree¬ 
ments are to continue for sixty-two years. Does any 
intelligent person believe that poverty-stricken peoples 
will continue for two generations crushing payments 
that they regard as having no moral validity? 

What needs to be done? My own opinion is that 
our government should be willing to participate 
without reservations in an international conference 
called for the purpose of examining all phases of the 
reparations-debt problem and that it should be pre¬ 
pared to take whatever course of action is advisable, 
even if it means even more drastic reductions in the 
debts or complete cancellation of reparations and 
debts. 

A question instantly arises concerning the wisdom 
of cancellation of debts except on the basis of specific 
conditions, such as disarmament and the abandon¬ 
ment of militaristic and imperialistic enterprises. As 
strong as is my opposition to armaments and ex¬ 
ploitation? I am convinced that needed reforms in 
Europe cannot be achieved by pressure or threats from 
the United States. The people of France, for 
example, are in no mood to be dictated to by out¬ 
siders, especially not by this country. They are 
afraid that their freedom of action has already been 
limited by the terms of the Morgan loan and they are 
exceedingly sensitive on the point of changing their 
policies because of pressure from this side of the ocean. 
This feeling is responsible for the recent passionate 
outburst from Clemenceau that France will never 
consent to terms which would enslave her. The 
militarism and imperialism of France both rest pri¬ 
marily on fear—fear of invasion and fear of being 
unable to secure raw materials, customers, or con¬ 
scripts, unless she has colonies. 

The way to bring about desired reforms is not by 
dictation, but by participating in the task of creating 
and strengthening international agencies that will 
make possible the peaceful settlement of the political 
and economic disputes that arise between nations. 

The policy of isolation and stubborn insistence 
upon the collection of legal debts is fraught with 
ominous peril to international understanding, friend¬ 
ship and co-operation. 


Peace Heroes Memorial Society 

A FINE American custom of long standing is the decoration 
of the graves of soldiers who have died for their country. 
Memorial Day rightly commemorates the heroes of war; but as 
peace has its victories and victors, why not celebrate these also? 
Why not honor those who give their lives in the pursuit of 
hazardous but peaceful ends? 

To extend to all who have died for the common good the 
honors that have hitherto been limited to the heroes of war is 
the purpose of the Peace Heroes Memorial Society. 

Miners, railroaders, builders, electricians, mechanics, firemen, 
policemen, explorers, physicians, nurses, mothers, and others 
upon whose risks and sufferings life depends form an army larger 
than'any fighting force of which history has record. It is an 
army serving without intermission and knowing no armistice, an 
army that 'endures both pain and privation. It numbers its 
losses of life by the tens and thousands every year and its other 
casualties by the hundreds of thousands. . It goes to its hard, 
perilous battles without decorations and without honors; it does 
not wait for 

"The roll of the stirring drum 
And the trumpet that speaks of fame." 

Yet it is the army of our real national defense, defense against 
hunger, cold, sickness, exposure, disorder, exhaustion, extinction; 
ultimately, perhaps our truest defense against foreign foes. 
Enabling us to supply all the world with things of necessity, 
comfort, and beauty, the army of social construction makes the 
rest of the world unwilling to be our foes. 

When we reverence these heroes of peace, all differences of 
race and color and nationality and church affiliation vanish. How 
can we fittingly express our attitude to the victors who have 
fallen while performing such socially constructive tasks? One 
way is to maintain a ceremonial in which our sentiments are 
symbolized. The Peace Heroes Memorial Society engages to hold 
exercises at one of the cemeteries each Memorial Day and to place 
(lowers upon the graves of a policeman, a fireman, a railroader, a 
factory worker, a woman who died at childbirth, and any others 
who may have lost their lives in the discharge of their duties. 

Such exercises, called "Flower Strewing for Heroes of Social 
Construction," have been held annually at Spring Grove Ceme¬ 
tery, Cincinnati, since Memorial Day, 1923, At all these exer¬ 
cises, at least one of the participants has been a Catholic, one a 
Protestant, and one a Jew, There has always been at least one 
woman on the program and one member of the colored races. 
The Peace Heroes Memorial Society will aim to perpetuate and 
extend this ceremony. Other groups are to be encouraged to 
concha, similar exercises in other cemeteries of Cincinnati and m 
the cemeteries of other Idealities, 

We are counting upon your interest and help. Identified 
with the enterprise are persons who differ widely in their views 
of war. Some are "pacifists, 1 ' some are militarists, and some have 
not come to a conclusion. They are united in the conviction that 
peace is the foundation of an enduring and worthy social order, 
that to work for peace is a good form of patriotic service. We 
invite you to join. 


A TRIP TO AMERICA 

(Continued from page 3) 

to send their names to 15, Grosvenor Crescent, Lon¬ 
don, S.W.l. 

“The Union feels that the question of Anglo- 
American relations is so important that it has 
arranged for the services of Mr, Frank Bustard, who 
is an experienced speaker and authority on the subject, 
to lecture to branches on 'America and the League/ 
No fee is charged by the lecturer but branches are 
asked to defray his out-of-pocket expenses. Any 
branches who would like to avail themselves of this 
offer should apply to headquarters,” 
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RECOGNIZE RUSSIA 

I beg to thank you for your kindness in giving me op¬ 
portunity to express my emphatic conviction that the 
United States should giv,e recognition at the present time 
to the Russian Soviet Government. I am of the opinion 
that this recognition should have been granted years ago. 
It is now much belated, but for this reason should be given 
now with all speed. That the United States Government 
should have been unfriendly to the Russian people during 
the last decade, when Russia has been struggling to win 
and consolidate her freedom from the old Czaristic tyranny, 
is one of the things of which I am most ashamed as a 
citizen of this country. America in the past has been 
the friend of revolutions, which have brought larger liberty 
and fuller life to the stricken peoples of the world. I still 
hope that America will recover her former attitude, and 
the one best evidence of this would be the recognition of 
the Soviet on this tenth anniversary of its founding. 

John Haynes Holmes. 

Russky Golos. 


There has been something pathetic in the obscurity 
of Trotsky in these exultant days in Russia of the cele¬ 
bration of the tenth anniversary of the Bolshevik 
revolution. In no pageant has his face been seen, at 
no meeting has his voice been lifted. While other and 
younger men have been cheered to the echo by the 
multitudes, Trotsky has passed unrecognized or, if 
recognized, unnoticed. Yet his fate is not unfamiliar. 
Two types of men are invariably swallowed up in the 
flood-like sweep of revolution. One is the moderate, 
like Lafayette in the French revolution and Kerensky 
in the 1917 revolution, who stands in the way of the 
extremist in the early days of revolutionary passion 
and power. The other is the extremist, like Robes¬ 
pierre yesterday and Trotsky today, who stands in the 
way of the conservative in the later days of returning 
sanity and moderation. Russia today is stabilizing 
itself. Abandoning, as Lenin abandoned before his 
death, all hope of world revolution, the Soviet Repub¬ 
lic is seeking that adjustment to the environing world 
of capitalism which is the price of survival. This 
means compromise. And Trotsky, like Zinovieff and 
Rodek, and unlike Stalin and Rykoff, is unwilling to 
make the change. A veteran of old days, tried in the 
fire, victor over incredible conditions of ruin and de¬ 
spair, he sees no reasons for turning back. So he is in 
the Opposition, and the Opposition in Russian Com¬ 
munism means obscurity and disgrace. So Trotsky 
has had no part in the mammoth celebration of the 
heroic decade. He has been neglected, forgotten, even 


villified. But he need not worry. Deep down in his 
heart he has his comfort and reward. For when the 
revolution in its darkest days was fighting for its life, 
he led the “red” van of battle. Putting himself at the 
head of the army which he mobilized, armed and 
trained, he met the enemy hosts one after another, 
and hurled them all back to the frontier in confusion 
and death. Like Carnot in the days of the French revo¬ 
lution, Trotsky was “the maker of victory.” With 
Lenin he will stand in history as one of the two great 
leaders of the Russian revolution. 


Gosh, this is funny! We refer to Lord Wemyss’s 
recent statement in the British House of Lords that 
Great Britian should denounce the famous Declaration 
of Paris of 1856 and assert her intention in any future 
war to exercise the right to search neutral ships at 
sea and confiscate merchandise destined for enemy 
countries. Verily, this is a scream! For what does 
Lord Wester Wemyss (name sounds like Gilbert & 
Sullivan!), First Sea Lord, former commander of the 
British fleet in the Dardanelles, distinguished man, 
what does he think England was doing with the Dec¬ 
laration of Paris during the four years of the Great 
War? Observing it, obeying it, reverencing it? Yes, 
just about as much as the German army was observ¬ 
ing, obeying and reverencing the treaty of neutrality 
with Belgium. There were lots of “scraps of paper” 
during the War. They littered the horizon like snow 
the New England hills. Some of those “scraps,” if 
put together, would have made the Belgian treaty, and 
some others would have made the Declaration of Paris. 
England did on the seas in 1914-18 whatever she 
wanted to do, or thought it necessary or even advisable 
to do. She held up neutral ships, searched them, es¬ 
corted them into harbors where they were held for 
months, and in the last resort confiscated goods whether 
contraband or not. Had America been as sensitive 
to violations of international law in this regard by 
England as she was sensitive to violations of interna¬ 
tional law in other regards by Germany, we would have 
been in the War early in 1915, and against England 
instead of against Germany. The English navy? it is 
the most lawless thing in the world today. For Lord 
Wemyss to stand up in the House of Lords and talk 
about the Declaration of Paris as though it existed any 
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more, is an insult where it is not an out-and-out joke. 
No wonder that the correspondent of the New York 
Times described the discussion of the noble Lord's 
plea as “purely academic." Academic ?—we should say 
so! As academic as the discussion of the success of a 
surgical operation after the patient has inconsiderately 
died. 


Cheer up, ye who would abolish war! American 
militarists are scared. They see spooks.' These col¬ 
umns recently reported ludicrously desperate propa¬ 
ganda from Boston, seeking to arouse a menaced na¬ 
tion to the perils of such fierce destructionists as Jane 
Addams, Helen Keller, and numerous rampaging pac¬ 
ifists who affect male attire. Other ardent propaganda 
has been running now for more than two hundred days. 
At least, that number of the Daily Data Sheet of the 
Key Men of America has been issued, and each rising 
sun hails-a new ebullition of horror over pacifist attacks 
upon the sacred institutions of war and.preparedness. 
A recent number of this sheet rehashed charges from 
the house organ of one of the transportation lines, in 
which the Federal Council of Churches was denounced 
for circulating among 125,000 churches the “Kirby 
Page pledge," through wlpch the youth of the land 
are being seduced into treachery and sedition. So ex¬ 
hilarating was this exposure to the military hosts that 
an officer of the Navy besought the editor of the pub¬ 
lication where it originally appeared, to permit its re¬ 
print in the benign propaganda conducted by the fed¬ 
eral departments of Army and Navy at the expense of 
American tax-payers. In the meantime Kirby Page 
and officers of the Federal Council of Churches had 
been after the editor in such forcible language ihat the 
editor replied to the Navy's officer that he had been 
compelled to recall his assertions, that he had been 
convinced that there is no* “Kirby Page pledge," that 
the Federal Council had not therefore circulated it, 
and that his publication had done them grave injustice. 
It would appear that this Data Sheet and its “Key Men 
of America" have been equally unfortunate in other 
instances; they have exposed what wasn't there. The 
roster of these “Key Men," by the way, may read in¬ 
telligibly to persons conversant- with the secret work¬ 
ings of American big business, but it is doubtful if 
the ordinary well-read citizen would recognize three 
names in the entire list. If Harry Sinclair's name ap¬ 
peared in the list, it has been removed. 


Speaking of Harry Sinclair, what manner of man 
is he ? He will not be fully understood, doubtless, until 
he is accepted as a type. He is not alone himself; he 
is a host. Or, if not a host, at least a strain running 
through our economic life! He probably lives at ease 
with his own conscience, such as it is. All that troubles 
him is the vexatious pertinacity of government agents 


and of certain presumptuous reformers, who will not 
let him do as he pleases. In the range of affairs where 
he has operated during all of his business life, perjury, 
the buying of public officials, the brow-beating of those 
who oppose his operations, and the summary disposal 
of those who will not yield to his will, are only details 
of the day's work. Having been thrust upon the grand 
stage at Washington, he assumes the grand style. He 
does there on a great scale what he has done on pettier 
lines throughout his career. He probably is quite dis¬ 
gusted that such a to-do is made over the manipula¬ 
tions in which he and his agents have been detected in 
Washington. His is very much the oil type. Ida 
Tarbell told the story of the early days of oil, so long 
ago that even she has forgotten the nasty details. Lat¬ 
ter day doings are probably quite as nasty, and are 
even more raw and brutal because the oil stage is now¬ 
adays spread, not among the pastoral scenes of Penn¬ 
sylvania and Ohio but in the rough open areas of the 
southwest, in Mexico and among the mountains. The 
American public is being given a glimpse down the oil 
well. The savage rape of nature's bounties cultivates 
a reckless savagery which is not restrained when deal¬ 
ing with laws and constitutions and the canons of jus¬ 
tice of civilized communities. Mr. Sinclair has been 
described as a Beau Brummel, a flawless fashion-plate, 
a symphony of dress. He has apparently taken on the 
polish of civilization with a distinction quite beyond the 
ordinary. But the raw ethics of the jungle have only 
become the more revolting because placed in this set¬ 
ting. A cage—in a prison—is infinitely more suitable! 


Unity has been both ridiculed and denounced 
for its recent editorial on the Lausanne Conference 
(see issue for September 26th last), in which we 
spoke of the meeting as a farce, since “just exactly 
nothing at all was done." In answer to criticisms, we 
are reprinting here one of the recent Parables of Safed 
the Sage, which form one of the most delightful and 
edifying features of our neighbor, the Christian Cen¬ 
tury . Since it is an open secret that Safed is none 
other than William E. Barton, and since it is known 
that Dr. Barton was present at the Lausanne Confer¬ 
ence, we think it may be safely assumed that this para¬ 
ble has direct reference to what happened, or rather 
did not happen, at the great meeting for church unity: 

Once upon a time there was a Great Convention, and 1 
crossed the Ocean that I might be there. And I hearkened 
unto much that was said for the space of Three Weeks. 

And a Delegate spake unto me, saying, What dost thou 
think of all this ? 

And I said. There was once a Convention of Representa¬ 
tives of all the tribes on earth that belong to the Cat Family. 
And the Lion was there, and the Tiger, and the Panther, and 
the Leopard, and the Wild Cat and the Bob Cat and the Black 
Cat and the Yellow Cat and the Maltese Cat and the Manx Cat 
and the rest. 

And the Leopard spake and he said: 

It is well known and recognized that all members of the 
Cat Family were Originally One, and modesty preventeth my 
saying which one it probably was. But we are in an evil case 
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A Way Out* 

By Mr. Kirby Page 


S a result of the thinking that we have been 
doing together, many of us are rapidly 
reaching the conclusion that this world 
of ours is at least half pagan, and we are coming 
to think that there are vast areas of the earth where 
the gospel of Jesus is not preached or practiced. 
But we are in danger of exaggerating. It would be 
easy to reach the conclusion that this is a thoroughly 
pagan world—that there is not much good in it, 
that there are not very many decent, honorable peo¬ 
ple in it. That, of course, would be a gross exag¬ 
geration. There are, of course, many, many thou¬ 
sands of devout men and women who are honestly 
seeking to serve God. There are great areas of life 
where the highest principles of Jesus are finding His 
way adequate expressions, but we want in these days 
to face the evil as well as the good, and that is what 
we have been doing, and some of us are very much 
troubled. We are wondering as we approach the 
end of the conference just what we can do about a 
pagan world or a world that is semi-pagan. We 
have been thinking together about the evils in sev¬ 
eral realms of life. Some of us have been very 
much troubled over the things that we have been 
thinking about. We have been asking ourselves 
in the groups and have been thinking just what are 
we to do about it? We are going to leave here 

*A stenographic report of an address delivered at the 
Southern Student Y. W. C. A. Conference, Blue Ridge, 
June 11 , 1926 . 



now, and we want to know what to do. What are 
we going to do with this semi-pagan world in which 
we find ourselves? 

It is my purpose to make certain suggestions that 
may be worth thinking about when we ask our¬ 
selves Avhat we can do. My first suggestion is this: 
That you cease looking for a panacea or a cure-all ; 
that you abandon once and forever to search for a 
solution for any one thing that will solve your prob¬ 
lems. The fact of the matter is that there is no 
solution—no single solution—for this complex sit¬ 
uation of which we are a part. There is no code of 
laws that tells us in any detail what is right and 
what is wrong. There is no modern Tenth Com¬ 
mandment that warns us against wrong or that calls 
attention to all of the virtues or gives us direct in¬ 
structions. There is no list of the things we ought 
to do. I know the desire in the minds of many of 
you. How eagerly would you make use of any book 
if you could be sure that by turning over the index 
and looking for the word representing the particu¬ 
lar problem that troubles you. Unfortunately, there 
is no such book in existence. There is no place we 
can find and look under the heading of one of the 
problems we have been talking about, such as fra¬ 
ternity, etc., and there is no place we can look and 
find a sub-heading of this kind which says that this 
is right and that is wrong. There is no place we can 
turn and locate any of these problems. I say this in 
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the beginning, because it is necessary that we put it 
first in your minds. 

Now let me make the following suggestions. The 
first thing we can do is to get the facts. Find 
out the truth about a given situation. This will 
apply to any of the problems we have been think¬ 
ing about. You think of those five main divisions 
in which your groups have been divided. There 
are no solutions for any of them until you know the 
truth. Now I suppose it is a trite thing to say that 
we must begin by getting the facts, but we ought 
to keep saying that until we act on that basis. 
There will be no marked improvement until we be¬ 
gin to base our conclusions upon facts. There are 
two ways in which you and I can get facts. One, 
of course, is by direct observation—by going in and 
seeing things as they are. There is a vast deal of 
facts readily accessible, but it takes time to acquaint 
oneself with it, and that means that if you and I are 
going to do anything really effective we have got to 
take time to get the truth and get at the facts. Now 
that means we have got to spend time reading. One 
of the great tragedies of life is the readiness with 
which we waste time and kill time when there is so 
much to be done and so little time in which to do it. 

What I am trying to say is that we are not going to 
do anything that will be very effective except as we 
are willing to take time to find out the truth. This 
applies to any one of the problems we have been con- 


A HOLIDAY PRAYER 

By the breadth of the blue that shines in silence o'er me , 

By the length of the mountain-lines that stretch before me . 

By the height of the cloud that sails, with rest in motion , 

Over the plains and the vales to the measureless ocean, 

(Oh, how the sight of the things that are great enlarges the eyes!) 

Lead me out of the narrow life , to the peace of the hills and the skies. 

For the comforting warmth of the sun that my body embraces, 

For the cool of the waters that run through the shadowy places , 

For the balm of the breezes that brush my face with their fingers, 

For the vesper-hymn of the thrush when the delight lingers, 

For the long breath , the deep breath , the breath of a heart without c-are — 

I will give thanks and adore thee , God of the open air! 

—FROM HENRY VAN DYKE^S rf GOD OF THE OPEN AIR. JJ 


sidering. Whether it be any of the world relations, 
race relations, etc., the first thing to do is to have an 
eager search for evidence, for facts, for truth. 

But there is a thing that must go along with that. 
We can acquaint ourselves and must acquaint our¬ 
selves with the ideals upon which we are seeking to 
find the truth. This means that we must more 
thoroughly acquaint ourselves with Jesus’ conception 
of what life ought to be, and we will bring to bear 
the light of these principles, of this teaching, upon 
these facts as we observe them. That means that 
we have got a two-fold kind of study to do—not 
only, study the evidence concerning the world as it 
now is, but also more thoroughly impregnate our¬ 
selves with the idea of the significance of the teach¬ 
ings of Jesus. Now that may be a trite sort of 
thing, but it seems to me to be an essential part of 
the task of lifting the world. Now that ought to 
serve to remind us most of the people in the world 
who call themselves Christians who have only the 
faintest and most incomplete understanding of 
Jesus’ way of life and of the world Jesus wanted to 
build. One of the principles of building that kind 
of world is understanding what it is, and that means 
that we have got to do a great deal more of the 
things that Bruce Curry has been talking to us 
about. We have got to go back to the records, and 
not read it just hurriedly or casually as a matter of 
habit. We have got to go back and study it and 
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enter into it in a sympathetic way, and really find 
out what Jesus meant by these various teachings 
that He gave, and understand something of the 
spirit of His life. It is obvious that we have got 
to know something more about the idea toward 
which we are striving if we want to reach it. 

The third thing is to get the facts, come to know 
the truth with regard to these various problems, and 
come to know more about the ideal by which we 
will judge these practices, and then this: After we 
have tested any one of these sets of facts that we 
have discovered in the light of the principles and 
teachings of Jesus, and have reached certain conclu¬ 
sions concerning those facts in the light of this teach¬ 
ing, the third essential thing we must do is to act 
upon our conclusions. Let me make that more spe¬ 
cific. Suppose we dig around and find the facts 
concerning race conditions in our home community, 
or maybe in our college community. We discover 
certain facts about the way certain people treat cer¬ 
tain other people, or certain groups treat certain 
other groups. We find out Negroes are treated dif¬ 
ferently by white people. We try to get an impar¬ 
tial survey of the evidence. We try to find out just 
what is going on in our community. We bring to 
bear upon it all the impartial judgment we can com¬ 
mand. We go at it in a scientific way, as much as 
we know how, by direct observation, investigation, 
by reading, and by what other people are saying, in 
every way we can. We go at this business of find¬ 
ing out what is happening so far as the races are 
concerned, and then we go back and see if we can 
find out what teaching Jesus gave that has any bear¬ 
ing on the relations between races. We will run 
across the page in the New Testament about Jesus 
and the woman of Samaria. We will read that it 
was the custom in that day for the Jews to have no 
dealings with the Samaritans. We will discover 
that again and again Jesus was associated with peo¬ 
ple that were beyond the custom, that were not as¬ 
sociated with by His friends. We read that and try 
to find out what it means. Just what is the sig¬ 
nificance of the fact that Jesus talked with the 
woman at the well? What is the fact that Jesus 
went out and took supper with that hated tax col¬ 
lector? We try to find out the meaning of that 
passage, of that incident, of that illustration. Then 


we do the third thing. We bring to bear upon lo¬ 
cal conditions the way white people treat black 
people in our community. We bring to bear upon 
the facts our interpretation of the significance of the 
way Jesus treated the woman of Samaria or any 
one of the dozen illustrations. Then we begin to 
pass judgment. These local conditions are opposite 
to the teachings of Jesus. What shall we say about 
this given situation in our community? ' That is, 
we begin to evaluate the facts in the light of the 
principles or the ideals, and we reach certain con¬ 
clusions. We say, so far as I know the facts, so 
far as I understand the principles, .this is wrong. 
This ought not to be the way folks treat each other. 
So far as I can see, the way that Jesus would have 
us treat people is this way and that way, * and we 
begin to pass judgment upon the facts—we begin 
to evaluate them—and I think the third thing we 
do is, after we have brought the light of our prin¬ 
ciples to bear upon our facts, is to begin to act on a 
basis of our conclusions. Now unless we are willing 
to act, we might just as well stop here and now. 
We are not going to do any good in this world—we 
are not going to have any acceptable share in up¬ 
rooting the evils of our day, whether they be in the 
realm of race relations, or economic relations, or any 
of the other spheres, unless, as we get the facts and 
as we evaluate those facts in the high principles, we 
are willing to act on a basis of our conclusions. We 
might as well make up our minds now that the 
whole business is foolish unless it is going to lead 
to action. 

Here, again, there are two ways we can act. We 
have found the facts concerning the situation. We 
have decided that in the light of the ideals these 
facts are not what they ought to be. This situa¬ 
tion ought to be changed. So far as we can see, it 
needs to be changed in this way and that way. We 
propose to act. There are two ways we can act. 
One is by changing our own personal attitude and 
by changing our own personal conclusions; and 
there is no substitute for this kind of solution until 
you and I are willing to change our own personal 
attitudes, the way we look upon people, the way we 
view the situation, the way we conduct ourselves in 
that situation—unless we are willing to make our 
own personal conduct in accord with our conclu- 
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sionsj we are not going to do anything about build¬ 
ing a better world. That is obvious. We have got 
to put into practice these conclusions that we read 
in the light of our knowledge. 

There is another kind of action we can take. 
There are certain kinds of problems that can be 
solved by the actions of individuals, whereby two 
individuals change their attitudes toward each other 
and come' ‘into a new relationship. Many of the 
problems of the world are of that sort and can be 


changed by the action of myself or yourself. There 
are many other problems that cannot be solved ex¬ 
cept as they are solved upon a group basis—a social t 
basis, a co-operative basis. Many of the most dan¬ 
gerous problems are .of that sort. Most of the prob¬ 
lems in international relations—certainly between 
governments—are of that sort. Most of the prob¬ 
lems involved in war are of the character that can¬ 
not be solved by individuals alone, and they have to 
be solved by social action. What can we do about 


BLUE RIDGE MISSIONARY CONFERENCE 

Ten Days of Privilege and Inspiration , June 28-July 8 

R. B. Eleazer 

H UNDREDS of missionary leaders throughout the South are looking forward 
to the All-Southern Conference of the Missionary Education movement, to 
be held June 28 to July 8, at Blue Ridge, N. C., one of the most beautiful 
summer assembly points in America. The 1927 Conference promises to be in 
some ways the best of the long series of annual meetings conducted by this organization 
in the Southeast, beginning more than twenty years ago. An unusually strong program 
has been provided for this year, covering a wide range of subjects and presenting many 
of the ablest leaders from the various denominations. 

There will be six general missionary courses, three courses in Bible study, five in 
missionary methods, four normal and four advanced courses. Credits will be given 
in the several classes leading to a “certificate of training in missionary education.” 
Among the general courses will be “The Adventure of the Church,” “The Story of 
Missions,” “The Cost of a New World,” and “The Religions of Mankind.” The 
department of methods will embrace courses on young people’s problems, on work in 
young people’s groups, missions in the local church, missionary story telling, and mis¬ 
sionary education through dramatics. The normal classes deal with the teaching of 
missions to primaries, juniors, and adolescents, and the leading of mission-study classes. 

The faculty will include Dr. E. H. Rawlings,|Mrs. Hume R. Steel, and Miss 
Julia Stevens, from Methodist headquarters, ; Nashville; Dr. H. F. Williams and 
Edward D. Grant, of the Southern Presbyterian Mission Board; Bishop Theodore D. 
Bratton, of Jackson, Miss.; Mrs. Taul B. White, field worker of the Baptist Woman’s 
Missionary Union; Dr. J. O. Atkinson, missionary secretary of the Southern Christian 
Convention; Dr. John L. Lobingier, of the Congregational Education Society; Miss 
Nancy F. White, Presbyterian Home Missions secretary; Miss Anna M. Clark, of 
the United Christian Missionary Society; Dr. W. K. Bloom, Congregational mission¬ 
ary secretary, and many others. 

The annual M. E. M. Conference is in no sense a competitor of the various 
denominational missionary conferences, but is supplementary to them all, occupying 
a unique place in the field of missionary training. Not only are its leaders drawn 
from the various denominations, but the attendance, also, is made up in the same way. 
About four hundred delegates are expected this year. For further information, write 
to the chairman, Dr. F. H. Williams, Box 330, Nashville, Tennessee. 
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that kind of a problem? That kind of problem 
cannot be solved except as it is solved on the basis of 
what we call public opinion, therefore, each one of 
us has a definite responsibility for this big, huge 
world. We have a responsibility, and that is to 
change the attitudes of communities, of neighbor¬ 
hoods, of great masses of people in order to change 
the whole business of public opinion. Now every 
one of us has a definite responsibility to put into 
practice our convictions with reference to these great 
evils. Let me be specific. We look at the facts, 
so far as we can get them, concerning the relations 
between nations. We see that on the whole there 
are many phases of international relations that are 
barbarous. We see that certain practices and cer¬ 
tain attitudes, so long as they are maintained, lead 
surely to hostility and to war. We look at the facts 
of war, we go back to the New Testament, and we 
try to find out what there is in that record that 
sheds any light as to what we ought to do about so 
bad an evil. We discover many passages. We dis¬ 
cover certain things that seem to shed light upon it. 
We reach the conclusion that, in the light of what 
we believe to be the facts concerning the relations 
between nations, this whole business of war in the 
light of the 1 religion of Jesus cannot be justified. 
What are we going to do about it? Well, our 
problem is the problem of changing public opinion, 
for this is one of the kind of problems that cannot 
be changed any other way than by changing the 
disposition of enormous numbers of people. It is a 
huge task, but it is a task in which we must have a 
part. You can take any problem, whether it be a 
local or a world problem, and we have a responsi¬ 
bility in either case—in both cases. In the one case 
we may be able to remedy the situation by changing 
our own personal attitude and our own personal 
practices. Many of our problems are of that sort. 
Many of our relations are of such a character that 
they could easily be remedied. We ought, there¬ 
fore, to put into practice our principles in that kind 
of a situation. In the other situation, where wje do 
not have any direct control over the problem, we 
have a direct responsibility for public opinion. That 
is, we have got to go about the task of changing at¬ 
titudes and practices. All the mechanisms that are 


FIVE 

available we must make use of that will help in 
changing attitudes of people. 

Now you ought to be thinking, and no doubt you 
are thinking in terms of specific problems, as I am 
trying to sketch in this hurried way the kind of 
things we can do. If we will be thinking in terms 
of the problem that has been pressed upon us, I am 
inclined to believe that what I have said thus far is 
applicable to any kind of a situation, whether it be 
that of relations between groups or people of dif¬ 
ferent races, whether it be political or international, 
whether it be community relations, whether it be 
the question of relations between the churches, or 
within a given church, or the various institutions 
within a college. Whatever kind of situation—does 
not this general outline give us a clue as to how 
we can proceed ? Get the facts, know what we are 
talking about; cease to deal in generalities and in 
general abstract statements. Begin to talk in terms 
of evidence, get a bigger grasp upon the meaning of 
our religion by which we are going to judge and 
evaluate these facts, whatever they may be; and 
then, after we have evaluated these facts in the light 
of our principles, begin to act. Either begin quickly 
through individual changes of conduct or practices, 
or by bringing to bear upon the situation in every 
way we can our influence to change public opinion. 

Now,- there is a fourth thing. After we have 
done that sort of thing, what else? There is an¬ 
other thing that we must never forget. Be ready 
to take the consequences of acting. Get the facts, 
evaluate the facts in the light of your principles, act 
either directly or on the basis of public opinion, and 
then be ready for what comes—and it will come. 
I don't mean to say that we are to go out looking 
for trouble. I know some people that give you the 
impression that that is what they are trying to do. 
They are trying to get into trouble. They get an 
idea. They think that it is a radical idea, an un¬ 
usual idea, and they seem to be laboring under the 
impression that quickly they must get into trouble. 
You need not go looking for trouble. You will find 
it soon enough without a search for it, but unless you 
are willing to take the consequences of your action, 
you are not going to count for very much in building 
this new kind v of world, for the whole of history 
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seems to indicate one thing—that any man or woman 
who starts out to change things as they are is cer¬ 
tainly to meet strenuous opposition. Go back and 
look at the life of Jesus for a moment. Nothing is 
any clearer than that He met opposition. Nothing 
is any clearer than that the folks of His day would 
not let Jesus live the kind of life He wanted to live. 
They wouldn’t let Him live His life. The record 
says, “He went about doing good.” But, in the end, 
“They hanged Him on a cross.” Did you ever 
stop to think seriously why they put Jesus to death? 
He was a good man. His whole life was reflected 
of good will, kindness, and love. He gave us the 
impression of doing good, but lived on a basis of 
His own higher teachings. Why did they put Him 
to death? Why did they not let a good man live 
His whole life? Why did they not put the twelve 
to death? What happened to the seventy? Why 
does a good man frequently meet with direct per¬ 
secution and occasionally visited with bodily pun¬ 
ishment, and once in a while put to death? I have 
tried, I confess, to analyze that. It is one of the 


puzzles of life that folks do not want other people to 
live good lives if those good lives are different from 
the lives that are being lived by most of the people 
in the community. There seems to be three rea¬ 
sons, and it will be worth our while to keep this 
in mind. 

The first of the reasons why Jesus was put to 
death, and /why good people have always been per¬ 
secuted is because of ignorance on the part of those 
who opposed Him. The truth of the matter is that 
not many of Jesus’ fellowmen had even the remot¬ 
est idea of what He was talking about. His teach¬ 
ing was not understood. The rank and file of peo¬ 
ple never knew what He really was talking about. 
Even His own disciples didn’t know very much 
about His teachings. At the very end of His life, 
after Jesus had poured Himself into the twelve, they 
had only a small glimpse of what He was talking 
about. You go to the records and discover that 
after Jesus taught about the Kingdom of God, after 
all His teaching, and after His numerous personal 
talks with His disciples about the Kingdom of God, 


Eighth Annual Conference Southern Y.M.C. A. Directors, 
Blue Ridge, North Carolina 
JULY 19-22 , 1927 

The Eighth Annual Conference of Southern Y. M. C. A. directors will be held at Blue Ridge, 
North Carolina, July 19 to 22 . 

The purpose of this conference is to bring together representative members of the boards of 
directors of Southern Associations. The program includes presentations and discussions of Asso¬ 
ciation problems and programs. 

The conference this year is built around two objectives. The first is inspiration, and the 
second, information. 

The conference setting in itself gives inspiration, as there is no more beautiful spot in the 
Southland than the Christian training center at Blue Ridge, North Carolina, fifteen miles from 
Asheville. Inspiration will also come from Association leaders, who will bring messages of 
achievement by the Association in its work throughout the world. 

The practical and informative phase of the conference this year will be the consideration 
of outstanding pieces of work being done in Southern Y. M. C. A, fields. Various cities of the 
South have been assigned places on the program to present statements of achievements in their 
fields which have attracted Southwide attention. 

The social and recreational side of the conference is emphasized by the annual watermelon 
party, hikes, scenic trips, and outdoor games. 

The ladies and families of directors attending will be happy at Blue Ridge. Association 
presidents should by all means take advantage of this conference. 

Conference Committee, 1927 

Ben F. Cameron, Chairman , Meridian, Miss. L. E, Hawkins ..... New Orleans, La. 


Fred S. Ball .Montgomery, Ala. Dr. J. M. Lilly .... Fayetteville, N. C. 
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Frank Phillips .Columbus, Ga. W. P. Coolidce , , , Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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they did not know what He was talking about. At 
the very end do you not hear the inner three argu¬ 
ing among themselves as to who is going to have the 
chief throne in the Kingdom of God when it comes? 
So little had they understood His Kingdom, that 
they thought He was talking in terms of a' king¬ 
dom with a throne. If you go to the record and read 
of that most tragic hour in Jesus’ life when He was 
facing temptation, was facing the supreme crisis of 
His life, He was hungry for human friendship, and 
picked out the three He thought knew Him best 
and asked them to watch with Him and pray with 
Him while He made His great decision. What 
happened ? So little did these three understand 
Jesus that each, at the very moment of supreme 
crisis in His life, went to sleep—couldn’t even keep 
awake at the time when Jesus needed them most. 
If they had understood anything of the nature of 
the struggle that was going on in the life of the 
Master, they would not have slept for weeks. Jesus 
woke them up and they went back to sleep again. 
He woke them up the second time and they went 
back to sleep the second time. If the inner three 
did not understand Him, how little did the popu¬ 
lace understand Him, and they killed Him in the 
first place because they did not understand Him. 

They killed Him in the second place because of 
intolerance. The leaders, the good people, the peo¬ 
ple of the day, were so sure of their righteousness, 
were so sure and dogmatic concerning the truthful¬ 
ness of their own teaching, that they could not stand 
to have anybody, give a different teaching, espe¬ 
cially if it seemed that He was going to be more 
popular than they. It was the intolerance, the dog¬ 
matism of the good folks of Jesus’ day, in the second 
place, that led to his deathly They didn’t under¬ 
stand Him. They couldn’t put up with Him. If 
He were allowed to continue His work, He might 
upset and destroy the very thing they were striving 
to build. They put Him to death because they 
were intolerant. 

In the third place, they put Him to death because 
of sin. There were people who had a vested inter¬ 
est, if I may use that word, in things as are. If 
Jesus went about the business of changing things as 
are, they were lost. Therefore, this thing of greed 
or self-centeredriess or sin got Him out of the way. 


Look at that trio for a minute, for it is a very fa¬ 
miliar company. You see it all down through the 
ages—a combination of ignorance, dogmatism, and 
downright sin. That is the reason they put Him to 
death. That is the reason they didn’t want 
a good man going about doing good, and that is the 
reason the martyrs have died, and that is the reason 
that to this very hour the man or the woman who 
attempts to reproduce Jesus’ life in the world now 
might as well make up his or her mind that he is 
going or she is going to meet with opposition, be¬ 
cause we have with us in the world now this same 
familiar company—irgorance—vast * proportions of 
us—how little do we understand of the religion of 
Jesus—take an ordinary congregation of good Chris¬ 
tian people—how little do they understand of the 
ultimate meaning of religion? Dogmatism, intol¬ 
erance. Did that pass away centuries ago? Or do 
we not have it about us in a very aggravated form, 
and is there not still greed and sin ? I say, there¬ 
fore, that if you are going to put into practice these 
conclusions which you reach in the light of evi¬ 
dence or facts and of principles, you better be ready 
to meet opposition, for it is going to come—it is go¬ 
ing to come for exactly the same reason that it came 
to Jesus and to the good people who have tried to 
reproduce that life ever since. Let me be more spe¬ 
cific. You go to the facts concerning race relations. 
You go to your record and get your principles. You 
decide that, in the light of the facts and principles, 
that you ought to take a certain stand on race re¬ 
lations, that you ought to treat Negroes different 
than they are treated by most white people, that the 
religion of Jesus means that you are to treat Negroes 
under all circumstances as sons and daughters of 
God, brothers and sisters of all people, each of them 
of infinite value, the least of them of more impor¬ 
tance than the whole world of things; that before 
you cause one of these little ones to stumble and fall 
you better take a rock and tie it around your neck 
and drown yourself in the sea. You read that. You 
try to apply it. You see what I mean? You better 
get ready to take what comes if you want to do 
anything that is going to make any difference. Take 
this illustration. You read in the New Testament 
something about Jesus’ condemnation upon those 
who rob others. You go and listen to that law of 
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woes: “Woe be unto } r ou who devour widows’ 
houses,” “Woe unto you that live on the blood of 
others,” “Woe unto you that outwardly appear all 
right and inwardly are whited sepulchres.” You 
read that, and you get facts concerning situations in 
your own economic life—you discover that some, peo¬ 
ple in your communities are living in comfort, others 
are living in luxury by taking advantage of poor peo¬ 
ple. You begin to lift your voice as Jesus did and 
say, “Woe unto you that devour widows’ houses.” 

Take it in the realm we have been talking about 
this afternoon. You look at the idea. You decide 
that in the light of the teaching of Jesus war is a 
thing that is always unchristian. You make up 
your mind that you are not going to support it any 
more, that you are going completely to withdraw 
your approval from it in so far as you have any con¬ 
trol, that you are going to begin lifting your voice 
against the whole system. You are going to take is¬ 


sue with the very point. You do not propose any 
longer to give any active support to the settlement 
of disputes by the war system and, therefore, you do 
not propose to give any support to the preparedness 
of war. You make that known. You begin to talk 
against it. You need not think that you are not go¬ 
ing to meet with opposition and, when the clash 
comes, if it does come, and you try this business of 
taking Jesus’ religion seriously and love your ene¬ 
mies, you might as well be prepared to take the con¬ 
sequences. You know that this world of ours 
won’t let you love your enemies if it can help it. 
There is not a community in this world that I know 
about of any size that will tolerate an individual 
who insists always upon loving his enemies. We 
don’t want people to love enemies. Anybody who 
lived through the world war and had any contact 
with people who took a conscientious objection 
against war, and who refused to hate the Germans 


ASSOCIATION OF BUSINESS MEN’S 
EVANGELISTIC CLUBS 

August 12-13-14 

From nine states delegations will come, representing something over 300 
clubs with a membership running up into the thousands, organized with the 
sole purpose of leading men into a saving knowledge of Jesus Christ. 

Headquarters of the Association are located at present in Atlanta, Ga., 
where reside its president, M. L. Thrower, and secretary, James Morton. 

This will be the seventh annual convention, and the greatest attendance in 
the history of the Association is confidently expected. 

They will come from Virginia and West Virginia on the north to Florida 
and Mississippi on the South, to talk together of the experiences of the past 
year, plan for the coming year, to listen to messages that grip the soul and 
cause to blaze afresh the fires of evangelistic zeal. 

These annual gatherings of men, constantly at work in this common cause, 
have been occasions of the highest Christian fellowship and deepest inspiration. 

In such a setting as Blue Ridge, and with such a purpose, surely this con¬ 
vention must prove a blessing to all who attend. 
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and refused to go out to kill them, will know that I 
speak the truth when I say that this civilization of 
ours does not want us to love our enemies. It is 
all right to love them so long as we do not think we 
are in any danger, but when the situation gets tense, 
to live Jesus’ religion means that you have got to be 
willing to take the consequences. You can take it 
on your local campus. You can take it to your 
local church.. * It is not going to do us any good, 
and it is not going to do the world any good, and 
it is not going to hasten the coming of the Kingdom 
of God if we are going to stop when opposition 
comes, and we might as well make up our minds 
now and get ready for it, for it will come in one 
form or another. 

At this point the thought comes to one frequently, 
Well, isn’t it a hopeless job, anyhow? Let’s take 
the problem which is closest to us here. Most of 
us in this room are Southern born, most of us live 
in the South. My own people do, and I myself was 
born in the South. My grandfather was an old 
planter, with his slaves. My relatives fought in 
the Confederate army. We are a part of the South, 
which we love truly and dearly, but planted in the 
heart of the South is a problem. The problem of 
race—the problem of how white people treat black 
people. How in the world are we going to change 
it? When you think how deep-rooted are these 
prejudices, how many decades we have been getting 
this way, and how almost universal this attitude is. 
When you think how feeble and few are the voices 
that are being lifted against the pagan attitude that 
most of our people have toward the Negroes, you 
just wonder if it is not an ultimately hopeless un¬ 
dertaking. 

You take this pagan economic organization. Here 
we are, with everywhere about us the processes of 
life carried on on a basis of the law of the jungle— 
every man for himself. It is a pagan economic or¬ 
der—not the kind of order that we will have when 
the Kingdom of God comes up on earth, but an 
order that, in almost every respect, violates those 
essential elements. But what in the world can an 
individual do about it? You feel so small before 
such a task. 

Or take this problem of war. What can a little 
person, one person, do in the face of so big a task as 


getting people to live together without going to war? 
You can take any one of the outstanding problems, 
any one of which is enough to make us despair, and 
when you put them all together and think we have 
got to solve them all at the same time and that the 
time is limited, that we do not have a century at 
our disposal, we have got to do it with speed, it is 
no wonder in the light of that kind of situation that 
an individual says, What can I do in the face of 
this kind of a world? Well, it is comforting to me 
to remember that that is exactly the way Jesus felt. 
Do you know that is the way He felt? The record 
tells us so and leaves us in no doubt. , If you could 
enter sympathetically into an understanding of those 
last hours of Jesus’ life, you would be amazed. You 
would be amazed at what you would discover. 
There was Jesus at the end of His life. You 
see, in that hour there came to Jesus, as it has 
come to every great man or woman who has at¬ 
tempted to bring in a new world the over-powering 
fear that maybe after all God didn’t care, and maybe 
after all it was all in vain. “My God, why hast 
thou forsaken me?” Well, it is always reassuring 
to go back and discover that in spite of that kind 
of feeling, Jesus hung grimly on, and in His hanging 
on made all the difference that His life has made 
in this world. If He had not kept on hanging there 
in the face of that doubt, He never would have been 
the world’s Redeemer and Teacher and Savior. 
There is this to be remembered: that in spite of the 
fact that we are weak individuals, nevertheless, 
within us are undeveloped resources and potentiali¬ 
ties of which we do not even dream are implanted 
within every man and woman of us. These powers 
are to become like God created in the image of God, 
capable of becoming Godlike, hidden resources there 
waiting to be realized. And the most comforting 
fact of all in the face of these problems is that the 
same God stood by Jesus in His moments of agony 
that is here now ready to do for us what finally He 
did for Jesus, giving Him the victory. It is the 
same God, and in us are those potentialities which 
caused Jesus to exclaim, “Greater things shall ye 
do.” You see, we are not sufficient for these tasks 
except as we have these latent undeveloped re¬ 
sources of power turned loose upon the world, and 
that raises the question with which I close. 
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Armistice Day in the Colleges 


T HERE were purple 
perorations on the 
glorious dead and the tri¬ 
umphant cause for which 
they went to fight. There 
were rhetorical effusions 
on the lasting peace with 
which mankind is 
blessed. There were ora¬ 
torical deluges on the 
readiness of glorious 
youth to die whenever 
motherland shall call 
again. There was blue 
vitriol, too, for the paci¬ 
fists. And there were 
parades of student sol¬ 
diers. 

It was armistice day in the colleges. Thousands 
of students heard the speeches, commemorating 
four years of war and nine of peace. With hardly 
an exception the college editors paid notice to the 
day, some in patriotic blubbering comparable to 
the speeches, and others in critical, analytical and 
crackling fashion. A cross-section of armistice day 
in the colleges is simply a cross-section of armis¬ 
tice day outside the colleges. There were those who 
continued to take the last war on faith, and pre¬ 
sumably future wars in the same fashion. Others 
questioned the red, white and blue passages, and 
said “no ‘theirs not to question why, theirs but to 
do or die’ for us.” Of course, there were the in- 
betweeners, who muttered, “Yes, it was a noble 
war, nicely commemorated in the parade of our 
student soldiers. Let us be happy that the war 
was not in vain. We shall go if we are called, but 
let us have peace.” 

Few, however, were those editors who empha¬ 
tically declared “We shall not fight.” Equally few 
were those who instead of vaguely talking of 
preparations for future wars, observed in their 
R. 0. T. C. units such agencies. In the colleges, 
as outside, there was evident an uneasiness, a 
feeling that wars are brewing. The answer was 
“Something should be done.” 

The Brown University Herald, remembering 
the part its students had in the war, strikes the 
keynote for fully half of the college editorials in 
in the words: “The victory was sweet, but the 
price was appalling. However, if the lofty pur¬ 


pose for which these men 
gave their lives is the 
keynote of international 
relations today, their sac¬ 
rifice must not have been 
in vain.” 

And likewise it pleased 
the editor of the Ran¬ 
dolph - Macon Yellow 
Jacket to know that alma 
mater “has her share of 
sons who gave their ser¬ 
vices to God and Coun¬ 
try,” though that glory 
should inspire the sur¬ 
vivors to “do something” 
to make a lasting peace. 
So they all honored their 
students who “marched on . . . that the world 
might be safe for the innocent, the women, the 
children, and liberty might reign.” Nor was it in 
vain, for “there is little bitterness left in the hearts 
after ten years.” 

There were other fine phrases: “Now that we 
are blessed with peace” ... the world cannot for¬ 
get what the soldiers did “to preserve the integrity 
and security of nations.” Let historians ponder on 
the discovery that “the great war was inevitable, 
it was the death struggle between democracy and 
autocracy. .. . The great war has been fought and 
won. Autocracy has been abolished from the 
world and democracy has been proved solution of 
the ills of mankind..... A new day has been born, 
an era wherein justice rules supreme.” 

It is hard to understand why so many of the 
armistice day speakers should have taken time to 
rant at the pacifists. Why worry when editorial 
spokesmen continue to write that “If another 
crisis arose it is safe to say that the Great Ameri¬ 
can Public would function with the same fierce 
and self-sacrificing spirit as in 1917,” and “If war 
should come—we would fight—fight to the last 
man—but war should not come.” What else do 
the American Legion and the security leagues 
wish? 

There is another picture, less designed to give 
comfort to the speakers. It is a recognition of 
“War for Ideals” as bait for soldiers who “like the 
rest of us, did once believe in those stirring slo¬ 
gans.” There were calls for courses in peace, such 
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as Dr. Oscar Jaszi is teaching at Oberlin. There 
were cries against the diplomatic gestures called 
disarmament conferences and demands for real 
limitation of armaments. 

“What can a college man believe?” asked one 
editor recalling Kirby Page’s cries for real peace, 
and the American Legion chieftain’s call for arm¬ 
aments. He asks: “Shall we, as potential fighting 
timber, recognize that only time intervenes be¬ 
tween our present state and the ‘next war’ ... .or 
shall we make concerted effort to use our influ¬ 
ence in reconciling peoples and nations to the 
utter uselessness of war? If the latter ideal how 
can we expect to shout pleas for ‘world peace’ to 
other nations when we go on day after day plan¬ 
ning and preparing for that future Hell?” 

The editors did not all swallow the speeches 
whole. The North Carolina Tar Heel, turning on 
its guest, the honorable congressman from the 
third district, asked: “When a man elected and 
paid to legislate for the commonwealth of North 
Carolina gushes about the unselfish entrance of 
America into the World war—to make the world 
safe for democracy—what do you think? . . . 

“He eulogized the ‘many wounded and bleed¬ 
ing and scarred hearts,’ wounded, bled and scarred 
by our altruistic entrance into the World War. 
God forbid that this country ever be so foolish as 
to send to death a single soldier for the sentiment¬ 
al reasons lauded by Mr. Abernathy. . . . 

“One genuine truth remains . , . the Honorable 
Charles Laban Abernathy should speak under a 
circus tent and not at a university.” 

They listened, some of these editors, and they 
looked about their campuses. “We are safe now,” 
says the Daily Nebraskan, “ ‘No more war!’ our 
elders tell us. . . . 

“Yet ... On a large field, outside, a regiment 
of boys in khaki marches up and down, up and 
down. Officers carrying shiny swords bark com¬ 
mands, and platoons of students carrying army 
rifles obey them. In classrooms, straight shoul¬ 
dered army officers lecture to students, telling 
them about scouting and patrolling, methods of 
attack and retreat, and about marching and or¬ 
ganizing. 

“ ‘But there will be no more war!’ people in¬ 
sist. . . . 

“We are not sure. There is a kind of grim 
shadow hanging over our youth. And that shadow 
is war.” 

The Coe College Cosmos adds: “Compulsory 
military training still reigns in the world, it has 
found a foothold in the American college and uni¬ 
versity. Yet one of the points that was used in 
anti-German propaganda was that compulsory 
military training was one of the worst points of 
Kultur . . . Consistent? No, but only the dead are 
consistent.” 

In addition, there was a challenge, to youth and 
to age. From one editor it was: “It is the busi¬ 
ness of youth today to let the blood-sucking, gold- 
crazed, perpetuators of this murdering mankind 
Vnow that we will under no circumstances toler¬ 


ate or support wars cooked up to satiate their 
lusts for blood and gold.’ 

Emphatic enough was the New York University 
News’ declaration against participation in future 
wars. It quoted the American Legion command¬ 
er’s pronouncement that “the last war has not yet 
been fought,” a statement echoed in a newspaper 
suggestion that if another war comes “well do we 
know that . . . our young men would go forth as 
gallantly as they did before. . . .” 

But the college editor answers: 

“Well we, for one, hereby declare that we are 
so dishonorable, so unpatriotic, so cowardly as to 
deny the allegation. ... To err once is human; but 
to fall prey to the same decoys time and again is 
stupid. No, not unless the enemy were landing 
on our shores, not unless the fight had been foist¬ 
ed upon us, not unless the war was purely defen¬ 
sive in fact , not simply in propaganda, would we 
march forth, not gallantly, but sadly'. 

“Tell us, are we alone in this? Will our fellow 
students, our professors stand by and allow this 
diatribe to go unchallenged? Remember—this is 
not Mayor Thompson talking. Will we too agree 
to be the martyrs—no, dupes—of a future war 
which also, in turn, will be waged for a far differ¬ 
ent reason from that which the heads of American 
Legion, etc. will din into our ears? Will we too 
allow ourselves to be led by the nose, to be guiled 
by the infantile blinds that heads of the American 
Legion rig up? Will we allow these demagogues 
to stir Up international distrust, jingoistic, prop¬ 
aganda, military aggrandizement at our expense, 
at the expense of the future cannon fodder? It is 
futile to speak up, you say? Will not a rat fight 
back when it is cornered? Are we not human be¬ 
ings, the supposed cream of society? Will we 
allow Mayor Thompsons and American Legion 
heads to corner the American arena, to rage and 
fume, unchallenged? Are we alive and young?” 

What do all these pronouncements mean? The 
next war will tell. 


A Realistic Interpretation 
Sirs : In a recent issue of the New Student you 
had a very interesting article on: The Indiana 
School of Politics Opens. I wonder if that explains 
why Indiana is called the Mother of College Presi¬ 
dents. 

Yours, etc., 

A Reader, Louisville, Ky. 
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OUR ♦ OWN ♦ OPINION 


Those Red Hot Patriots 

W HENEVER some loyal citizen an¬ 
nounces to the world that he, a 
red-hot patriot, has uncovered a com¬ 
munist plot it is high time he and 
not the suspected ones be turned over 
to a competent psychiatrist and the 
district attorney for immediate and 
thorough examination. Into such ill 
repute has the word patriot been 
brought that when one hears a man 
loudly proclaiming his patriotism one 
feels inclined to turn him over to the 
nearest policeman. 

There is William J. Burns, who in 
his official position as chief of the 
United States secret service depart¬ 
ment under the immortal Harry 
Daugherty {another red-hot patriot), 
regularly discovered soviet plots which 
turned exit to be duds. It seems that 
Burns was so busy discovering these 
plots, or inventing them, that he never 
got wind of the greatest anti-govern¬ 
ment plot of the century, the Teapot 
Dome affair. And now Billy finds 
himself hopelessly tangled in a jury 
tampering plot in connection with the 
Sinclair trial. To our mind this is a 
far more serious attempt to undermine 
our government than anything that 
has yet been accomplished by the com¬ 
munists who compose less than one 
fiftieth of one per cent of the popu¬ 
lation and whose absurd tactics will 
never win them a foothold in the 
American labor movement. 

William Randolph Hearst has also 
gone into the business of discovering 
communist plots. He discovers through 
stolen documents that President Calles 
of Mexico is secretly trying to convert 
the countries between the Rio Grande 
and the Panama Canal into western 
branches of that scheming business 
concern with headquarters at Mos¬ 
cow. Some official close to President 
Calles sold the documents to Mr. 
Hearst. We do not happen to know 
how much Mr. Hearst paid for his 
startling letters but are certain they 
were a bargain at any price. The 
New York Telegram pointed out how 
the first photographic reproduction 
changed dates between editions. In a,n 
early Monday morning edition the 
date in a lower corner of the letter 
is JUL 2 1921. In the next edition 
the date is JUL 2 1926. Surely a 
letter that ages so rapidly between 
editions is a find for any newspaper. 

It is too early to say whether all the 
letters are forged. But it should be 
remembered that during the past win¬ 
ter letters later discovered to be 
forged were partly responsible for the 
seriously strained relations between 
our country and Mexico. Half of the 
Hearst letters if authentic prove 
nothing more against the Mexican 
government than that it supported 


the liberal faction in Nicaragua, 
just as we supported the conserva¬ 
tives. That was generally known 
before Mr. Hearst discovered it. The 
other letters, which seek to show that 
Calles spent money for commumstte 
propaganda, are palpably unbeliev¬ 
able. The C. R. 0, M., Mexico's dom¬ 
inant labor federation, is the organi¬ 
zation that put Calles in the presi¬ 
dential chair, along with the army, 
and it loves the communists as the 
American Federation of Labor offi¬ 
cials and as William J. Burns love 
them. The news story which accom¬ 
panies the Hearst documents is a 
vicious blend of truths, half truths 
and untruths. 

If one would search for the real 
reason for Mr. Hearst’s communist 
plots the investigation would undoubt¬ 
edly lead to the Hearst real estate 
investments in Mexico estimated to be 
worth two millions of dollars, in 1923. 
The Hearst papers clamored for inter¬ 
vention long before the present “com¬ 
munistic” government of Mexico, 
which, it happens, is a curious mix¬ 
ture of mild socialism and progressive 
capitalism with most of the emphasis 
gradually coming to be laid on the lat¬ 
ter tendency. 

Calling the roll of the red-hot pat¬ 
riots of the past decade we next men¬ 
tion Mr. Harry M. Haldeman, presi¬ 
dent of the Better America Federa¬ 
tion of California. He is a warm 
sponsor of such one hundred per cent 
American laws as the California crim¬ 
inal syndicalism law and a foe of 
such utterly un-American devices as 
state ownership of water power. Mr. 
Haldeman has been indicted recently 
for some financial dealings in which 
he was charged with usury. Mr. 
Nathan Miller who was once governor 
of New York and a staunch defender 


Sonnet 

Suddenly she was a different one, 

That frowsy person who had left the 
peas 

Unshelled upon her chair beneath the 

With baking and the housework scarce 
begun, 

And Sunday's heavy marketing not 
done; 

Who took the first old sweater she 
could seize 

And dashed away to find the morning 
"bre6Z6 

And up the hill to touch September 
sun. 


For just a moment she was someone 
free— 

I hardly knew her, neighbor of nine 
years— _ . _ 

She laughed and shook the birch ex¬ 
ultantly, 

She laughed, while in her laughter 
there were tears. 

Just then she saw me standing on the 
hill, 

And asked if Bobby had the measles 
still. 

Margaret V . Smith, 
in the Smith College Monthly 


of the anti-radical Lusk Laws, is the 
man who advised Mr. Blackmer to dis¬ 
regard a government subpoena and 
flee to foreign lands. It happens that 
Mr. Blackmer knows more than any¬ 
one else about the inside affairs of the 
Continental Trading Company, which 
in the words of the Supreme Court 
“was created for some illegitimate 
purpose” in connection with the Tea¬ 
pot Dome oil steal. Mr. Fred Marvin, 
.another red-hot patriot was mentioned 
editorially several weeks ago for his 
heroic defense of Doheny and Fall. 

There is a nobility in honest patriot¬ 
ism but from patriotism of this sort 
may we ever be protected! 

P RESIDENT HENRY TROTTER 
has barred Kirby Page from the 
University of West Virginia buildings 
at the behest of military organiza¬ 
tions. In taking this action President 
Trotter bowed down before the mili¬ 
tary opposition to Mr. Page which ex¬ 
pressed itself in letters to the college 
paper, of which the following is typi¬ 
cal: “If we allow a certain speaker 
to appear before our student body . . . 
it will tickle the spines of all those 
along the great trail of the commu¬ 
nistic ranks clear to the spawning 
place of the destructive doctrines of 
Moscow.” 

We hesitate to credit President 
Trotter with believing that Mr. Page, 
a prominent pacifist, is advance agent 
of Moscow. President Trotter is a 
member of Phi Beta Kappa and on 
that tenuous evidence we hazard the 
guess that he knows Gandhi and 
Lenin were at opposite poles. The 
student who wrote the letter may be 
explained on the ground of ignorance, 
but the president cannot. It is true 
Mr. Page advocates recognition of 
Russia, but so does Ivy Lee, publicity 
man for Standard Oil. We are chari¬ 
table and prefer to believe that the 
president like the rest of us does not 
care to lose his job and fears the 
power of the campus military organi¬ 
zations, the D. A. R. and other local 
red-hot patriots. 

Let President Trotter and the 
alarmed but misguided letter writer 
lift their eyes from the college cam¬ 
pus and see what manner of men these 
red-hot patriots with whom they iden¬ 
tify themselves are proving themselves 
to be. They will see that ever since 
the war there has been a tendency to 
suppress all deviations from orthodox 
thought in the name of patriotism and 
that a group of scoundrels made pat¬ 
riotism a smoke screen for question¬ 
able activities of every sort. They 
will see that men greet their cry of 
“wolf” with hearty laughter instead 
of with trembling as they once did. 
Also that sensible college presidents 

(Continued on page 8) 
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as a consequence of the student view, 
the presidents adopted a resolution 
calling on the secretary of war to ap¬ 
point a civilian to maintain affairs 
between the college army corps and 
the war department. They made no 
complaint, but merely the point that 
civilian direction would mean better 
relations. 


A STUDENT group at College of 
the City of New York welcomed 
armistice day with a conference on 
military training, and made plans for 
that time. The 1925 campaign was 
continuing a drive against the corps 
started in 1925 and suspended since 
memorable for a dismissal and sup¬ 
pression practiced by the president, 
Sidney Mezes, who dismissed the edi¬ 
tor of the campus daily and forbade 
mention of the dispute in the news¬ 
paper. Mezes 7 successor has done al¬ 
most as well. He suspended two stu¬ 
dents who led in the discussion, for 
“making disrespectful remarks about 
the faculty, and for insubordination.” 
But President Frederick Robinson 
wouldn't repeat the disrespectful re¬ 
marks, so the only source of informa¬ 
tion was the Campus ' report of the 
meeting. That indicated nothing 
more disrespectful than the sugges¬ 
tion that military training is obnoxi¬ 
ous. In later reports, the president 
made the charge one of offering “mis¬ 
leading statements.” Presumably, up¬ 
on apologizing the expelled students 
were to be reinstated. As this report 
is written no apologies have been 
made, and President Robinson sits 
triumphant. 


Social Service 

D ARTMOUTH students, to the num¬ 
ber of about 150, left their books 
for a few days, to aid citizens of 
Hartford, Vt., in rehabilitation of the 
town, following the recent floods. 
Dartmouth clubs held fewer loungers, 
while these loungers donned rubber 
boots, and rode in box cars to the 
flooded city, which they helped to clear 
of debris. 

Beloit students are also devoting 
themselves to social service by teach¬ 
ing reading and writing to the 481 
illiterates in the city. Sociology stu¬ 
dents are doing the work in night 
classes. 


Student Exchange 

A RECIPROCAL exchange of stu¬ 
dents between North and South 
America will be initiated soon when 
300 Princeton students journey to Ar¬ 
gentina for a three months' study 
tour. A return visit of Argentine 
students to the United States is ex¬ 
pected to follow. South America is 
hoping for an extension of these ex¬ 
changes, to the end that a more sym¬ 
pathetic attitude may be established 
between the peoples of the two conti¬ 
nents. It has been suggested that the 
interchange be emphasized for post¬ 
graduate work. 


The ^Fraternity Evil ’ 

A N INTELLIGENT undergraduate 
view of college life is suggested 
by the Yale Daily News as a cure for 
“the fraternity evil,” in this case un¬ 
derstood as “worship of the great god 
Prominence.” The Yale paper ac¬ 
cuses fraternities of forcing aspiring 
pledges into extra curricula* activities, 
“thereby dimming the appreciation of^ 
college as a preparation for life anc 
emphasizing immediate success as the 
great goal of four years.” The sys¬ 
tem is also charged with stressing 
superficialities and repressing in¬ 
dividuality. 

And the solution, says the News , 
lies not with the fraternities as such 
but with the development of sensible 
perspective in the individuals who 
compose the fraternities and the stu¬ 
dent body. 


One-Sided Development 

O VER-SPECIALIZATION, both in 
and out of college, received some 
severe blows from President Harry A. 
Garfield, of Williams College, in a 
talk to New England executive and 
educational leaders. 

“The student who gives all his time 
to one subject sees nothing of the 
world around him,” said President 
Garfield. “He is not a scholar except 
in one thing. Too often he ends as a 
narrow dried-up pedant. 

“The lawyer who concentrates on 
his subject to the exclusion of every¬ 
thing else, is not a broad-gage lawyer, 
but one of a small, pettifogging sort. 

“In the ministry too often the man 
who over-specializes is a prig in col¬ 
lege and a formalist when he gets out. 


“No college, technical or cultural, 
can do more than give its men two 
things. First, it can open to the stu¬ 
dent the door to a technical 'training. 
Second, it can give him ‘the some¬ 
thing more'—I wish I had a better 
word for it—I might say an approach 

W tQj& philosophy of life.” 

Nullification 

EST VIRGINIA has earned a 
place in the hall of fame with 
Tennessee and Chicago as a third 
great defender of American ideals. 
Only now the complete story of the 
Kirby Page exclusion incident has fil¬ 
tered through, and in its entirety it 
reads like an advertisement offering 
for sale or trade the University of 
West Virginia. In October it was 
suggested that Page, editor of the 
World Tomorrow be invited to speak 
on the Morgantown campus. The Re¬ 
ligious Work Council, consisting of the 
student pastors and Y. M. G* A. and 
Y. W* C. A. representatives, decided 
that it would be unwise and unsafe 
to have Mr. Page at the University. 
The Y. W. C. A., acting for itself, 
made arrangements to have the for¬ 
bidden speaker come anyhow, and he 
was scheduled for two addresses. 

At once the military department got 
into action. From the Reserve Offi¬ 
cers Association they had received 
materials purporting to prove Kirby 
Page a dangerous radical, and if not 
an out and out red, at least a very 
pink pink. Besides, Page is a con¬ 
scientious objector. So the R. 0. T. C. 
took it upon itself to legislate for the 
University. It had no difficulty in 
enlisting the aid of the D. A. R. and 
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the American Legion. With such pro¬ 
minent citizenry applying the thumb¬ 
screws, President Trotter succumbed, 
and announced to the Y. W. C. A. that 
the campus was closed to Mr. Page. 

That wasn’t the end. A few fac¬ 
ulty members wondered out loud if a 
state university was to be censored 
by the campus military, and chaper¬ 
oned by the townspeople. A few stu¬ 
dents, loathe to place their faith even 
in a University president, also thought 
out loud. Two of them invited Mr. 
Page to come and speak off the cam¬ 
pus. ^ He did, before a fairly large 
and interested crowd. 

The next day President Trotter de¬ 
clared himself boldly and frankly. He 
would bar from the campus any speak¬ 
er toward whom there existed organ¬ 
ized opposition. He was not going to 
have any fights on his presidential 
hands* And that ended the case so far 
as Mr* Trotter is concerned. And that 
is the end so far as the rest of the 
University is concerned — unless the 
few students and faculty members are 
willing to risk expulsion in order to 
do a little organized revolting. 


Educational Reformists 

HESE are busy days for the edu¬ 
cational reformers, both those who 
are instituting reforms and those who 
are writing critiques for the maga¬ 
zines. University of Michigan has de¬ 
finitely determined to begin, next fall, 
iiie plan of conferring two-year dip¬ 
lomas on students deemed incapable 
of carrying upper division work. Some 
difficulty is anticipated in the matter 
of selection, even President Little, 
foremost exponent of the plan, ques¬ 
tioning grades as a suitable and hon¬ 
est criterion. None the less, the plan 
will be tried. 

As the Daily Princetonian com¬ 
ments, “With Michigan trying the 
two-year diploma; with Wisconsin 
studying separate civilizations as a 
whole instead of disconnected miscel¬ 
laneous courses; with Antioch com¬ 
bining manual and mental labor in its 
curriculum; with Harvard introduc¬ 
ing two week ‘reading periods’ be¬ 
fore examinations; with Princeton ex¬ 
perimenting with the four course plan 
and preceptorial system, we are en¬ 
titled to hope for better things in the 
line of education in the course of the 
next few years.” 
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Staging North Carolina 

F OUR plays depicting North Caro¬ 
lina life, one a comedy and three 
tragedies, written by students and 
faculty members, and acted by stu¬ 
dents of the University of North Car¬ 
olina, are being presented in eleven 
cities during the present northern tour 
of the company. The students at 
Chapel Hill have been unusually suc¬ 
cessful in dramatizing their environ¬ 
ment, and their plays have been meet¬ 
ing with much praise. 


V ASSAR undergraduates, who have 
heard, perhaps, of realism, ex¬ 
pressionism and constructivism in the 
theater, but to whom the terms were 
only words, had excellent opportunity 
recently to witness the three interpre¬ 
tations. Anton Chekov’s “Marriage 
Proposal” was presented in three suc¬ 
cessive manners. The program ex¬ 
plained that “for each play there ex¬ 
ists a suitable emotional envelope: for 
the drama of realism, semblance of 
actuality; for the drama of abstract 
emotions, expressionism; for plays 
springing from such experiments as 
that of Soviet Russia, naive and hon¬ 
est constructivism. 

“Chekov’s play is obviously written 
to be produced realistically; yet be¬ 
cause of his interest in dramatic ex¬ 
perimentation, he would, perhaps, be 
willing to have his drama illustrate 
different methods of the eternal 
theater.” 

Acting and settings are reported to 
have been excellently done. 


International Council 

HIRTY-EIGHT nations represent¬ 
ed in the Harvard University stu¬ 
dent body have merged interests in 
the new International Council, which 
met for the first time last week. 
International problems will be dis¬ 
cussed by the group, at its monthly 
meetings. One representative from 
each country is permitted to sit at 
the council table and join in the dis¬ 
cussion. Other persons are permitted 
to listen, but not to discuss. As far 
as possible, the topics for considera¬ 
tion will be limited to those before the 
League of Nations. The work of the 
League’s Committee on Intellectual 
Cooperation was the topic for the first 
session. 


(Continued from page 5) 

such as Glenn Frank of the Univer¬ 
sity of Wisconsin are calling the 
bluff. We earnestly beg President 
Trotter and his frightened students to 
devote a few hours a week to a sem¬ 
inar on patriotism this winter. Let 
them use this editorial and the cases 
cited herein as a beginning point for 
the investigation* We will" be glad to 
publish their findings in The New 
Student . 


3,326 

column inches 

were used in one month in 
the college press to reprint 
material from The New 
Student. 

This means that approximately 
one million students, professors 
and college administrators are 
reading The New Student. 
But they’re reading only the 
particular portions that the edi¬ 
tors on their own* campuses see 
fit to reprint. They are miss¬ 
ing items that perhaps a hun¬ 
dred other editors deemed im¬ 
portant; articles that are too 
long to reprint, news stories 
that may have significance for 
them personally. 

Of this huge class of readers of 
The New Student at second 
hand, a large proportion would 
be glad to subscribe if it were 
made easy for them. We pro¬ 
pose to make it easy by appoint¬ 
ing subscription agents in every 
college in the country. 

If you’re eligible for the job, 
write immediately for further 
particulars. There’s extra cash 
in it for you, and a chance to 
introduce to your campus the 
only collegiate paper of student 
news and opinion. Write to 

THE NEW STUDENT 

2929 Broadway New York 

I __ 


CONTENTS 

Of the current issue of Rational living , Box 2, 
Station M, New York: The Folly of Vegetar¬ 
ianism?—Cases—New Attitude Toward Sex— 
A Bunch of Lies—Two Doctors—Letter from 
France — Food Heresies — Children’s Diet — 
Health Instructions to Workers, to Parents for 
their Children, to Overweight People, to 
Those Suffering from Constipation* Editor 
B. Liber, M. D., Dr. P. H.—2Sc a copy—6 
months reduced trial subscription $ 1*00-—Old 
sample copies free—With yearly sub ihe book 
“As a Doctor Sees It” free. 
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CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALES 



PLEADS EAR BE 
CHDICALS 

Kirby Page Tells Women 
.Tolerance Is Path 
to Peace. 


Kirby Page, author, editor and stu¬ 
dent of International problems, yes- 
terlay, in a speech before a joint 
meeting of the Women’s Council for 
the Promotion of Peace and the 
Women’s City Club, hailed tolerance 
as the path to peace and social prog¬ 
ress. 

He scored the custom of police in¬ 
vasion of halls where so-called rad¬ 
icals are speaking and assailed com¬ 
mittees that engage speakers whose' 
views coincide exactly with all those 
who will attend. 

"At one state university a noted 
pacifist waa engaged by the college 
Y. W. C. A. to speak in a university 
building," Page related. "There was 
a strong military sentiment there. 
The R. O. T. C. had a large enroll¬ 
ment. The American Legion, pressed 
by R. O. T. C. officers, the D. A. R. 
and other patriotic organizations, 
brought such pressure to bear upon 
the president of the university that 
he canceled the speech. 

"That man was hailed as a radical 


becauua ho didn’t believe that the 
proper way to settle international 
disputes was by the slaughter of 
thousands. 

"Whenever a man advocates fun¬ 
damental changes in anything he be¬ 
comes a radical. Then a whispering 
campaign to attack his character is 
put on. He is soon a believer in 
free love. 

"The condition exists at present 
in America and probably has existed 
in every nation in every age, in 
which Republicans read Republican 
papers and Democrats read Demo¬ 
cratic papers. It is seldom you meet 
a Baptist who subscribes to a 
Methodist publication. 

Hear Other Side. 

*Tf someone speaking on the other 
side has arguments bo strong that 
he will win all who hear him there 
Is something wrong with the argu¬ 
ments of those who object. 

"The old phrase about ‘the other 
half of the world’ should be changed 
in this complicated age to 'the other 
99 per cent.* 

"Any one Individual In this world 
can have only a small aspect of life. 
Is there one here who knows exactly 
the solution to the troubles between 
Poland and Lithuania? No one here 
can know all of the facts on each 
side, let alone the four-sided troubles 
of Jugoslavia, Albania, Italy and 
France. 

"In this tangled age there Is only 
one way to assure social progress; 
that is by a free interchange of 
ideas." 

Page will give several lectures here 
over the week-end. He was brought 
here by the Adult Education Asso¬ 
ciation. 
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PACIFIST BARRED AT W. VA. UNIVERSITY. 

There is turmoil at the University of West Vir¬ 
ginia, situated at Morgantown, because President 
Frank R. Trotter, refused to allow Rev. Kirby 
Page, a pacifist* to speak in that institution. Mr, 
Page is a professional lecturer and he had been 
engaged by the Young Women's Christian As 
sociation to deliver a lecture in the institution. 
But serious objection was made by members of 
the American Legion and others and some of the 
ex-service men were disposed to give Mr. Page a 
rather “warm” reception, had he come to Mor¬ 
gantown to keep his engagement. 

“This whole University was thrown over to 
help win the war, 7 7 said President Trotter, ** and 
I am not going to stand for anything coming 
here in a school supported by the State in oppo 
sition to what the University did during the 
war. 7 7 

Mr. Page is extreme in his views about war. He 
contends that war is in conflict with the Christian 
religion; that it is unnecessary and that it does 
not settle questions in issue. He denies the right 
of the Government to Conscript him for military 
service and he asserts that if he were conscripted 
he would refuse to serve. 

_, Mr. Page is entitled to his own opinion and to 
express it wherever he can get an audience. But 
/the rijjlit of free speech does not give him the 
right to enter the University of West Virginia and 
express Ms views on this subject to the students. 
President Trotter was right, we think, in exclude 
; jng him, for it is clear that Mr. Page is preaching 
' the? doctrine of rebellion against the authority of 
: Government. 

In Article 1 of tlie Constitution of the United 
: States Congress is given power to declare war, 

;; to raise and support armies, to provide and mam- 
’ tain a navy, to “provide for calling forth the 
: militia to execute the laws, suppress insurrection 
:: and repeal invasions,” to “provide for orgamz- 
ing, arming and disciplining the militia and for 
1 governing such part of them as may^be employed 
in the service of the,United States. 

In time of war the Government has the sov 
ercign right to draft men into the service, yet 
' Mr.^Page denies that the Government has any 
right to conscript him, and declares that if 1m 
were conscripted he would refuse to serve. I 
there were a war on and he should dare make 
' such a speech as he proposed to make at the Uni¬ 
versity of West Virginia, he would he arrested 
and punished. Why then should the president 
of the University of West Virginia allow him to 
preach his rebellious doctrines to the students of 
, that institution in time of peace? 

' The people of the United States are not a war¬ 
like people and they want peace with all nations 
But our land may be invaded, for all that, and 
■ emergencies mav arise, such as that which arose 
j when the nations of Europe were at war among 
! themselves and when the very existence of the 
' American Republic was threatened by 6 , m ^ 

' man Kaiser. Whenever the emergency arises 
\ the United States must fight or die. No man but 
i a coward or a fanatic would say that his country 
1 should purchase peace at any price, and no man 
! who has the right sort of patriotism in his breast 
; would declare that in time of war he would re- 
j fuse to serve in the army or navy. Such a doc- 
i trine strikes at the very vitals of the Nation and 
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WEST VIEOINIA-UNIVER SITY UNDER MILITARY CENS ORSHIP 

President Trotter of the University of West Virginia has 
announced that no speaker who is opposed by the Military Department, 
the American Legion, and the D.A.R. wm b e allowed t0 addpesa stu _ 

dents in university buildings. This censorship has already operated 
against the student Y a V. r ., ojj, 

Some months age the Religious Work Council of the University, 
composed of the student pastors and representatives of the student 
Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. considered the question Off inviting Kirby Page 
to come to the University for a series of addresses. In this meeting 
it was suggested that such action would be inadvisable, due to the 
hostility of the Military Department of the University to speako-s 
with such views. Tho Religious Work,* council, therefore,' refused to 
sponsor* his coming. 

Thereupon the cabinet of the student Y.W.C.A. issued an 
Invitation to Mr. Page to appear under its auspices. Mr. Page ac¬ 
cepted and was scheduled to speak at the university convocation on 

the morning of November 9th on the subject of "Intolerance", and 
that evening on the subject'"The Meaning of the Cross". 

As soon as the Y.W.C.A, announced his coming,-the Military 

Department of the university began to organise opposition. The stu- 

icers of the R.o.i.o, (i.e.. The Reserve Officers' Training 

Corps, the training of wMch 

h --a compulsory on all students for two 

years) soon enlisted the suo*-r-r nr 

sup,,Cl o Of the local branches of the America* 

. Legion and the D.A.R. as well sc the Ku Klux n,n m, 

u h - LUX LI an. When a committee 

of prominent citizens representing these societies called upon Pres- 

ident Trotter, he yielded and announced tw +n 0 +4 

be held The Y w r i '■ that the meetings could not 

Y.W.C.A. was requested to cancel the engagements. 

The announcement created considerable resentment on the 
part of faculty members and a small element in the student body. 

” eSS ° r J * "* D9ahl ° f the ^P^^nt of Education went to the 
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president and protested vigorously, saying that the university was 

disgraced by thus denying free speech on the campus. A local paper 

The New Dominion, assailed the action of the president in three 

editorials, emphatically demanding free speech on the campus. The 

editorial of November stated. i 

"It is earnestly to be hoped that such a blundering and 
'Provinqial mistake on the part cf University authorities do.fes 
not' become too generally broadcastFor it is hardly more 
than the counterpart of Tennessee r s recent debacle against 

evolutioh in its intolerance™ t. characteristic that should be 
far removed from centers of learning and study. 

11 The New Dominion is frank to say that it has no sympathy 
with many of Kirby Pago-s viewpoints. But less than two weeks 
ago, a distinguished admiral of the united States Navy presented 
the cause of preparedness from the convocation platform'. That 
the same opportunity should be refused cne who believes in pac- 
ifism and the outlawing of war would be farcical if It were not 
tragic." 

The university paper, The Athaneum, also tcok the firm editorial 
stand for free speech. 

Soon after the Y.WoG.A, had cancelled its arrangements, two 

students, Roger King and Joseph Dale Stewart, took the initiative 
an 

in arranging independent student meeting off the campus* They wiredL 
Mr. Page urging him to come as their guest. He accepted. A deter¬ 


mined effort was made by the local military-patriotic societies to 
prevent the meeting from being held, even off the campus. The meet*- 
ing was held, however. 

On November 10 th Mr. Pago met with, the faculty forum with 75 or 
IOC members in attendance. In the evening he spoke at the indepen¬ 
dent ..meeting in the community hall, where Roger King presided and 
'Professor Deahl introduced the speaker,. The meeting was well at ten* 
e;d. The New Dominion came out the following morning with a two-and' 
a*-half column account of the address, m which they said: 

"Despite rumors that Ndv Page would be subjected to heck 
i ling and. abuse and efforts would bo made to break up the meet! 

, he was given the closest, attention during his address, and was 
1 frequently applauded. During the open forum,questions were 

asked in good humor and answered in a similar spirit. The brurf 
of the questioning was borne by tm young men said to repres¬ 
ent the Scabbard and Blade, honorary military fraternity at 
the university,." 








While, he was in Morgantown, Mr. Page had a friendly 
visit with- President Trotter, who was very frank in giving his 
reasons for..cancelling the meetings. The president was qi oted 
by The New Dominion as stating: "The request for cancellation was 
made solely because it seemed that too much turmoil had been cre¬ 
ated about it." 


When Mr. Page asked the president point blank whether, 
if a group of students should ask for permission to bring h-t™ to 
the campus for a series of meetings, the president would grant 
such permission, the latter replied emphatically that Mr. Page 
would not be allowed to speak on the campus since he was opposed 
by the Military Department, the American Legion and the Daughters 
of the American Revolution. When he was reminded that Admiral 
Rodgers had spoken in the University at:! on only two or three 

weeks previous on the subject of Preparedness, he replied that 
there was no opposition to Admiral Rodger*' coming. 


The student officers of the local R.O.T.C, are boasting 
that they are going"to get" Miss Mary Hunter, secretary of the 
student Y.W.C.A. They say that they will secure her discharge on 
one count or another. They are also determined to secure the dis¬ 
missal of Miss Martha Pulton, Dean of Women, who has supported 
Mi s s Hun t g p t Hr o ugh out the cont-rovGpsy,, 

A 6- page mimeographed statement entitled a "Report on 

Kirby Page" was widely circulated ,->n the '•amrras pno 1 -in +vi.* + 
by those who had orotected Ms - or ; n •• Tb + the t0 * n 

and no source or information . UM''IWt;* MW nas unsl @ !e < 1 
that the reoort was fZ c - rif - n." I- bu r.* as rumored 

- ha3 1,0511 a.iccove’reu, however, that the en+irs -^e- 

WW R •?°Fh d T * roaWa frc ^ doabbard and Blade Eweni 3i^a 

iron Buxletinand the Daily Data ,. f t U w'M' o? 

publication, issued by the national bJahuarUU WM 
Scotohcird and Blade, honorary fraternity c r- + r a r o ? r M j 
derogatory bioeranhio pi qVnhi,,, _ , - ' ' a_sc give 1 

iSSi"h S WM er ?™? 33 SeQat “’ 

Many E„ Woolley of Holyoke * d ,°« 81 h nt 

sons hi ould be debarred from adur-sMri- ^ fL 11 L 

jects relating to national defense!' The ■tn^e^n pvjports 
to expose the Y.M.C.A qnd up v tt n t — y-~n puj.por*,s a^-So 

foes of preparodness to undermine our national defense. ’ 

Vol. 14, page l^fT 17 ° f “ r * PagS S@e W»o in A merica. 
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Must Society Be A Jungle? 

By Kirby Page 


N ATURE is red in tooth 
and claw. The law of the 
jungle is that one species 
should prey upon another. The 
strong devour the weak. The 
fit survive and the maladjusted 
perish. Human nature is bone 
of nature's bone and flesh of its 
flesh. Scratch a man and you 
will find a tiger. The fighting 
instinct is deeply implanted. 
Competition is the life of trade and without its 
spur initiative would be destroyed. Self-interest 
is the dominating motivation of life. Let him get 
who can and let the devil take the hindmost. 
Until human nature is changed—and milleniums 
of evolution have made only surface impressions 
—society must remain a jungle. This is the work¬ 
ing hypothesis upon which millions of men and 
women base their daily conduct. 

The Jungle Theory 

Any student of history or observer of con¬ 
temporary life can easily assemble a vast quan¬ 
tity of evidence to uphold this view. Greed and 
lust, hatred and fear, cruelty and inhumanity 
are frequently encountered in the record of man’s 
experiences. Masters often treated slaves worse 
than beasts of the field. Many a serf was com¬ 
pelled to live like a dog. Workers have often 
been regarded as mere- cogs in the industrial ma¬ 
chine which grinds out the profits that flow into 
the vaults of the owner. The bleached skeletons 
of innumerable victims are scattered along the 
pathways of industrial civilization. 

Violence and bloodshed have been among the 
most familiar sights of history. Hardly a decade 
has passed since the earliest written records with¬ 
out a war in some region of the earth. Persecu¬ 
tion and retaliation have in every century claimed 
victims without number. Not all these cruelties 
have been perpetrated with malicious intent. In¬ 
deed, conscientious wickedness has been respon¬ 
sible for many of the worst excesses. Almost 
every imaginable evil has been called good and 
blessed by the forces of righteousness. The blind 
have led the blind into ditch after ditch of 
iniquity. 

Much of my own time during the past ten years 
has been spent in exploring the cesspools of 
society. I have written ad nauseam about danger 
zones and the menacing aspects of our civilization. 
But I do not believe for a moment that the jungle 


theory is adequate or true. Human society ap¬ 
pears to me as a potential brotherhood. Even 
in nature love and mutual aid have greater sur¬ 
vival values than enmity and rivalry. The huge 
fighting mammals perished, while the meek and 
lowly in the brute creation still replenish the 
earth. * Self-sacrifice is continuously manifested 
by the higher animals. 

The Greater Survival Values 

Human nature has enormous capacities for 
evil; it also has limitless potentialities for good. 
Kindliness and generosity, sympathy and affec¬ 
tion, service and sacrifice are almost universally 
exhibited by normal persons. These attributes 
are as deeply embedded in man’s original inherit¬ 
ance as are his anti-social tendencies. Every per¬ 
son has within him the making of a libertine or 
a lover, a criminal or a benefactor, a friend or 
a martyr, a devil or a saint. 

In all lands the love and devotion of mothers 
for their children is an invariable fact of exper¬ 
ience. It is the exception and not the rule for a 
father to desert his family. Friendship is more 
common than enmity. Mutual cooperation is 
visible in all realms of endeavor. The willing¬ 
ness of a man to lay down his life for another is 
normal and natural. 

The doctor who risks deadly infection rather 
than forsake his patient, the miner who breathes 
poisonous fumes in the endeavor to release his 
entombed comrades, the captain who directs the 
rescue and then goes down with his ship, the fire¬ 
man who returns to the doomed building once too 
often, the patient who being stricken with a 
lingering malady remains joyous to the end, the 
reformer who endures ignominy and suffering in 
a tireless crusade against entrenched iniquity, the 
scientist who burns out his life in the eager pur¬ 
suit of truth and reality, the judge who with¬ 
stands mob passions so that justice may be done, 
the neighbor who returns kindliness for hostility, 
the teacher whose constant endeavor is to release 
hidden potentialities within his pupils, the artist 
who refuses to prostitute his talents for gain, the 
pastor who takes upon his own shoulders the 
griefs and miseries of his people, the craftsman 
who seeks perfection in his product, the nurse who 
tirelessly watches by the bed of pain, the prisoner 
who will not surrender his conscience to the 
crowd, the missionary who joyously submits to 
privation and loneliness out of sympathy and af- 
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fection for his friends the lepers—all these fur¬ 
nish grounds for belief in the essential nobility 
of human nature. 

Every war and every crisis reveals unsuspected 
resources of bravery and self-renunciation. The 
World War laid bare the dregs of our civilization, 
but it also let us see devotion, endurance, courage 
and self-sacrifice on an unprecedented scale. Men 
in vast numbers left their homes and endured 
every kind of abomination and peril. Cowardice 
was common but .courage was more frequent. 
Risking a man’s life to save another occurred so 
often that it ceased to attract attention. 

The Christian Answer 

With such facts before us it is easier to under¬ 
stand why Jesus based his whole gospel on a belief 
in the essential goodness and redeemability of 
human nature. By trusting men and appealing 
to their nobler tendencies, he released in them a 
flood of abundant life. Christians should never 
forget that if the jungle theory is true their 
religion rests upon delusion and fraud. That a 
man can be born again, changed profoundly, is 
one of the cardinal doctrines of Christianity. An¬ 
other is that the Kingdom of God, the new society, 
actually can be. created. Otherwise it would have 
been cynical mockery for Jesus to teach his dis¬ 
ciples to pray: “Thy. Kingdom come; Thy will 
be done on earth ...” 

The evils of our civilization are not due pri¬ 
marily to the depravity of man’s nature. The 
human stuff available for the creation of a new 
society is sufficiently sound and trustworthy to 
save us from despair. The real difficulty is found 
in the fact that many of the major appeals of 
our day are directed to the anti-social tendencies 
of man. The primary emphasis in our civilization 
is upon possession. An acquisitive society will 
always be divided and torn within itself. While 
the idea is held before children that success is 
measured chiefly in terms of luxuries and physical 
sensations; while natural desire for possessions is 
accentuated in a thousand ways—just so long will 
society resemble a battlefield. 

Building New Attitudes 

If for one generation we could control the 
stimuli that motivate human conduct we could 
wholly remake society. By substituting the ideal 
of creativeness for that of possession, we could 
transfer energy from the breathless pursuit of 
things to a continuous search for the good, the 
true and the beautiful. If the combative ten¬ 
dencies were directed against disease, poverty, 
superstition, ignorance, ugliness and crime, in¬ 
stead of being released in an effort to annihilate 


human foes, unbelievable transformations could 
be wrought. 

By exalting social cooperation and branding 
selfish competition as disgraceful, new channels 
of conduct could be opened. If the chief awards 
of society went to the creators of human values * 
and mere possessors were frowned upon as 
parasites, a higher motivation could be engen¬ 
dered. Social approval and disapproval are 
among the most potent of all urges and inhibi¬ 
tions. To be- called slacker or coward or traitor 
is mpre than most men will voluntarily endure. 

If anti-social conduct were always branded with 
equally burning epithets many of the destructive 
capacities of human nature would tend to atrophy. 

If we could control the stimuli! If! 

Up the Creative Road 

But the inspiring fact is that we can control 
them, not completely but enough to give hope for 
the future. An imposing number of people are 
already responding to the creative appeal and are 
living in a manner that is socially constructive 
and unifying. The areas of cooperation are 
steadily being extended. Tribes formerly engaged 
in mortal combat. For centuries city warred 
against city, and later feudal state against feudal 
state. The Scotch and the English once hated 
each other bitterly. Men of every tongue and 
color now live peaceably in metropolitan com¬ 
munities. States dwell amicably in a federal 
union and dominions are united in a vast com¬ 
monwealth. Even nations have created a League 
and are slowly but surely learning that coopera¬ 
tion is preferable to combat. Three mighty 
human institutions—the home, the school and the 
church—are dominated far more by sympathy 
and cooperation than by distrust and competition. 

It is not impossible to implant the creative idea 
in the mind of the oncoming generation. 

The rate of progress will be determined by the 
number of persons who take seriously the task 
of transforming society from a battleground into 
a brotherhood and by the quality of their devo¬ 
tion and intelligence. Any young man or woman 
who has sensed the tragedy of a warring world 
and who has glimpsed the possibilities of a co¬ 
operative 1 society may share in the process of 
transforming one into the other. Two great 
choices must be made: possession or creativeness 
must be selected as one’s primary aim; and if the 
latter alternative is taken, a decision must be 
made as to which profession offers the maximum 
opportunity for releasing a man’s particular 
potentialities. 

It is obvious that possessive and creative pur¬ 
suits are not wholly exclusive and contradictory. 

{Turn to Page 234) 
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temper. Some students suffer a temporary 
paralysis resulting from a too constant use of 
the critical function. 

Deep Stuff 

The students do a lot of serious reading. Be¬ 
sides the required reading which is heavy, the 
students read on the average of 15.8 books dur¬ 
ing the first semester. One man read two hun¬ 
dred books during the half year. That offset 
some of his less industrious brothers whose im¬ 
munity to intellectual stimulus brought down the 
average. The co-ed, the athlete, and the movies 
do not altogether dominate general conversation. 
Any distinguished visitor who consents to “bull” 
in one of the dens is sure of a keen group and a 
headache. Recently I saw a prominent clergy¬ 
man come out of one of these sessions looking like 
an ante-bellum Model T. 

How about the College and its influence on the 
University? President Frank recently said: 
“Progress in the improvement of liberal educa¬ 
tion in the freshman and sophomore years must 
come along three main lines: integration of the 
curriculum; informalization of 1 the teaching pro¬ 
cedure; socialization of the students’ life. These 
three ends may be approached in a variety of 
ways but about the imperative importance of 
them I have no doubt.” 

Will the College Continue? 

Who knows? The high schools of the state 
have not encouraged their graduates to enter the 
College. Wisconsin high school students seem 
to fear something like vivisection. They see 
themselves strapped to a board, gagged and 
bound, while masked and aproned educators try 
on them the latest educational hobbies. Most of 
the enrollment is from outside the state. The Col¬ 
lege costs the tax-payers slightly more per stu¬ 
dent than in Letters and Science, though the cost 
is less than in the professional schools. Despite 
the extra-state tuition fee the bulk of the expense 
is borne by Wisconsin taxpayers who themselves 
are reluctant to entrust their sons to the processes 
of the College. That looks as if they might ulti¬ 
mately weary of paying the bills. On the other 
hand, if the College has real experimental value, 
the cost per student enrolled is of secondary im¬ 
portance. The real test is its value to the nine 
thousand students who profit by the experiments. 
Again, there is a general conviction that no Uni¬ 
versity of ten thousand students can function 
with due regard for the individual unless it can 
decentralize. The College may prove to be one 
of the units in such a decentralized system. 

(Since this article was set up announcement has been 
received that the Experimental College will disband but 
that certain proved principles will be continued. The sig¬ 
nificance of this decision will be discussed in a later issue 
of The Intercohlegian. —Editors.) 


MUST SOCIETY BE A JUNGLE? 

(From Page 228) 

The difference is a matter of emphasis. Which 
comes first? If one must be abandoned and the 
other accelerated, on what basis shall a choice 
be made? Likewise, it is not a valid procedure 
to generalize or dogmatize concerning the relative 
opportunities afforded by various professions. 
Every legitimate calling offers a chance for crea¬ 
tive endeavor and the need of the hour is that 
men should recognize and utilize these respective 
opportunities. It does seem, however, that the 
most urgent calls at present are in the broad 
realms of human personality and human relations. 
To help release the dammed-up potentialities of 
men and women for fullness of life and to aid in 
reconciling antagonistic individuals and groups, 
these are the foremost challenges to youth in 
every land. 

Incredible as it may at first appear, creative 
living makes extreme demands upon the qualities 
of courage, faith and self-sacrifice. Creation 
-often necessitates destruction—destruction of old 
ideas, habits, customs and institutions. Efforts 
to change things-as-they-are have always been 
highly perilous ventures. Men have been bitterly 
persecuted for advancing unproved theories, mak¬ 
ing fresh experiments, exhibiting strange modes 
of conduct and advocating new institutions. The 
innovator is more feared than the criminal and 
often assailed more relentlessly. 

Let no man lightly assume that by making 
creativeness his aim he is thereby guaranteed a 
pleasant and successful career. On the contrary, 
he may fail to obtain his share of creature com¬ 
forts and be subjected to all manner of abuse and 
opposition. 

To tear down the walls of partition that 
separate races, nations and classes; to rise above 
the bigotries, enmities and fears of one’s group; 
to advocate the replacement of competition by co¬ 
operation and the substitution of devotion to the 
public good for private gain as the motivation of 
all endeavor; to denounce covetousness and greed 
as mortal enemies of mankind; to discount the 
value of mere possessions and to pursue stead¬ 
fastly truth and beauty and goodness—all these 
will be accompanied by the misunderstanding, 
vilification and suffering which invariably are 
included in the price that must be paid for re¬ 
demption from ancient tyrannies. 

Whether human society is to be a jungle or a 
cooperative community of free spirits will be de¬ 
termined by whether young men and women of 
vision join in the frantic struggle for possessions 
or whether they faithfully pursue the joy and the 
pain of creativeness. 
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A Communication 

What Will the Churches Do About It 1 


Editor The Christian: “Jesus is Soon Coming: Are 
You Ready?” These words, painted in bold letters on a 
large arrow pointing to the sky, greeted us as we entered 
Kentucky* “Prepare to Meet God,” “Do Not Steal,” “Go 
to Church Regularly,” and similar admonitions, appeared 
on highway billboards. As my wife and I journeyed to¬ 
ward Harlan county, now the scene of ruthless warfare, 
at frequent intervals we passed church buildings, and in 
the evening we heard a congregation singing “Blessed 
Jesus.” 

In the Harlan county jail we visited with an old friend 
who is now in the clutches of “the law,” Arnold Johnson 
was previously Sherwood Eddy’s secretary, and is now 
preparing for the ministry at Union Theological Seminary. 
From Dr, Eddy and seminary professors he caught a 
glimpse of the meaning of religion in economic life and 
decided to spend his summer doing relief work and other 
forms of helpful sendee with the miners of that county, who 
are on strike against intolerable conditions. Wages are low, 
employment is irregular or unobtainable, high prices are 
charged at company stores, under-weighing at the scales is 
not uncommon, and misery is widespread and abysmal. Yet 
when the miners under these circumstances strike for better 
treatment, they are looked upon as dangerous characters. 
They are terrorized by armed strike-breakers and private 
guards, and sometimes even by “officers of the law.” Several 
miners have been shot from ambush, their automobiles have 
been dynamited, their leaders have been kidnaped, brutally 
beaten and taken across the state line, with warnings not 
to return. The miners are therefore in a bitter and reckless 
mood. Many of them go armed constantly and are pre¬ 
pared for direct action. The conservative United Mine 
Workers’ Union in this section has largely been supplanted 
in influence by the I. W. W., and the militant Communist 
organization. 

Mr. Johnson came into this region as a representative of 
the Fellowship of Reconciliation and the American Civil 
Liberties Union, for the purpose of aiding with relief work 
and the effort to secure justice for the miners. He was 
soon accused of being an organizer for the I. W. W. and 
warned by “operators, judge and sheriff” to get out of 
town. When he refused to be intimidated, he was arrested 
on a charge of criminal syndicalism; that is, advocacy of 
the violent overthrow of the government. The evidence 
produced in court to prove this charge is utterly ridiculous. 

A room which he had formerly occupied was searched and 
some of his papers seized. We were permitted to examine 
the literature which was supposed to prove his guilt and 
made a complete list as follows: a copy of The Survey, 
March 25, 1922; a copy of The League for Industrial 
Democracy Monthly, June, 1931; a copy of The Unem¬ 
ployed, spring, 1931, published by the League for Indus¬ 
trial Democracy; a copy of “Mr. Justice Langdon Dissents,” 
a new chapter in the Mooney-Billings case, published by 
the Arbitrator Press; a copy of “National Defense,” by 
Kirby Page; a copy of “Southern Labor in Revolt,” with a 
. foreword by Norman Thomas, published by the Inter¬ 
collegiate Student Council of the League for Industrial 
Democracy; a copy of “Even Adam Had a Hearing,” pub¬ 
lished by the committee on labor injunctions, organized by 
the American Civil Liberties Union; a copy of “Gastonia,” 
published by the Conference for the Progressive Labor Or¬ 
ganizations; page 2 of a mimeograph report of the Ameri¬ 
can Civil Liberties Union, June 4, 1931; two private letters; 
and a copy of “What Do You Mean—Free Speech?” pub¬ 
lished by the American Civil Liberties Union. 


The last of these pamphlets contains a passage which was 
the prosecutor’s trump card. Primarily on a basis of hav¬ 
ing in his possession the following words, Arnold Johnson 
is behind prison bars as an enemy of society: “Therefore, 
it is perfectly clear that orderly progress can be achieved 
only by unlimited free speech. No man should ever be 
locked up for what he says—even if he advocates overthrow¬ 
ing the government by violence, or advises the destruction 
of property. Let him spout any foolishness he likes. The 
time to lock him up is when he actually starts to do some¬ 
thing. If someone who hears him takes his advice and 
starts something, lock them both up.” 

No effort was made to prove that Johnson had advocated 
the violent overthrow of government, nor even had circulated 
literature which advocated the use of violence for this pur¬ 
pose. Solely on the charge that he had in his possession 
the literature listed above, he is being held for the exorbi¬ 
tant bail of $10,000, half of which is appearance bail and 
half peace bail. The latter is a guarantee that he will not 
disturb the peace in any way, and would probably be for¬ 
feited on another fake charge. Excessive bail is one of the 
weapons being used against the miners. The prosecutor 
indicated that the case would be dropped if Arnold would 
agree to leave the country, but the latter has even refused 
to accept release as long as the second $5,000 peace bail is 
demanded. 

The domination of the region by the coal operators in¬ 
cludes unwavering support from their hired men who are 
elected as sheriffs and judges. Thousands of men through¬ 
out Kentucky, West Virginia, Pennsylvania, and other coal 
regions are victims of even more flagrant miscarriages of 
justice than that of which Arnold Johnson is the victim. 
Additional evidence could have been secured by the Wicker- 
sham Commission for its report on “lawlessness in law 
enforcement” in this area. In a recent report the com¬ 
mission said: “Physical brutality, illegal detention, and 
refusal to allow access to counsel to the prisoner is com¬ 
mon . . . confessions of guilt frequently are unlawfully ex¬ 
torted by the police from prisoners by means of cruel treat¬ 
ment. . . . When all allowances are made, it remains beyond 
doubt that the practice is shocking in its character and ex¬ 
tent, violative of American traditions and institutions, and 
not to be tolerated.” 

What do the churches of Kentucky and other states pro¬ 
pose to do about it? 

Editor, The World Tomorrow, Kirby Page. 

New York City. 


Bulletin 

Letters, telegrams, and telephone calls received 
in the office of the Community church, Kansas 
City, since Dr. Jenkins was operated on Saturday, 
August 22, for the removal of his gall bladder, 
indicate a widespread and affectionate solicitude 
concerning his recovery of health. Following an 
operation which required two hours. Dr. Jenkins 
was in critical condition for three days, but then 
began to “come out of the woods,” as he puts it. 
Now he is definitely out of danger. Another week 
in the hospital, a month of rest, and Dr. Jenkins 
will be back on the job full tilt.—J. M. 








Commencement— 
op What? 

By KIRBY PAGE 


POSTCOLLEGE life will soon begin for thou¬ 
sands of young men and women. Cap and gown 
packed away, these graduates will divide them¬ 
selves into three companies. Some will go out to 
careers of success and lives of privilege. Many 
more will join the ranks of the unemployed and 
experience privation and bitterness. Others will 
unite with the battlers for social justice. 

Contentment in the first camp is possible only 
for persons who are blind to the miseries of this 
generation or who have permitted their ethical 
sensitivities to become seared with indulgence. 
To live easily and luxuriously on the brink of a 
seething hell of hunger and agony is to betray 
one's heritage as a child of the race; can lead 
only to satiety and disgust, disillusionment and 
cynicism. A healthy-minded individual must 
necessarily loathe himself for drifting through 
life on a bed of roses while his fellows sleep on 
park benches or are herded together in relief 
stations. 

Postgraduate Economics 

A terrific ordeal awaits those graduates who, 
after years of more or less sefious preparation, 
are hurled into a maelstrom of human beings 
struggling furiously for a chance to work. Many 
men and women will go down before the storm, 
broken in morale, embittered in spirit, and for¬ 
ever frustrated in their desires—distorted wrecks 
drifting menacingly to the end of their days. 
Others will find in the experience of unemploy¬ 
ment a source of illumination as to the nature of 
our present society and a stimulant to activity 
against its injustices. An unemployed man, dig¬ 
ging away at his books in the endeavor to get at 
the roots of the present debacle, or participating 
in demonstrations by the unemployed in an effort 
to awaken public opinion, does not consume more 
food nor does he require more clothing than while 
loafing disconsolately. Morale can be preserved 
only by struggling against the iniquities of the 
present economic system. Many a man will now 
be compelled to do for himself what the classroom 



failed to accomplish: he may wrestle with funda¬ 
mental economjc problems until he understands 
the nature of the task before him and his fellow 
victims as they seek to establish a new social 
order. As a convenience, I am listing several sig¬ 
nificant volumes that may be of help to the belated 
student of economics and politics: 

Re inhold Niebuhr, Moral Man and Immoral Society 
Stuart Chase, A New Deal 
George Soule, A Planned Society 
Norman Thomas, As I See It 
G. D. H. Cole, A Guide Through World Chaos 
Harold J. Laski, Democracy in Crisis 
Paul H. Douglas, The Coming of a New Party 
Harry F. Ward, In Place of Profit 
Federal Council of Churches, Our Economic Life in the 
Light of Christian Ideals 
Sherwood Eddy, The Challenge of Europe 

New Concepts Are Needed 

Four fundamental changes in public opinion 
must be made before the foundations of a new 
society can be securely laid. There must be gen¬ 
erated new attitudes toward tvealth, property , 
government , and human nature , and upon these 
new attitudes must be erected new institutions. 
The old idea was that a man is entitled to all the 
wealth that he can secure honestly, and upon this 
concept we have based an economic order which 
has resulted inevitably in an inequitable distribu¬ 
tion of privilege. So great has the degree of in¬ 
equality of income and wealth now become that 
it threatens the very existence of capitalism. Too 
much money has flowed into the coffers of in¬ 
vestors, too little money has found its way into 
the pockets of consumers — with the result that 
billions of dollars are loafing in the vaults of the 
nation, unable to find secure and profitable fields 
of investment, while lack of purchasing power on 
the part of consumers has slowed down the wheels 
of industry and thrown at least thirteen millions 
of men and women out of employment. 

Equality of economic privilege is the concept 
upon which the new society must be created. 
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Equitable distribution of wealth and income is 
demanded on economic, political, and ethical 
grounds. Less super-privilege and more equality 
of purchasing power are essential to the efficient 
functioning of our complex industrial system. 
The processes of democratic government will con¬ 
tinue to be frustrated by the concentration of 
financial power, and the cure for the ills of repre¬ 
sentative government can be found only in the ex¬ 
tension of democracy in the realms of production 
and distribution. Brotherhood is mocked by the 
flaunting of the luxury of a few in the faces of 
hungry masses. 

The notion that a man is entitled to all the 
money he can get must be repudiated and an ap¬ 
propriate program of action inaugurated. Super¬ 
privilege must be restricted by increasing the eco¬ 
nomic power of the workers through nation-wide 
trades unions, cooperative societies, and a strong 
socialist party. Taxation must be used deliber¬ 
ately as an instrument of social policy and di¬ 
rected toward the equalization of income and 
privilege. If the tax exemption feature of certain 
government bonds and other securities were re¬ 
moved and the progressive rates in the upper 
brackets of income and inheritance set sufficiently 
high, excessive incomes and fortunes could be 
abolished. The enormous revenue received from 
these sources could be used to provide relief, so¬ 
cial insurance, and an extension of public privi¬ 
leges in the areas of health, recreation, education, 
and culture. 

But all other measures will prove to be inade¬ 
quate unless our society is organized upon a new 
concept of property . The old idea was that a 
man may legitimately own and control all the 
property to which he can acquire legal title. The 
new viewpoint is that there should be vastly more 
private property in consumers’ goods and much 
less private ownership in producers’ property. 
If the standard of living is to be raised to the point 
where plenty will be available for all, the primary 
means of production and distribution must be 
transferred from private to public ownership and 
operation. So long as the chief sources of revenue 
remain in private hands, super-privilege will be 
perpetuated, because privilege always flows in the 
direction of power. A rapidly progressive pro¬ 
gram of nationalization is therefore demanded, 
perhaps in the following order: banking and 
credit, water power and other sources of electric 
energy, natural resources, land, transportation 
and communication, steel and other heavy in¬ 
dustries. 

A comprehensive policy of nationalization can 
be achieved only by creating a new attitude to¬ 
ward the state . For more than a century, Amer¬ 
icans have been taught that that government is 
best which governs least. The assumption has pre¬ 
vailed that government is a necessary evil and that 
its functions should be restricted to the protection 


of life and property and the compelling of the 
players to follow the rules of the competitive 
game. Above all, it has been maintained that 
government should keep out of business and thus 
permit individualism to reign supreme in indus¬ 
try, commerce and finance. 

The ever-increasing complexity and interde- ^ 
pendence of our industrialized and urbanized so¬ 
ciety demand more and more social control and 
call for the new concept that government is a 
clearing-house through which citizens carry on 
socially desirable enterprises. The sphere of gov¬ 
ernment must necessarily become wider and more 
embracing. 

The proper functioning of government is hin¬ 
dered by the old idea that the financial incentive 
alone is adequate to call forth man’s initiative and 
energy and that without the prospect of unlimited 
private gain efficiency and perseverance would be 
improbable. If covetousness on the part of busi¬ 
ness men is not only unavoidable but justifiable 
and our economic order is permanently organized 
on this basis, it will be impossible to induce a 
sufficient number of citizens to enter government 
employ with the primary desire to render public 
service. In a profit-seeking society, most men who 
enter politics do so with the thought of gain for 
themselves and their clients. Corruption in poli¬ 
tics is an outgrowth and accompaniment of graft 
in business. For every “bribee” there must be a 
a brib-er.” So long as it is considered legitimate 
for a broker to win millions by stock manipula¬ 
tion, it will be impossible to eliminate dishonesty 
in politics. 

It is imperative therefore that we challenge the 
old concept of humanl nature and point out that 
the financial incentive is only one of many power¬ 
ful urges to human action. Indeed, the experience 
of the race justifies the assertion that when man 
is normal he is not essentially greedy. The ca¬ 
pacity for exalted self-sacrifice is potentially resi¬ 
dent within ordinary human beings and is released 
by appropriate stimuli. In wartime multitudes of 
men and women rise above the desire for gain and 
devote themselves sacrificially to the common 
cause. The patriotic feeling of duty causes multi- 
(Turn to page 252J 


One, two, hundreds/ thousands of disinterested 
men— men surrendered, men dedicated, men with 
the last dross of self burnt out of them—and the laws 
of economics began to crack into fragments. . . . 
What is the matter with us as individuals today is 
that no one dares demand sacrifice enough from us 
. . . . Yet, deep down in our hearts we know that 
this is what we hunger for: to have sacrificed our 
all and be new, to have sacrificed our freedom and 
be free.—J. MIDDLETON MURRY. 
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These Are 

By CHARLES M. BOND 

“Rethinking” Days 


NOT only is the Laymen’s Missionaiy Committee in¬ 
volved in the “rethinking” process. We are rethink¬ 
ing money; we are rethinking government and indus¬ 
try; we are carrying the same process over into the 
areas of education and religion. 

Does the very fact that we attempt to “rethink” re¬ 
ligion mean that we have denied religion? There are 
those who would say “yes” to this query. It is held 
that the soul of religion evaporates the very moment 
we hold it up to get a searching and critical look at it. 
A study of the history of religion makes it impossible 
for me to support this point of view. In the history 
of the race, religion is neither static nor decadent; it 
is a growing experience, suffering all the pains of a 
growing process in seasons of drought, storm, frost, 
growth, bloom, harvest. Religion ever has grown by 
the process of reexamination, reevaluation, research, 
redication. Let us hail the process of the rethinking 
of our Student Christian Movement, knowing that 
probably it means a greater Movement in the future, 
if we will have it so. 

"Rethinking Y. M* C* A/’ 

Such a process of “rethinking Y. M. C. A.” went on 
among the men who attended a recent meeting of the 
Executive Committee of the Middle Atlantic Field 
Council. During the first session, the burden of the 
discussion had been that of the local Y. M. C. A. pro¬ 
gram. They talked about the varied usual things 
which make up the machinery of such a program. The 
following morning, in the worship hour, the group 
faced questions which caused them to do considerable 
critical thinking about the fundamental motivation 
for the local program on a college campus. Here are 
some of the questions the group asked itself: 

Floodlight 

Do we expect that lives will be fundamentally 
changed by reason of the fact that we have a large 
Freshman Commission? Are we interested in chang¬ 
ing lives? Do our programs of social reconstruction 
turn upon the compelling purpose of helping students 
to see God? Why are we interested in cleaning up 
campus politics? Why are we concerned about mak¬ 
ing fraternity life more wholesome and democratic? 
Are we convinced that God has any possible chance 
in campus political organizations or in typical college 
fraternities? Is our major function that of serving 
as aides to the college administration in attracting 
students to the campus or in making them more com¬ 
fortable? Do we have any responsibility for seeing 
that the educational process itself is made more Chris¬ 
tian? 

What about our individual lives? Are we men who 
ourselves have found God through that Supreme Per¬ 
son of the ages and have, therefore, become God’s- 
men, as he was ? Are we priestly conservers, or 
prophetic builders, or just smart iconoclasts? Are we 


in any sense life-changers? (The term “life-changers” 
is used here without reference to any particular 
method or group.) Are we bringing life to our fellow 
students, or are we ourselves spiritually dead and in¬ 
capable of mediating life? 

Are we interested in maintaining a status quo in 
organization or program? As an intercollegiate Stu¬ 
dent Christian Movement, are we concerned with the 
perpetuation of a certain type of organization, or are 
we interested primarily in building a life producing 
Christian fellowship? Does Jesus mean anything 
more than an historic shibboleth to our Student Move¬ 
ment in so far as we are concerned? 

How are we looking at the complex and confused 
world about us? Do we see it only as a titanic crash 
of tumbling structures which carries men and institu¬ 
tions into a cataclysmic destruction? Or do we see 
our day as a time of challenge to build more soundly 
and more nobly those structures and institutions 
which prophetic souls have long understood to be the 
expression of divine justice and goodwill? 

Build Anew 

At the time this article is being read many local 
Christian Associations will be planning for the selec¬ 
tion of their leaders for the academic year 1933-34. 
Is this not an opportune time calmly and confidently 
to face the implications of the questions raised here? 
The kind of men and women you select for positions 
of leadership will largely determine what answers 
your Association will make. 

Whatever the attitudes toward the issues raised, of 
one thing we may be certain. All about us are surg¬ 
ing tides which will lift and drive our craft, if we will 
catch these tides and use them with intelligence. It 
may be that much we have learned to regard as sacred 
and essential through long usage will have to go be¬ 
fore these moving tides. Old patterns of thought, old 
habits of life, old forms of organization may have to 
undergo radical change. But the tides are on the move 
and we may let them carry us on to a new day, if we 
will. At work in our world are spiritual forces which 
will not be forever estopped by our dullness or by our 
hesitancy to trust them. God too often has been 
manifested in the crucial experiences of men to war¬ 
rant our tacit assumption that today we are as or¬ 
phans in an unfriendly universe. Spengler to the 
contrary and notwithstanding, the religious and moral 
history of the race is an evolution and not a devolu¬ 
tion. The heroic lives of the prophets of God and the 
reformations they have accomplished speak as con¬ 
vincing testimony to this fact. 

No one supposes that reformations come apart from 
or in spite of human cooperation. Neither is the wise 
man fooled into believing that they come only by 
reason of human efforts. We are through with god¬ 
less religion! The race has never been able to pull 
itself up by its own boot-straps. But honest, intelli- 
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gent, (yes, I'll use the -old term) consecrated men and 
women, sensing the presence of a working God and 
learning to cooperate with him, have stormed the cita¬ 
dels of sin, despair, injustice, ignorance, oppression, 
and have made it possible for men to live happier, 
holier, more wholesome lives in a growing Kingdom 
of God. 

Read again the stories of Isaiah and his great con¬ 
temporaries. Live again with Jesus in the midst of 
the clashing forces of his world. Walk the streets of 
Florence with Savonarola. Stand at the side of Wiclif, 
Luther, Fox, Jan Huss, Elizabeth Fry, Keir Hardie, 
Lord Shaftesbury, and many others in their struggle 
for new life in a better world. \Catch the -spirit- of 
our own great leaders who have come up through the 
Student Christian Movement—David Porter, Sher¬ 
wood Eddy, Kirby Page, Reinhold Niebuhr, Harry F. 
Ward, Harry E. Fosdick, and the whole prophetic 
host. Let their lives convince us of the Presence in 
our midst making for righteusness and calling upon 
men and women of dynamic faith to make the great 
adventure as cooperators with him. 

If there is anything that can destroy the Student 
Christian Movement, it is not hardship, or difficulty, 
or opposition. These only serve to call out the life 
that is in us. Neither are we destroyed in the process 
of an honest examination of the charter and the moti¬ 
vation and the power in our Movement. This is only 
the preparation for new advances. We are destroyed 
only when we surrender to the devil's lie that men 
and women work alone against the forces of destruc¬ 
tion. It is the failure to discover God at work in our 
own lives and in our world, that -sends us impotent 
into retreat. 

The day calls loudly for men and women who, in the 
very struggle for truth and goodness and justice, have 
found the living God. What answer will our Student 
Christian Movement make ? What will presidents, 
secretaries, officers and members of our local Associa¬ 
tions say to the challenge? Will they take their cue 


from those who profess to be coldly objective, “safe," 
“smart,"—and impotent? Or will they, at all hazards, 
allow their lives to blaze out in the confident, cou¬ 
rageous commitment to a God-given and a God-shared 
task to make his Kingdom a realization in our own 
day? We need to have more of the progressive dy¬ 
namic note that Jesus sounded when he said, “My 
Father is still at work, and I work too." 

■ 

COMMENCEMENT— of What? 

(From page 2&2>) 

tudes not only to abandon the struggle for pri 
ward but to subject themselves to all manner of dan¬ 
ger in battle. The desire for social approval and the 
fear of social disapproval likewise operate powerfully 
in shaping the conduct of men and women in times of 
emergency. One of the most tragic mistakes made by 
defenders of capitalism has been the; assumption that 
greed alone motivates human beings, with the conse¬ 
quent eulogizing of covetousness. All high religion is 
based on faith that human nature is potentially God's 
nature and therefore capable of mutual sharing and 
sacrificing. By a remarkable coincidence, that nation 
which is most noted for its vociferous atheism and 
merciless attacks upon organized religion, is organ¬ 
izing its entire economic life on incentives other than 
the pursuit of private gain, as has been pointed out so 
eloquently by Professor Ward, in In Place of Profit. 

No prophecy can be made with more certainty of 
validation by time than the prediction that the effort 
to perpetuate the competitive system, with its appeal 
to covetousness in the individual, will result only in 
international and class warfare. The preservation of 
every high value calls for new attitudes and new in¬ 
stitutions. For at least a favored few these June days 
mean commencement—commencement of a postcollege 
career devoted to an intelligent and life-long struggle 
for social justice. 



A WARNING 


Draw in the latch-string, lad, and close the door, 

Lest those who faint without from toil and pain, 
Should rob thee of thine own too meager store. 

Can one poor crust sustain those famished forms? 

Can one poor shelter save them from the storm? 

And surely those who wait and hope in vain 
Shall turn and rend thee when thou hast no more. 

So, draw the latch-string, lad, and close the door. 
There was a man would fling it open wide 
But he was crucified, 

—JESSICA WILSON NORTH 

—From The Rocky Mountain 'Newsletter. 
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"This will make it impossible for the city to provide the super¬ 
visory help necessary to take advantage of the labor supplied from 
the county relief lists not to speak of wiping out the funds that 
enabled us to furnish 10 days 1 work to 10,000 people during the past 
y 6Etx« 


"This resolution is a stab in the back to o.ll those, including 
the president of the United States, who are striving to shorten the 
work day so as to give relief to the millions of unemployed!! 

# # # # # 

league swings into drive against fascism 

. Thirty seven leaders in Socialist, labor and progressive circles 
have joined in sponsoring the work of the League Against Fascism. The 
League was set up by the national executive committee of the Sociolist 
party for the double purpose of raising a large fund to help finance 
German Sociolist activities against Hitlerism, and to carry on vigor¬ 
ous anti*-Nazi propaganda in the United States. 

On the basis of an appeal for the defense of German freedom, 
the Socialist national committee invited others to join as sponsors 
of the movement. This week acceptances had been received from 37 men 
and women, who will constitute the na.tional committee of sponsors. 

Prominent Leaders Head Committee 


Formation of a national committee of sponsor^sbrings the League 
Against Fascism the support of the heals of jenny influential labor 
and progressive groups.Among those who hav^lent their \iaraes to support 
the work of the League are Devere Allen and Kirby Page,/editors of 
The World Tomorrow, Professor Franz Boas, V leader in,..the educational 
field, Joseph Baskin, secretary of the Workmen*s Circle, Paul Blanshard 
director of the New York City Affairs Committee, David Dubinsky, presir- 
dent of the International Ladies Garment Workers Union, Emil Rieve, 
president of the American Federation of Full Fashioned Hosiery Workers, 
Joseph S c hlossberg, secretary-treasurer of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America, Max Zaritsky, president of the Cloth Hat, Cap and 
Millinery Workers International Union, Jerome Davis, E.C.Lindcman and 
John Dewey a,re among educational leaders who are sponsoring the League. 
Dewey also brings the support of the League for Independent Political 
Action. Dorothy Detzer secretary of the Womenfs International League 
for Peace and Freedom, Robert Morss Lovett head of the League for 
Industrial Democracy, Rabbi Edward Lp Israel head of the social service 
division of the rabbis organization, F.H, Shoemaker one of the Farmer- 
Labor congressmen from Minnesota, and John Sloan one of the nation's 
outstanding painters have all promised active assistance in the work 
of the League. 


Hoan Issues Appeal 

The first appeal of the Len.gue went out this week to the locals 
and branches of the Socialist Party. Daniel W. Hoan, chairman of the 
League, in a letter to Socialist branches declared: 

(more) 
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THE SENT'tNEL 

Are Rabbis Liberals? 

By BERNARD POSTAL 


R EPEATED literalistic pronouncements by 
such bodies as the social justice commis¬ 
sion of the Central Conference of Ameri¬ 
can Rabbis and the Rabbinical Assembly and the 
participation of some of the more notable Jewish 
pulpiteers in various progressive movements 
have given rise to a rather widespread impres¬ 
sion that the American rabbi, is a liberal. On the 
other hand, there are those who hold that not¬ 
withstanding the liberal attitude of individual 
rabbis and the occasional liberal stand of certain 
rabbinical groups the rank and* file of the men 
occupying the Jewish pulpits of this country 
are toe conservative, out of tune with advanced 
political and economic thought, unwilling to face 
the facts of economic injustice and social change, 
pusillanimous and inclined to soft pedal con¬ 
troversial issues. 

It is therefore of some significance that the 
replies from 203 rabbis to an exhaustive ques¬ 
tionnaire on war and economic injustice sent to 
99,391 ministers of fourteen Protestant sects and 
609 Jewish preachers by a committee of eleven 
Protestant pastors and one rabbi revealed an 
apparently unmistakable liberal trend in rab¬ 
binical thought. If the answers of these 203 Jew¬ 
ish preachers to eight questions on war and seven 
on economics can be accepted as an accurate 
cross section of rabbinical opinion on these is¬ 
sues then it is true that the American rabbinate 
is veering toward liberalism in politics and eco¬ 
nomics. 

A tabulation of the rabbis 7 answers to these 
fifteen questions show that the great majority 
of those replying are determined not to sanction 
or participate in any war, that they oppose capi¬ 
talism and favor a cooperative commonwealth. 
On every question but one the percentage of 
rabbis upholding the liberal side of the issue was 
greater than the general average of all those 
supporting that side. On six different questions 
the percentage of rabbis inclining toward liberal¬ 
ism was higher than that of the ministers of any 
other sect. If these opinions are to be accepted 
as the prevailing trends of thought among rabbis 
then it must be conceded that the pronounce¬ 
ments of individual rabbis and rabbinical organi¬ 
zations faithfully reflect the sentiments of the 
entire American rabbinate and that rabbis are 
liberals. 

In the following there are presented thir¬ 
teen of the questions included in the question¬ 
naire, the number of rabbis answering YES and 
NO, the percentage answering YES and NO and 
the average percentage of all those replying who 
answered YES and NO: 

1. Do you favor the immediate entrance of the 
United States into the League of Nations? 
No. of Rabbis answering Yes 135, No, 35; per 
cent of Rabbis answer Yes, 67, No, 35; per 
cent of all answering Yes, 48, No, 29. 

2. Do you favor military training in our public 
high schools and civilian colleges or universi¬ 
ties? No. of Rabbis answer Yes, 9, No, 175; 
per cent of Rabbis answering Yes, 4, No, 86; 
per cent of all answering Yes, 12, No, 82. 

3. Do you favor substantial reductions in arma¬ 
ments even if the United States is compelled 
to take the initiative and make a proportion- 


Are Rabbis real pacifists? Are they ready to stand 
up against war hysteria? This article weighs with¬ 
out partisanship this monumental question on the 
basis of the recent questionnaire sponsored by "The 
World Tomorrow." Whether you agree with the 
conclusions of Mr. Postal, one of the keenest ob¬ 
servers of the American Jewish scene, or not,—this 
article will make you think. THE EDITOR 

• • • 

ately greater reduction than other nations are 
yet willing to do? No. of Rabbis answering 
Yes, 154, No, 32; per cent of Rabbis answer¬ 
ing Yes, 76, No, 16; per cent of all answering 
Yes, 77, No, 16. 



Rabbi Edward L. Israel of Baltimore, one of the outstanding liberal 

rabbis of the country who advocates pacifism as the primary func¬ 
tion of a religious leader. 

4. Do you believe that the policy of armed inter¬ 
vention in other lands by our government to 
protect the lives and property of American 
citizens should be abandoned and protective 
efforts confined to pacific means? No. of 
Rabbis answering Yes, 175, No, 10; per cent 
of Rabbis answering Yes, 86, No, 5; per cent 
of all answering Yes, 75, No, 13. 

5. Do you believe that the churches of America 
should now go on record as refusing to sanc¬ 
tion or support any future war ? No. of Rab¬ 
bis answering Yes, 149, No, 34; per cent of 
Rabbis answering Yes, 73, No, 17; per cent 
of all answering Yes, 67, No, 22. 

6. Are you personally prepared to state that 
it is your present purpose not to sanction 
any future war or participate as an armed 
combatant? No. of Rabbis answering Yes, 
127, No, 42; per cent of Rabbis answering 
Yes, 63, No, 21; per cent of all answering Yes, 
54, No, 30. 

7. Could you conscientiously serve as an official 
army chaplain on active duty in wartime? 
No. of Rabbis answering Yes, 65, No, 95; per 
cent of Rabbis answering Yes, 32, No, 47; 
per cent of all answering Yes, 41, No, 38. 

8. Do you regard the distinction between “de¬ 
fensive 7 7 and ‘‘aggressive 7 7 war as sufficiently 
valid to justify your sanctioning or partici¬ 
pating in a future war of “defense? 77 No. of 
Rabbis answering Yes, 60, No, 98; per cent 
of Rabbis answering Yes, 30, No, 48; per cent 
of all answering Yes, 36, No, 42. 


9. Do you favor the drastic limitation, through 
the inheritance tax, of the amount of wealth 
that 189 may be inherited by an individual? 
No. of Rabbis answering Yes, 189, No, 4; per 
cent of Rabbis answering Yes, 93, No, 2; per 
cent of all answering Yes, 79, No, 8. 

10. Do you favor the drastic limitation, through 
the income tax and the removal of tax-ex¬ 
empt sources, of the annual income that may 
be legally retained by an individual? No. of 
Rabbis answering Yes, 170, No, 12; per cent 
of Rabbis answering Yes, 84, No, 6; per cent 
of all answering Yes, 76, No, 9. 

11. Do you favor a compulsory employment in¬ 
surance under government administration ? 
No. of Rabbis answering Yes, 192, No, 3; per 
cent of Rabbis answering Yes, 95, No, 1; per 
cent of all answering Yes, 68, No, 13. 

12. Do you favor national unions of workers 
(instead of local company unions) in an en¬ 
deavor to bring about a more equal distribu¬ 
tion of the proceeds of industry? No. of 
Rabbis answering Yes, 160, No, 7; per cent of 
Rabbis answering Yes, 79, No, 3; per cent of 
all answering Yes, 54, No, 12. 

13. Do you favor a system of private ownership 
of banks, under government regulation in¬ 
stead of a system of socialized banking as a 
public service? No. of Rabbis answering Yes, 
38, No, 108 ; per cent of._Rabbis answering 
Yes, 19, No, 53; per cent of all answering 
Yes, 34, No, 33. 

The last two questions, the most important of 
all, were: 

“Which economic system appears to you to 
be less antagonistic to and more consistent with 
the ideals and methods of Jesus and the noblest 
of the Hebrew prophets ? 7 7 ; 

“If you favor a cooperative commonwealth, 
which political system seems to voir to offer the 
most effective method of achieving 4his end? 77 

The rabbis 7 answers to these are illuminating. 
Onlyg&ur rabbis voted for capitalism as being 
most jpH£lStent with the ideals and methods of 
Jesu?%'nd_ L tfee noblest of the Hebrew prophets, 
whilj^^l of them, or 95 per cent, urged a co¬ 
op e^tiT^"conimon wealth of one kind or another. 
TheSren^ral -average of all the .replies were 82 
per ^ favor of a cooperative com- 

mo^jtveSthy^In selecting a political system to 
aeh^ev^a imperative commonwealth the rabbis 
wer# ^riost'evenly divided, 87, or 43 percent, 
favoring drastically reformed capitalism, and 
84,^or diaper cent, supporting Socialism. The 
ci^fespbnding percentages of all those who re- 
p^ed^were*^! percent for drastically reformed 
cg>italism-and 28 percent for Socialism. Pour 
pereeni of the rabbis went on record as favor- 
ipg Cpmmimism, while the general percentage of 
JH those who regarded Communism as a cure- 
all was only one percent. Not a single rabbi 
advocated Fascism, but one percent of all those 
who answered did. 

These figures seemingly indicated that liber¬ 
alism has made great inroads among American 
rabbis. Actually, however, these statistics prove 
the reverse. In the first place it must be remem¬ 
bered that 609 rabbis—Orthodox, Conservative, 
(Continued on page 23) 
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DURANT DAI1.Y DEMOCRAT, Stirntit, Oklahoma. 


Week of Prayer 
Services Concluded 

The Week of Prayer services which 
have been conducted by ladies of the 
First Christian church were conclud¬ 
ed Friday afternoon with a most in¬ 
teresting program. A self-denial of¬ 
fering was made at the final meet- 
ing. 

The following program was given, 
at the concluding service: 

Organ solo, Mrs. J. B. Hunsaker. 

Vocal solo, When I Survey the 
Wondrous Cross, —Mrs. Bennett Sto¬ 
ry. 

Invocation—Mrs, IJarold Gwaltney, 
leader. 

Scripture reading—Mrs. Raymond 
Thompson. 

"The Starless Crown’'--Mrs. Mc¬ 
Queen. 

Duet, "The Old Rugged Cross,"— 
Mrs. Hugh Cox, jr., and Miss Mota 
May Shaw. 

Responsive readings, led by Mrs. 
Gwaltney. 

Offering and benediction. 

♦—4—t 

Holiday Dance 
At Bryan Tonight 

Jamie Jameson and his 10-piece 
orchestra from Ardmore will furnish 
the music for the Easter dance 
at the Hotel Bryan tonight, and 
Marylyn Randels will supply the fea¬ 
ture entertainment with singing and 
dancing. 

A cash prize of $5 will be given to 
the best-dressed couple on the floor. 

University students home for the 
Easter holidays and out-of-town 
guests are expected to make the 
dance tonight one of the gala affairs 
of the season. 

^Honored At 
^neous Shower 

Hy afternoon from 2 till 
' mbs and Mrs. R. B. 
int hostesses at the 
with a mis- 
Aver 1 ' 


PHONE 138 

Local D, A. R. Group 
Pleased With Officers 


KIRBY PAGE ADDRESSES COLLEGE “Y” GROUPS 

THIS MORNING; SPEAKS HERE SUNDAY NIGH1 



SATURDAY-, A PRIL 20,1033. 7 


Members of the Mary Quisenberry 
chapter of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution were well 
pleased with the proceedings at the 
national convention which closed 
Thursday evening in Washington, D. 
C. 

The local group had endorsed and 
supported Mrs. William A. Becker, 
Summit, N. J,, who was elected 
president over Dr. Flora Myers Gil- 
lentine, Chattanooga, Tenn. The 
winner was regarded as the "conser¬ 
vative’' candidate while Doctor Gil- 
lentine was leader of an "insurgent” 
slate. 1 ^ 

Also pleasing to the Durant chap¬ 
ter was the election of Mrs. Luther 
E. Tomm, Muskogee, to the office of 
Librarian General. Thi s will assure 
Oklahoma representation on the na¬ 
tional committee for three more 
years, which is the term to which 
national officers are elected. Mrs. 
Marshall, Enid, retires this year as 
national regent. 

Here For | 4 f;# 

Easter Visit 

Mr. and Mrs. Ed Fred Shannon and 
family of Stillwater are the Easter 
guests of the former’s parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. O. L. Shannon, 1001 West 
Main. Mr. Shannon is a member of 
the Oklahoma A. & M. college fac¬ 
ulty. 

Toni Bradfords ) w 

Visiting Here 

Mr. and Mrs. Tom Bradford and 
daughter, Eleanor, have arrived for 
an Easter visit with Mrs. Bradford’s 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. A. B. Ruther¬ 
ford, 512 North Fourth avenue. 

—'t— 


Kirby Page, internationally-known, 
speaker, author, editor, lectured to 
the Y. M.-Y. W. C. A. organizations 
on the Southeastern campus in" the 
library building this morning at 8:30 
o'clock in the "Y” room. 

Mr. Page will speak at the First 
Methodist church Sunday evening at 
7:30 on "What Shall We Do With 
the Sermon on the Mount." the pub¬ 
lic is invited. Monday morning, in a 
special assembly at 9:00, Mr. Page 
will speak to the college students, and 
again, at 3 p. m. Monday. 

Addressing the two organizations 
on the topic "Living Creatively." Mr. 
Page opened his discussion: "How 
would you feel if you picked up your 
morning paper and saw in big head¬ 
lines, ‘God Is Dead; the Funeral Will 
Be Held Tomorrow at the First 
Church’?" 

"What difference would that make 
to you? So far as the vast propor¬ 
tion of the human race is concerned, 
God might a.T'wFTi be dead so far as 
any awareness they have that he 
lives. Even many Christians act 
weeks and months at a time as if 
God really were dead. 

"If you had one wish, what would 
you ask for? That wish should be 
that you could be everlastingly alert 
and aware of the presence of God. 
Nothing could conceivably mean as 
much as ah hour by hour awareness 
that ‘God is 1 1 

Three Procedures 

"How can we constantly be aware 
and act on the awareness of the pres¬ 
ence of God? There are three proce¬ 


dures by which we can do this: 

“1. By reverence for human life. 
Every human being is of very great 
value, and we must understand the 
exaltation of human worth. Every 
day of our life we should treat every 
human being with whom we come 
in contact as if he were of that 
worth. 

"2. Recognition of kinship in ev¬ 
ery person we meet. The accepted 
idea is that every human being should 
be classified by race and after he has 
been classified, he should be treated 
as a member of that classification. 
Have you ever spent much time 
thinking about what would happen 
When you get to heaven? Will there 
be an entrance marked "negro” and 
one marked "white" ? Will there be 
a white section of heaven and over 
across the tracks, a negro section? 
If so, that would not be heaven, that 
would be hell. .Segregation is Kell, 
both for those that are segregated, 
and those that segregated them. 

"2. Loyalty to the supreme task 
of creating a community motivated 
by these two ideas: that each human 
is invaluable, and is your brother. 
The reason most of us cannot see 
God more clearly is because we live 
in a community-that is more pagan 
that Christian. It is a ‘grab system' 
that is our economic order. Life is an 
arena in which people have to fight 
each other to survive! 

In conclusion, Mr. Page brought 
the message to a point on living cre¬ 
atively, in which human beings were 
valued as to their true worth. 


Allen Crutcher 
Named Preside* 
Student Goon* 


BELIEVE IN GOD SENDS MEN 
TO HELL, CHRISTIAN EVANGELIST SAYS 


FJoyci 


Allen Crutcher, XHirant, junior at 
Southeastern Teachers college, was 
elected president of. the student coun¬ 
cil at the college for next year in 
the annual election held Friday. He 
received 376 votes in the election, 
compared with 199 for Edmund Yar¬ 
brough, also of Durant, his only op¬ 
ponent for the race. 

Byron Gentry, Broken Bow, was 
named vice-president over J. O, Dick, 
of Hugo, by a vote of 368 to 203. 
Celia Cross, Antlers, with 378 votes, 
was named secretary of the student 
council over Robbie Chapman, Du¬ 
rant, who received 215 votes. Miss 
Chapman was a candidate for re- 
election. 

Miss Carol Damon was named 
president of the women’s council, to 
begin her term next September, by a 
,vote of 219 to 108 over Miss Inez 
Ingram, McAlester. 

Rudolph Fulaom of Ringling, won 
the race for editor-in-chief of the 
Southeastern, student publication, 
for next year when he was elected 
over John Roach, Pauls Valley, 373 
to 200. 


Flying To 

Mexico City 


Dr. Morrison Gives 
Commencement Address 
Dr. and Mrs. W. B. Morrison have 
returned from Soper where Dr. Mor¬ 
rison delivered the commence^ 


Easter time is flowei’ time and our 
^hop is full of beautiful flowers for 
you to make your selection from.— 
Durant Flower Shop. 


$5000.00 Crosley Shelvador Contest 
Win a Free Crosley Shelvador. Call 
at our store for entry blanks and see 
the new models on display. 

Ill N. 3rd The RADIO Co. Phone 33 

193-2t 


Let im make you a corsage of Or¬ 
chids, gardenias, rosea, or sweetpeas 
—place In one of our cellophane boxes 
tied with a huge bow of ribbon and 
delivered Easter morning—Can you 
of anything more acceptable? 

Flower Shop. 


Tulsa Police 
Sergeant Fired 
After Hearing 

TULSA, April 20.—Charges that 
evidence was concealed in the investi¬ 
gation of the Gorrell-Kennamer case 
were revived here Friday as Sergt. 
Henry B. Maddux, criminologist and 
chief investigator, resigned from the 
police force. 

Maddux declared the resignation j 
was forced and was an attW^ 
make him the "goat” n* 


MEXICO CITY, April 20 (UP) — 
Amelia Earhart Putncm, flying non¬ 
stop from Los Angeles to Mexico 
City, piloted her monoplane down 
the west coast of Mexico today, set¬ 
ting a steady pace. 


Jury Unable To 
Reach Verdict 


ENID, April 20 (UP)—A federal 
court jury, unable to reach a verdict 
in the case a’gainst Thomas Pace 
and Willie Pace, of near Sayre, charg¬ 
ed with counterfeiting, was discharg¬ 
ed today. 

^ases may he called again 


"How Tom and Sally Went to 
Hell" was the subject of Evangelist 
A. Ross’ sermon Friday eve 
and Sally, he said, went to 
hell because they refused to believe 
in God, because they had an unfor¬ 
giving spirit, and because they com¬ 
mitted sin against the Holy Ghost. 

Mrs. Hugh Cox, jr., and her sister, 
Miss Shaw, of Amarillo, Texas, sang 
a duet, "Oh, It Is Wonderful!" In 
crayon Mr. Ross drew "This Is My 
Father's World," a background of 
mountains and sun-streaked sky be¬ 
tween a purple cliff and an orange 
cliff, a foreground of sea and a 
shore with a road, low hills, a few 
trees, and sedges. Additions, at the 
close of the service, were Mr. and 
Mrs. A. R, Moore, Miss Helen David¬ 
son, E. O. Butler. 

Men ask him, said Mr. Ross, be¬ 
ginning his sermon, if lie believes in 
hell. Hell is not a popular doctrine, 
but the same logic which docs away 
with hell does away with heaven. If 
one believes in the land of the right¬ 
eous, one must believe in the land of 
the unrighteous. Repeatedly the Bible 
speaks of hell and of those who are 
marked for hell. Several times lesus 
spoke of such a place, calling 
Gehenna. No one, in fact, can read 
the words of Jesus without realizing 
that the fact of the wicked is infin¬ 
itely tragic. 

When a man sins on earth no law 
of the land can keep him out of a 
penal institution; when a man sins 
no law can keep him out of Gehenna. 
Yet Gehenna was not created for 
man, but for the devil and his an¬ 
gels. Only if a man live for the devil 
must he live with the devil hereafter. 
For God tries to save every man. 

Refusal to believe in God sends one 
to hell. The number of unbelievers is 
increasing. Nine thousands teachers 
of science in the United States do not 
believe in God; They influence college 
students to become unbelievers. 
America is in danger of becoming 
like eighteenth century France—- a 
nation where reason was God, where 
there were no old men because crime 
killed them off, where thousands of 
babies every year were found in the 
Parisian sewers. For those who do 
not believe in God and the divinity 
of the Christ, Mr. Ross cited 
passages in the Bible whir 1 ' 

Jesus’ speech to Nicm" /■ 

ter's speech on P n 


Finally, a man can commit sin; 
against the Holy Ghost and be marked 
for hell. A man can live in the world 
until hearing he hears not and seeing 
he sees not. For a man who has had 
the truth presented to him and has 
failed to accept it, no deathbed hope 
exists. But if a man has never heard 
of Jesus, the story is different. 

There is to be no service Saturday 
evening. ♦Sunday morning Mr. Ross 
requested the congregation to come 
to church after fasting and prayer. 
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A S strange as is its name so beau 
lilnl is, Hie plumage of the 
bird 1 hat Guatemala has adopted 
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Tuesday, January 1, 1935 


RADICAL BUT PEACEFUL 


O N this New Year's day every one 
of us who is not hopelessly reac¬ 
tionary prays for some transposition of 
the economic machinery In America 
that will bring peace, happiness and 
plenty to the entire population. 

, At the same time all of us who are 

not incorrigibly deluded do not believe 
that any ovei* night miracles can be 
performed In this regard. The ques¬ 
tion of what may be done, and possibly 
should be done, was answered in an in¬ 
teresting fashion by Dr. Eirby Page, 
the noted author and war opponent, in 
his luncheon talk before the Women's 
International League for Peace and 
Freedom. ' , 

Dr* Page said that what is needed in 
America is more private ownership in t 
consumers’ goods and less private own¬ 
ership in the means of production, in*, 
eluding the great utilities, the commu¬ 
nication and transportation systems 
and the power development of the 
country. 

The method of achieving that end, 
Dr. Page suggested, should be wholly 
political and it should be reached by 
forming a new party by means of a 
merger of such groups as Smelamtes, 
Utopians, Technocrats, Farmer-Labor 
groups and Socialists into a united 
front to take over pro duet ion through 
legal processes. 

A few years ago this would have been 
such rash radicalism that the eminent 
author would have been escorted out of 
town. Today it is merely proposing 
that we do nationally what Gov. Olson 
is doing in Minnesota and what Lt* 
Gov.-elect George Hatfield declared we 
may have to do‘ in California* It is vir¬ 
tually what nearly 1,000,000 voters in 
California recently demanded be done* 

With such men, in and out of office, 
proposing drastic changes in our eco¬ 
nomic life, there seem to be only two 
alternatives. One is to become Fascist 
along with the discredited interests 
that have so long dominated America 
, and hope by some means to continue to 
do so, or to* ioin the ranks of Commun¬ 
ism which, to the average Aemrlcan, is 
quite as unthinkable as an attempt to 
return to the old order* 

If this is the case we may as well pre¬ 
pare for some sane program of transi¬ 
tion, possibly abrupt at times, and he 
thankful that the demand for it and 
. the leadership for it are coming from 
the thoughtful, sincere and intelligent 
elements in the community rather than 
from more discordant elements at the 
bottom or the more cynical and more 
aeliish interests at the top* 

By taking the intermediate course of 
enlightened radicalism, or militant lib¬ 
eralism, as some would call it, America 
can save everything that is essentially 
American-in our civilization* Failure to 
act promptly or to resort to some other 
course may merely bring us to that dis¬ 
solution of western culture winch Os¬ 
wald Spongier asserts is ultimate and 
inescapable. 

Our hope for the New Year is that 
we may THINK and WORK our way to 
salvation 
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JAPAN’S POLLY 

A LONG with the news that Japan 
had formally denounced the Naval 
Limitation Treaty were two companion 
stories. One, from London, quoted un¬ 
named officials on the probability of 
an Anglo-American alliance. The other, 
from San Pedro, Cal., announced that 
the forthcoming American Naval man¬ 
euvers spreading half way across the 
Pacific would be the mightiest in his¬ 
tory. 

Friends of peace will regret these 
quick appearances of war preparedness. 
It will be pointed out, properly, that 
the Pacific maneuvers were planned 
many months ago, and that “alliance” 
is much too strong a word to describe 
the growing cooperation between cer¬ 
tain American and British groups. 

But after these exaggerated appear¬ 
ances' are discontinued, the stark fact 
remains that . Japan is destroying one 
of the few peace treaties that has 
worked and is thereby creating a dan¬ 
gerous world situation. 

Ours is a peace-loving government. 
It does not warn Japan with such 
terms as insecurity,,suspicion, and cost¬ 
ly competition, without the most sober 
consideration. 

We can only hope that the Japanese 
government will understand its folly 
long before the treaty terminates in 
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Peace as a Diving Board 

The address of Kirby Page before the Open Forum was a 
splendid example of a brilliant man letting his heart run away 

with his head, . , , , . 

Mr. Page came to speak on peace, and there is no doubt he is 
deeply interested in peace. We all are. But he was perhaps 
still more interested in socialism. In fact his interest m peace 
seemed to serve principally as a diving board from winch to 
leap into the sea of socialistic propaganda; 

He is not the only spokesman for peace who is doing' that 
sort of thing. The universal desire for peace, hatred for war, 
and conscientious squeamishness at the thought of killings of 
any hind, give any speaker for peace the sympathy of his 
audience. From that vantage point too many of them, like 
Mr. Page, are leaping to an attack on the economic and social 
order, and a concomitant eulogizing of an imaginary social¬ 
istic order. . ' . 

"Peace is virtue and happiness. Wav is crime and suitcnng 1 * 
Socialist nations would not have war. Therefore let's tmn 
socialist.” This is the way the argument goes, except that some 
of the more diplomatic speakers refrain from use of the label, 
they talk rather of the ills of capitalism and the need of a 
"changed” order. 

The appeal would not reach some of us, in any case, since we 
would rather have war than_ socialism. But its logic is bad, 
for there is not the slightest evidence that socialistic stales 
would refrain from war with a neighbor any more determinedly 
than would a capitalistic or any other kind of a state. Most 
assuredly Russia doesn’t give that impression just now. Rather 
the need of territory, of outlets to world trade, of access to nat¬ 
ural resources, determine what a nation must do to improve its 
status, or safeguard its welfare. And the story is about the 
same whether a socialistic, communistic, monarchial, fascist, or 
liberal democratic government happens to control the nation at 
a time of crisis. 

This reality is too cruel, too disillusioning for the high and 
sensitive souls of our Kirby Pages, but is it a reality that will 
have to be dealt with by any mundane and commerce-smeared 
statesman who actually accomplishes anything for the further¬ 
ance of peace in the world,_ 
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Against The War Method 


FELLOW STUDENTS: 

We call upon you to assemble in front of U. of O. Library, at eleven A. M., 
Friday, April 12, to join with us in a protest against die war method. 

Eighteen years after our entrance into the "War to end War” threats of armed 
conflict are ever menacing. We denounce war as unnecessary, ineffective, unethi¬ 
cal, un-christian, and suicidal. 

This united protest is a means of registering our unqualified repudiation of the 
war method, whether the war be of nations, classes, or individuals. 

We ask the cooperation of faculties and administrations. 


WE PROTEST: 

the war engendering activities of our munitions makers; and war propagandists 
through press, radio and cinema; the proposed naval maneuvers in the Paci¬ 
fic as a device that will lead to strained international conditions; 

the compulsory status of the R. O. T. C. 

the government billion dollar armament program and the allotment of relief 
funds for naval purposes. 


WE PROTEST: 

any and all those tendencies in our economic and social systems that make for 
strfe, conflict, and violence. 


JOIN OUR PROTEST 
Signed, 


The Student Christian Council 
Wesley Foundation 
Westminster Association 
Christian Students 
Baptist Youth Council 
Y.W.C.A. Cabinet 


Dill Pickle Club of Y.W.C.A. 
Eugene Hi Student Body 
Y. M. C. A. 

University Hi Student Body 
Northwest Christian College 
Cosmopolitan Club 
















To Speak Here 


Kirby Page, a writer and editor, 
a well known speaker, and a man 
who spends his life helping to fur¬ 
ther friendly relations between in¬ 
dividuals, groups, classes, nations 
and races, will hold a one day con¬ 
ference on the theme, "Achieving 
Social Justice Through the Dyna¬ 
mic of Christianity,’' at the Col -1 
lege Saturday, December 4. 

He comes to the College tinder 
the auspices of the Young Wo¬ 
men’s Christian Association* 

At 12:00 o'clock Mr* Page will talk 
to the student body at a specially 
called assembly, to which, however, 
visitors also are welcome* 

At 8:15 Saturday night he will 
speak to both College and town 
people. It is probable that the ad¬ 
dress will be folowed by discussion, 
in a sort of open forum. 

The afternoon will be devoted to 
conferences scheduled by small 
groups and individuals. 

Considered one of the most stim¬ 
ulating of speakers, and in great 
demand for College audiences, he 
lias spoken on more than three 
hundred college and university 
campuses in this country and 
abroad. 

Mr. Page is a man of broad ex¬ 
perience, 1 having studied conditions 
in his own country, and having, in 
years of travel throughout the world, 

| interviewed leaders in thirty-five 
other countries* 

He is known as an editor and 
writer. For eight years, Mr. Page 
was editor of “The World Tomor¬ 
row.” When it was merged with, 
“The Christian Century,” he became 1 
1 contributing editor to that, and has 
remained so. 

Many of his sixteen books have 
been translated into various lan¬ 
guages. 

“Living Creatively,” one of his 
more recent publications was given 
first rank among 436 books, studied, 
when the Hazen Foundation re¬ 
cently made a survey to find the 
material on religion most helpful 
to college students. 

.. The speaker is our .mqgt widely | 
%no^,ChxisiM.n paBfist and Chris- j 
tian socialist, in the best sense of 
the terin. 

He is devoted to the appication 
of the principles of Christianity to 
cur socia order, believing that only 
■those principles, in everyday use, 
can bring social justice and peace. 

.To further these ideas, he has 
planned a series of one hundred 
one-day conferences throughout the 
United States similar to the one to 
be held at E. C. T. C. Saturday. 

During his short stay in North 1 
Carolina he will speak at three 
'r colleges also. 

xivilie people are cordially 
































Is Pacifism Passe? 


T HESE ARE indeed trying times for those who profess 
the love of peace as a design for living. World politics 
today rests on the stool of violence, and pacifism is 
shunned after superficial investigation as impracticable in a 
world of reality. It is in attempting to find a solution for the 
problem represented in the war-like spirit of the international 
scene, and the hostility threatening movements toward funda¬ 
mental social change that the pacifist finds himself a helpless 
Alice in an amazing wonderland. Many consider his posi¬ 
tion utterly untenable in a situation the denouement of which 
will ultimately be a resort to force. Faced with these titanic 
challenges, the pacifist must rethink his position, not with a 
view to compromise, but with the determination to reinforce 
adherence to ideals timeless and unchangeable. Restatement is 
necessary not for those whose loyalty has been proven, but for 
so-called pragmatists, who fail to see the common sense of non- 
resistance as a means of attaining cherished objectives under 
present exigencies. It is said that pacifist strategy in meeting the 
assaults upon democracy will result in inevitable defeat, conse- 
qeuntly the preservation of life and property will have been 
of no avail, and that the stifling of the spirit will prove in¬ 
finitely worse than physical strangulation. 

To the pacifist the dilemma is significant. The develop¬ 
ment of the Spanish situation has apparently created a grave 
conflict in pacifist thought. Can bloodshed be avoided in the 
process of creating an ultimate peace? Can a cooperative so¬ 
ciety be established without violating the sixth commandment? 
Must the pacifist refuse to support those who take up arms in 
military combat against the forces of war and exploitation! In 
so doing he lives true to his principle, but does he not expose 
himself to the degenerating influences of a regime suppressing 
not only freedom of thought and action, but removing from 
very sight the realities of peace and cooperation? 

The situation has arisen in Spain. In the near future it is 
hardly likely to reach such a violent stage in other countries, 
but the conflict in its essential aspects will in all probability ap¬ 
pear alsewhere; and it is to meet this challenge that we must 
prepare ourselves now if we are to avoid “intellectual and 
moral collapse” (as John Haynes Holmes puts it) when the 
crisis comes. 

Towards a Way Out 

T^)erhaps the best way to meet the situation is to work for 
such an amelioration of conditions as will obviate the ne¬ 
cessity of meeting the challenge flung at the Spanish loyalists. 
The policy of peace workers in the United States has been 
to push through Congress such legislation as would tend to 
defer militarism. The passage of neutrality laws, strengthening 
agencies of international justice, and extension of raw materials 
and market privileges to Japan, Italy and Germany, the lower¬ 
ing of tariffs, etc., are at best temporary achievements, and at 
present are doubtful measures that hardly square with practical 
policy. The fundamental problem lies in removing the roots of 
war, through the modification of the economic structure. As 



By JOSEPH LEVENSON 


Kirbv Page states in his latest work. Living Courageously: 
“Two radical transformations are imperative; capitalism must 
be transformed into a cooperative commonwealth, and nation¬ 
alism must be altered drastically and subordinated to interna¬ 
tionalism.” It is the difficulty of bringing about this state that 
brings one to feel pacifism untenable in meeting the challenge 
to liberty made by militaristic Fascism. 

Feeling that pacifism can supply the answer to the 
question, and that it can provide a practical program of ac¬ 
tivity in a world froth with domestic unrest and international 
anarchy, the Hebrew Union College Monthly wrote to a num¬ 
ber of pacifist thinkers asking for their point of view. Some 
reaffirmed the principle of non-resistance as a dynamic of the 
spirit, which by its own might will work its wonder through 
the world. Others redefined their position as pacifists to meet 
the needs of emergency practicalities. Certainly Tolstoyan resig¬ 
nation is no counterbalance t o pernicious forces operating 
towards destruction. A decidedly positive course of action is 
essential. The world is not yet in a position where it must give 
way to violence. The opportunity for influencing thought 
through the channels provided by democracy is still open. 
Truculent and forceful is the answer of John Haynes Holmes 
who has proven himself an uncompromising protagonist of 
peace in times of crisis: 

“I stand amazed at your colossal assumption that the 
present order must be destroyed by violence, and that 
pacifism is therefore no longer a tenable philosophy. . . . 
There are plenty of places in the world where the capitalistic 
order is not being destroyed but transformed and gradually 
changed, thus ultimately removed by constructive methods 
of peace and order. In Europe there seems to be coming an 
inescapable duel between Fascism and Communism, but Eu¬ 
rope isn’t the world, and in the Scandinavian countries, the 
British Empire, and the two Americas, progressive change 
toward the new cooperative or collective system is now 
going forward successfully by democratic methods of pro¬ 
cedure. Must the capitalistic systems of America and Canada 
be destroyed by a military conflict between the two coun¬ 
tries, or by a civil war in either or both of these countries? 

I can’t see it. . . . 

“So far from pacifism being no longer tenable, it strikes 
me that the history of the last twenty years proves con¬ 
clusively that it is force and violence which are no longer 
tenable. . . . Wherever iir the world there is order and some 
promise of a bright future, pacifism is already to a greater 
or less extent established and justified. . . , This is one of 
the greatest dangers of the present situation—that men’s 
minds will go to pieces under the impact of a crisis which 
they haven’t thought through and therefore don’t know how 
to meet. If I get to the time when I’ve got to surrender to 
that world as the way of life, I should be too ashamed, I 
hope, to attempt to continue my work and should retire, 
that other and better men might prove the power of the 
spirit to overcome the world.” 

The spirit of Holmes is admirable. If the pacifist principle is 
to work, its implications can in no way be restricted. Neverthe¬ 
less it seems that while “Europe isn’t the whole world,” it is 
an important part of the world. No one will deny that devel¬ 
opments in Europe have their repercussions in America and the 
rest of the world. The pacifist in America as well as the pacifist 
in Europe must meet the challenge of militarism and reaction, 
and unless it is effectively met a world war will result, so that 
to bury one’s head in the sand and say “there is not going to 
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be another world war” is of little avail. The crux of the matter 
lies in the question: May we use violence to bring about a 
world order based on non-violence? The answer of all pacifists 
is “no.” What, then, can we do? 

Roger N. Baldwin, director of the American Civil Lib¬ 
erties Union answers this question as follows: 

“I think that the pacifist principle is right, that it should 
he maintained vigorously, that it must ultimately triumph- 
hut that it is wholly impractical in the present-day world. 

In this world, the best a pacifist can do is to choose between 
the forces of less and greater violence. There is no possi¬ 
bility of choice between complete non-violence and violence. 
Practically every pacifist in every' armed conflict today 
knows which side he is on—whether it is Japan versus 
China, Italy x^ersus Ethiopia, or the Rebels versus the legal 
government of Spain. 

'Tf confronted with the issue of what he can do, his 
answer is to aid the side he favors by non-violent forms of 
activity and to work for ending or restricting armed conflict- 

“The only pacifists, in my judgment, who fire capable 
of making that philosophy work, are those who see the 
economic causes of war, who side with the popular forces of 
the organized working classes and their allies against re¬ 
action, and who look toward the building of a Socialist state 
as the means to eliminate war.” 

In much the same fashion does Devere Allen answer: 

“I don’t think the Spanish situation is one which is likely 
to be very typical in the early future, but it certanly has a 
lot of implications. I do think it, along with much other ex¬ 
perience, throws out of serious consideration the Tolstoyan 
viewpoint of complete non-resistance, hut I know very few 
pacifists who have ever held this view, anyway. I have al¬ 
ways argued against it. I think the trouble in Spain could 
have been avoided if those in charge who were liberals and 
not radicals, in the early days of the progressive government, 
had firmly organized a well armed and well equipped police 
army. This is what Denmark was trying to do not long ago 
but was prevented by a lack of a few votes in the upper 
chamber. I always separate pacifists into two classes—the 
dogmatic, religious, Tolstoyan, or spiritual type, who be¬ 
lieves in no violence at all under any circumstances; and the 
political pacifists who, believing as they must in government, 
must also believe, it seems to me, in the use of a genuine 
police. I think they have to be careful not to fall into the 
common confusion of a police force with an army, but I 
think that Fascist minorities must not be allowed to gather 
the necessary momentum to go out and slaughter about 
everybody in' sight. They stand, in my judgment, to the com¬ 
munity much as a dope peddler stands.” 

From Sherwood Eddy we hear a plea for justice: 

“1 believe in peace and in the necessity of stopping war 
and making peace if we are to save our civilization from a 
series of world wars which now threaten to destroy it. But 
lasting peace can only he founded on lasting justice. Under 
the present competitive order of ruthle$5_ capitalism, result¬ 
ing in the concentration of monopolistic wealth and the 
ownership of the means of production and of raw- materials 
by the few as over against poverty, slums, unemployment, 
charitable “relief" and rank injustice for the many, we can¬ 
not have lasting peace. It is not enough to say “Peace, 
peace,” when there is no peace. It is not enough to sign 
pledges, treaties and pacts. We must give justice, as Amos 
insisted twenty-six centuries ago, and we must do it in time. 

We can have peace if we will pay the price of peace, which 
is justice; but we cannot have peace together with unlimited 
profits to satisfy' the greed of the few. Let us have justice 
and peace, which is possible in a new social order, and 
let us pay the price of peace ” 

We see from the above statements that pacifism is not 
a mere mystical abstraction, but a practical way of life. Its im¬ 
plications must be translated into terms of direct activity. Its 


principles must be made acceptable both to the saintly man and 
to the individual of impatient temperament, who also sees the 
futility of war and clamors for immediate action. He must see 
himself working fervently for a warless world before he can 
glimpse the vision which the saintly capture in silent reflection. 

Considering the relationship between pacifism and class 
conflict, we must admit a distinction between international war 
and the class struggle—the one a calculating preparation for 
efficient mass slaughter, the other a passionate outburst against 
tyranny and injustice. Neither,of course, is without reproach; 
neither can be condoned by the war-resister. Yet can one with¬ 
hold his sympathies from workers fighting against the deluded 
defenders of ancient class privileges and outworn creeds? In 
a world of sin it seems that one must lend his support to the 
less reprehensible. Even though his method is unlikely to bring 
the desirecj end of peace, the spirit of the revolutionary blends 
with the aims the pacifist wishes to attain in bloodless fashion. 

Failing to use destructive force, pacifists, such as described 
by Devere Allen, may use restraining force in defending any 
social progress that may have been made. Police power used 
to throw off attacks against the new order is thus acceptable. 
Only when such defense leads to utter destruction of life and 
property must the non-resister give way to control by the vio¬ 
lent minority, showing his disapproval by non-cooperation, a 
technique in which the proletariat has not yet been sufficiently 
trained. 

T he old order is based upon violence, deriving its very flesh 
and blood from arms. To battle the enemy on its own 
ground is not only contrary to pacifist principle but very poor 
strategy. Wherein, then, lies the power of the masses? The an¬ 
swer is forcefully stated by H. Runham Brown (Secretary of 
the War Resisters’ International): “The power is with the 
man who tills the soil or works the loom. His co-operation or 
his non-co-operation can decide the day.” 

The opposition to war must be effectively organized in the 
form of the general strike if ultimate success is to be achieved. 
Individual non-cooperation has hardly more than sentimental 
value because of its obvious inadequacy. Collective resistance is 
thus the only practical and logical course of action for those at 
odds with the present war-producing society. Communist and 
pacifist can j oin at this j uncture. The radical revolutionary, 
while ideologically motivated towards speedy and necessarily 
violent change, must see the futility of batding against over¬ 
whelming odds. Reaction controls the war machine and has 
the upper hand in a contest of arms. Progressive government 
must avoid, if possible, the development of conditions leading 
to Fascist retrogression. But if a state of war arises, civil or in¬ 
ternational, an organized group of working-class non-resisters 
can bring the war machine to a standstill and demand a re¬ 
habilitation of society based on “social justice and equal free¬ 
dom.” 
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" 1938 ” 


The kind of world you 
will live in 

♦ 

By KURBY PAGE 
♦ 


MEMBERS of the class of 1938 are destined to live 
all their days in a world of change and revolution. On 
a June day four years hence they will be hurled from 
the campus into a swiftly moving stream that will bear 
them to shores their fathers never cast eyes upon. 
Along the way they will face peril and pain and will 
experience frustration and defeat. Only a disciplined 
few will struggle safely through torrential rapids to the 
land of security and plenty and harmony. 

The age of individualism has passed into history; 
from now on collectivism is sure to become increasingly 
dominant. The new generation has the choice of sev¬ 
eral varieties of collectivism, but it cannot return to the 
anarchy of laissez faire. The pushing of the last fron¬ 
tier to the ocean and the transformation of handicraft 
into mass production, with the consequent emergence 
of urbanism and industrialism, have restricted further 
and further the area of free play for the individual. 
Interdependence necessitates social control, and the de¬ 
gree of this coercion is certain to increase during the 
next half century. The state will surely become more 
omnipotent. 

An Epoch Ends 

The passing of individualism will be followed by the 
decay of vast private fortunes; and while the pace may 
not be swift, movement in this direction is inevitable. 
The excessive proportion of the national income which 
has gone to owners of property constitutes a major 
reason for the prevailing stagnation of business. In¬ 
vestors have received too much and workers too little; 
with the result that more money has been saved than 
can be spent by the rich or can be invested with safety 
and profit, while consumers in general lack the means 
with which to purchase necessities and minimum com¬ 
forts. The contrasts of over-saving and under-spend¬ 
ing, over-production and under-consumption, have made 
it impossible for industrialists to dispose of the vast 
output of their machines; this has produced unemploy¬ 
ment on a colossal scale, with still further contraction 
of purchasing power. 

Movement in the direction of greater equality of in¬ 
come is absolutely necessary to economic health. Un¬ 
less the mass of workers receive enough money to 
enable them to buy back the commodities they have 


produced, the wheels of industry cannot be kept whirl¬ 
ing. The stupendous burden placed upon the state as 
a result of the necessity of providing relief for millions 
of unemployed and as a consequence of other public 
expenditures made unavoidable by the decay of capital¬ 
ism, necessitates the levying of taxation on a heavier 
scale. In a country with even a minimum degree of 
popular government, such a situation makes highly 
probable the imposing of higher and higher rates of 
taxation in the upper brackets of income. 

Moreover, as industrialism and urbanism become 
more advanced, the class struggle assumes a more in¬ 
tense form. Resentment against excessive luxury spurs 
the workers to intensified efforts to curb greater for¬ 
tunes. Thus it is evident that national economic effici¬ 
ency and social justice alike demand greater equality 
of income on the part of the entire population. Whether 
drastically disproportionate incomes are to be limited 
by pacific or by violent means will be determined by a 
combination of factors over which the oncoming gen¬ 
eration has a considerable degree of control, but which 
cannot be discussed within the brief limits of this article. 

Wealth Begets War 

A further reason for moving in the direction of 
equalized incomes is found in the relationship between 
maldistribution of wealth and international war. The 
fact that the domestic market, due to low purchasing 
power of the masses, is unable to absorb the vast quan¬ 
tities of commodities produced by the modern machine, 
impels manufacturers to seek foreign markets. In¬ 
vestors who are unable to find safe and profitable out¬ 
lets for surplus savings likewise are driven abroad in 
search of fields of investment. Not only do property 
owners seek to export goods and capital; they also 
endeavor to shut out foreign commodities and foreign 
capital from the home market. This combination of 
expansion and contraction gives rise to explosive con¬ 
troversies among governments and constitutes a pri¬ 
mary cause of war. 

The crumbling of individualism and the undermining 
of great fortunes will quicken the movement to restrict 
the area of private ownership of property and to di¬ 
minish the power inherent in such ownership. It is 
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the system of private ownership of the chief means of 
production and distribution, with their operation for 
private profit, which makes it impossible to secure equi¬ 
table distribution of income. It is the very essence of 
the prevailing system for the individual to grab all that 
he can for himself. The ownership of the nation’s chief 
industries carries with it terrific power, not only over 
commerce and finance but also over government, the 
press, the radio, education and other means of molding 
the public mind. All this tremendous power is utilized 
for the perpetuation of the system of unequal distribu¬ 
tion of privilege, with the result that approximate equal¬ 
ity of purchasing power will remain only an aspiration 
until private ownership is abolished in the realms of 
banking, chief sources of electric energy, primary 
means of transportation and communication, and heavy 
industries, notably steel. 

Struggle Ahead 

Indeed, the evidence is conclusive that the most ter¬ 
rific struggle during the lifetime of the class of 1938 
will center in property. Every aspect of life is destined 
to be profoundly affected by the rivalry of fascism, 
communism and socialism for the seat of authority long 
occupied by capitalism. These competing systems are 
now engaged in a desperate conflict over the ownership 
and control of property, and the outcome will to an in¬ 
calculable degree determine the future of mankind. 

The issue of war and peace hangs in the balance 
while this struggle over property is being waged to a 
conclusion. There is no basis whatever for believing 
that permanent peace can be achieved so long as the 
chief means of production and distribution are owned 
privately and operated for private gain, as is the case 
under capitalism and under fascism. The primary ex¬ 
planation of the present impotence of the League of 
Nations and other agencies of international justice is 
found in the control of capitalist and fascist govern¬ 
ments by property owners whose policies result in alter¬ 
nating explosions of expansion and of contraction. Not 
until the chief sources of wealth are socialized in the 
respective countries will it be possible to transform na¬ 
tionalism sufficiently to make feasible the creation of a 
really adequate League of Nations. This thesis has 
been brilliantly presented by H. N. Brailsford in a vol¬ 
ume appropriately entitled Property or Peace . 

The class of 1938 will dwell in a world where the 
nations have become interdependent to an unprece¬ 
dented degree. Science and technology are annihilating 
space and are rapidly diminishing the economic signifi¬ 
cance of boundary lines. The radio is only the latest of 
a series of influences that is undermining regional cul¬ 
tures and supplementing them with a wider synthesis 
of many cultures. Increasingly the daily lives of peo¬ 
ples everywhere are being profoundly influenced by the 
thoughts and actions of men and women in other lands. 
This fact enormously enhances the significance of the 
missionary movement which sends messengers of good¬ 
will from one country to another for the purpose of ex¬ 
hibiting and interpreting the nobler achievements of a 
given civilization to the people of other lands. Never 

4 


has the Christian missionary movement faced greater 
needs or confronted doors that were wider open than 
now. The decay and impending collapse of imperialism 
is placing added responsibilities and burdens upon the 
men and women of lands long dominated by the white 
race. Many Americans of the oncoming generation 
will find maximum opportunities for abundant life in 
sharing their aspirations and cooperating in the titanic „ 
tasks of their brothers in other continents. 

Equipment for Life 

If a freshman is to equip himself for creative living 
in the kind of world herein outlined, what are the atti¬ 
tudes and habits which he should endeavor to acquire? 
He ’should begin by taking his courses of study seri¬ 
ously. The odds against a young graduate in a world 
of unemployment are so terrific that the best possible 
preparation is not really sufficient. Therefore it is in¬ 
excusable folly to loaf through four years on the 
campus. Social affairs and athletics are important, but 
do not constitute the primary reason for operating an 
educational institution. A deep grounding in the social 
sciences is essential to effective participation in revolu¬ 
tionary movements. 

A wise student will set aside time regularly for the 
reading of current periodicals and of books that shed 
light upon contemporary problems. He should never 
forget that he is also a citizen and should not seek a 
moratorium on his civic responsibilities. Nowhere else 
are students more isolated and insulated from the cur¬ 
rents of economic and political life than in the United 
States, to their irreparable loss. 

It is not sufficient to read about current social prob¬ 
lems. Face to face contact is essential to understand¬ 
ing. Therefore students will do well to take time for 
field investigation in areas of industrial strife, or in 
zones of interracial conflict. Many students profitably 
spend their summers as workers in industry or mining, 
while others live in social settlements and participate in 
special seminars for the consideration of economic and 
political problems. 

It will not be necessary for a student to set foot off 
his own campus to discover the seeds of strife and war¬ 
fare. Greed, bribery, corruption, discrimination, segre¬ 
gation, and other scourges of national and international 
life are found in varying degrees in all educational in¬ 
stitutions. The place for a budding young revolution¬ 
ist (that is, one who desires to go to the roots of a prob¬ 
lem) to begin is on his own campus. 

Highly important is that American students should 
form intimate friendships with students from other 
lands. These men and women who come from abroad 
are likely to exert enormous influence in their respective 
countries upon their return. It is therefore imperative 
that they should discover and appropriate the highest 
values to be found on the campus. Moreover they have 
a contribution of the utmost significance to make to 
American students. 

Even in his freshman year a student should begin to 
think seriously concerning professional vocation. He 
(Turn to page 13.) 
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—browsing—to say nothing of quiet reflection and 
meditation. They have sacrificed all such things for 
a row of pins and charms to be worn on a watch chain. 

The result is certain characteristic intellectual de- 
ficiences on the part of the “campus leader” as a type. 
He exhibits many valuable qualities: a pleasing and 
effective address, quickness of grasp in practical mat¬ 
ters, readiness at devising ways and means, and an ener¬ 
getic and courageous and cooperative attitude. But he 
is also, characteristically, unreflective, conventional, il¬ 
liberal, shallow—in short, immature and undeveloped 
for his years and in comparison with other students 
who have spent less time running around and doing 
things and more time in* leisurely reading and thinking. 
The price is pretty high. 

But let me consider very briefly one or two other 
special situations, and first that of the boy who is not 
very quick at studies and who may have to spend longer 
at his books than some of his classmates. I would say 
such a student should go out for one major activity any¬ 
way. No one can or should study all the time. And a 
student activity will provide better and healthier recrea¬ 
tion than the movies or the bleachers, to say nothing 
of the dance hall. 

Finally, how about the boy who is earning his way in 
full or in considerable measure? I think that such a 
boy should ordinarily keep out of any major activity. 
Let him join the “course society” in the field of his 
principal intellectual interest and stop there. This is 
definitely a sacrifice and a loss. But the triple burden 
of self-support plus studies plus a major activity is 
simply too much. It cannot be carried without burning 
the candle at both ends and in the middle besides. I 
assume that the self-support is necessary. Studies 
should certainly come next. The activity is the thing 
to let go. 


" 1938 " 

(From page 4.) 

will not be in a position to make a final decision until 
added experience has been gained, but he can begin to 
make comparative judgments. Among the alternatives 
which should receive prolonged consideration is that 
afforded by the missionary movement. Toward this 
end he should familiarize himself with the extraordi¬ 
nary achievements of missionaries and should take ad¬ 
vantage of every opportunity to talk with men and 
women who have returned from foreign service. 

A discerning freshman will take time for meditation 
and prayer. With regularity he will go apart for pe¬ 
riods of silence and solitude during which he will at¬ 
tempt to understand more deeply the meaning of life 
and to discover his place in the world. He will begin 
early to acquire the habit of running risks in behalf of 
his ideals and of joyously taking consequences that fol¬ 
low loyal adherence to a high scale of values. 

Exhilarating adventure and glorious achievement 
await the member of the class of 1938 who will equip 
himself to pay the price demanded. 



ftlLL KLW&AMRN, 


DARTMOUTH 


“I don’t mind the piccolo solos, Kenneth, and reading 
Keats out loud, but a seal in the room is too muc/t/"— 
Jack-o-Lantern. 


EFFECTIVE STUDY 

(From page 10.) 

learned how to take in a whole line or a sentence in a 
flash, instead of centering laboriously upon each word. 
They do not catch quickly the one sentence which gives 
the key to a paragraph. Until you have mastered some 
of these fundamental skills, you will experience little 
joy in study. 

This is not the place for detailed guidance on literary 
techniques, but a few definite suggestions may be use¬ 
ful : 

1. Before reading a book, become familiar with the 
table of contents and the purpose of the writer as ex¬ 
pressed in the preface. 

2. Read through a chapter rapidly, then review the 
main points and be sure you understand the sequence 
of thought. 

3. Underline or check important statements—if it is 
your book. 

4. List several key questions which you would ask if 
you were the instructor. 

5. Be able to give pertinent illustrations from your 
own experience of the chief points which are stressed. 

6. Keep notes in such a form that they can be filed 
for convenient use. 

You will be urged by instructors and parents to give 
more time to study, but much of the time you already 
spend is probably wasted by poor choice of time and 
place, inadequate purpose, or slipshod and awkward 
methods of study. A freshman who gives special at¬ 
tention during the first few months of college to im¬ 
proving his habits of study is making a wise investment. 
The accomplished pianist does not disregard five-finger 
exercises and rules of harmony; he has mastered them 
so thoroughly that he uses them without conscious 
effort. Before study can become an art, one must pay 
the price of thinking through problems more thoroughly 
and developing skills more carefully. 


OCTOBER, 1934 
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MORNING WORL 


Page Sees War as Surest 
Way to Destroy Democracy 


Lincoln, March 17 <2P )—Kirby 
Page, noted author and lecturer, 
told those attending a Lincoln 
peace council- meeting here to¬ 
day the surest way to destroy 
what vestiges of democracy re^ 
main would be to start a war 
between democracies and dicta¬ 
torships.' 

The notion of a “war to pre¬ 
serve democracy/' he said, is 
“criminal nonsense." If such a 
war were undertaken, Page de¬ 
clared, “we would once more be 
committing the fatal blunder 
that was committed 25 years 
ago." 

He pointed out that in world 
war days there was a general 
belief that getting rid of pie 
kaiser’s government would rid 
the world of autocracy and mili¬ 
tarism. Actually, he said, the 
war failed to rid even Germany 
of autocracy, and under Hitler 
there is a more brutal militarism 


than was ever dreamed of under 
the kaiser. 

If. there were a war between 
the democracies and the dicta¬ 
torships, Page said, the demo¬ 
cracies would win, but in doing 
so they would lose the right to 
call themselves democracies. 

“In the end," he said, “the 
democracies would be too pow¬ 
erful for the dictatorships; they 
would smash* them, Hitler would 
be upset, and Mussolini would 
probably be iri exile or dead, and 
there would be a new govern¬ 
ment in Japan. But what else 
would happen?" 

To begin with, Page declared, 
the moment this country entered 
the war a wartime dictatorship 
of unprecedented power would 
be immediately enforced. 

“And/' he added, “we have 
every reason to believe that the 
dictatorship would be continued 
indefinitely." 
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lames of Albert P. 
dent of the Council, 
tee, a former mayor, 
id as having been 
ifare constituents, 
aid he would issue ad- 
poenas and conduct 
r. He also announced 
to a Council resolution 
ition of the welfare de- 
mless aldermen agree to 
city attorney, Henry W. 
*s investigator, and use 
ilerk as a stenographer to 
proceedings. 

ate Checkup Made 
h Welfare Commissioner 
lisiel and Mayor Myles W. 
mifested ignorance of such 
Harold S. Tolley, Buffalo 
ctor of social welfare, to- 
owledged that an inspector 
, department has been in 
onawanda checking up on 
ns of the welfare depart- 
re. 

apartment has been subject- 
riticism. Governor Lehman 
i department with which Mr. 
is associated have been ap- 
to, and the city councilmen 
aunched a movement to in- 
xte the department. An ap- 
ation of $1,000 has been voted 
le investigation and Attorney 
m Cohen of North Tonawanda 
>een engaged by the city au- 
.es to make the enquiry. 
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International Relations 

Institute at Falls Today 

Kirby Page will lead discussions on tech¬ 
nique of peace, foreign policy 


Courier-Express Niagara Falls Bureau 

Niagara Falls, Mar. 9—Mild-man¬ 
nered socially, but a dynamic worker 
for the cause of world harmony, 
Kirby Page came to town late today 
to conduct an institute on interna¬ 
tional relations tomorrow and Sat¬ 
urday. It was the first day in weeks 
that he had been free and so, after 
a brief interview with the press, he 
closed himself in his room at the 
Niagara Hotel and invited calm rest¬ 
fulness. 

"The time has come,” he said with 
emphatic manner, “when all those 
persons who abhor war and appre¬ 
ciate its folly—and what thinking 
man doesn’t?—must study the tech¬ 
nique of peace and learn to apply it 
Thus, institutes like this at Niagara 
Falls effectively are training our 
people to save America in the only 
way It can be saved—without arms,” 

The theme of the local institute, 
"American Foreign Policy and I,” 
appealed especially to Mr. Page, 

■It places the emphasis upon the 
individual, where It is needed,” he 
said. 

Tomorrow morning, prior to open¬ 
ing of the institute of the Y. W, c. 
A. at il o'clock, Mr. Page will ad¬ 
dress two assemblies at Niagara Fails 
High School, 

Among the advanced registrations 
for the two-day training period are 
delegates from East Aurora, Buffalo, 
Lock port, Tonawanda, Lewiston, 
Youngstown and several Canadian 
points, as well as from this city. 

Junior Designer to Get 
Dress Styled by Herself 

Miss Ruth Thomson, eleven, of 
139 Dunlap Avenue, Tonawanda, has 
received honorable mention in the 
Child Life Contest for Junior De¬ 
signers. She was one of the 23 to 
receive acknowledgment. 

In honor of her achievement and 
in honor of National Children’s 
Week, which begins Monday, the 
Wm. Hengerer Co. is presenting Miss 
Thomson with a dress made from 
her own design. The girl visited 
Hengerer J s last week and, with the 
assistance of Miss Tresslar, fashion 
stylist, chose the fabric for her 
dress. At 2.30 p. m. tomorrow she 
will receive both the dress and her 
Award of Merit from Child Life 
magazine. 

In awarding the prizes, the judges, 
Mrs. Catherine H. Martin, style con¬ 
sultant of juvenile departments at 
Lord Sz Taylor’s; Martha E. Dodson, 


DESIGN FOR LEADERS 

Speaker says we s need men 
bigger than parties 

Special to The Courier-Express 

Medina, Mar% 9—Political leaders 
today must become bigger than 
party, state or nation if the gigantic 
problems of our time are to be solved 
and our democratic form of govern¬ 
ment saved from the inroads of 
Communism, Fascism and dictator¬ 
ship, the Rev. Norman Rawson of 
Hamilton, Ont., declared last night 
in an address before the Medina 
Westminster Club. 

“If we would be Christian, be dar¬ 
ing, no problems would remain un¬ 
solved,” the speaker said. 

Discussing the problems of unem¬ 
ployment and unrest among the 
masses of underprivileged people in 
both the United States and Canada, 
Mr. Rawson said; “You folk who 
pooh-pooh Communism, Fascism 
and Naziism should ask yourselves 
one question: What have we done 
to remove the conditions which pro¬ 
mote them? We have promised the 
underprivileged men of our coun¬ 
tries everything—we have ' given 
them nothing.” 

The great majority of problems in 
our lands, he pointed out, can be 
solved if we can take them out of 
politics. The latter, he declared, is 
responsible for the failure of “re¬ 
lief” to bring relief. Men engaged 
in politics, he said, think only of 
their own power and financial well¬ 
being, and sacrifice the welfare of 
the people to their" own advance¬ 
ment. 

Attacking attempts to stifle Com¬ 
munism by barring Communist 
speakers, Mr. Rawson said: “You 
will never beat Communism by keep¬ 
ing it from the public platform. We 
must out-general, out-plan, out- 
think the Communists.” 

With all its faults, the speaker 
concluded, “Democracy is infinitely 
■better than any dictatorship at its 
best.” 


promotion manager of Pacific Mills, 
and Catherine E. Cleveland, style 
consultant and lecturer for the Cot¬ 
ton Textile Institute — considered 
originality of design and the imag¬ 
ination expressed in the adaptation 
of a story-book character. 
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Regional Conference on Peace 

Conducted by 

KIRBY PAGE 


rxpril 9,1940 


Salem, Oregon 


Speaker in 300 colleges and hundreds of churches; author of books 
and pamphlets translated into ten foreign languages with nearly a 
million copies sold; traveler in 35 countries; outstanding peace leader. 

FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 

(Chemeketa and Winter Streets) 

4:00 P. M. Address: “Should American Christians Take Up Arms 
Against Hitler and Stalin?” 

6:00 P. M. Dinner Meeting with Address:* “Youth in a World of 

Turmoiif i rgt ©th» Church 50r 

7:45 P. M. Address: “How to Keep America Out of War.” 

■ * Dinner reservations must be made in advance; write Stan Brown- 

hill, YMCA, Salem. 

The general public is invited. Offerings at 4:00 & 7:45 p.m. Sessions. 
Kirby Page books will be on sale at cost. 

This conference sponsored by Salem Peace Council and the Willam¬ 
ette University Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. 

For further information telephone 7367. 
























REGIONAL CONFERENCE on PEACE 

Conducted by 

KIRBY PAGE 



Sunday and Monday 


APRIL 7 & 8,1940 


Portland, Oregon 


His writings have been translated into ten foreign languages; nearly a million 
copies sold; his travels have taken him into 35 countries. 

SUNDAY 

4:00 P.M. Youth Rally: "Youth in a World of Turmoil” 

First Methodist Church, S.W. 12th and Taylor 

6:00 P.M. "Should American Christians Take Up Arms Against 'Hitler 
and Stalin?” 

First Congregational Church, S.W. Park and Madison 
7:45 P.M. "How to Keep America Out of War” 

First Christian Church, S.W. Park and Columbia 


MONDAY 


< 


10:30 A.M. 



P.M. 


Conference with Portland ministers 

First Methodist Church, S.W. 12th and Taylor 

Women's Inter-faith Group. 

First Presbyterian Church, S.W. 12th and Alder 


fences under the auspices of First Methodist Church, First Presbyterian 
h, First Christian Church, First Congregational Church, Portland Christian 
utb Council, Fellowship of Reconciliation, Women’s International League 
Peace and Freedom, Portland Council for Prevention of War, the Portland 
Oo ace Council, and other organizations. 

* hlic is invited. 

ion — BEacon 6161, Extension 30 or ATwater 3921. 

















Policies Essential to World Peace 


PURPOSE 

This Institute will provide an intensive survey 
of the crucial aspects of international relations 
today and probe into the underlying causes 
behind dominant world trends. Major issues in 
our own foreign policy will be studied. 

The program will also provide for the ois- 
cussion of ways and means by which I hose 
tending can use this information in developing 
effective types of community education In world 
affairs In clubs, churches, and schools. Taking 
up as they do not only the political, economic, 
and psychological aspects of war and peace, 
but the educational and spiritual phases as well, 
they inspire a dedication to the struggle for an 
improved international order. 

THE PROGRAM 

The Institute will open with dinner Tuesday 
evening, June 21, and close with lunch on 
Friday, July I. The morning periods and 
one period atter lunch will be devoted to 
lecture and seminar sessions. The major portion 
of the afternoon is reserved for reading and 
recreation. Evening sessions will feature out¬ 
standing lecturers and panel discussions from 
seven-thirty to nine, after which the time will be 
free for recreation and informal conversations. 

FACULTY 

CLARK EICHELBERGER, Director of the League of 
Nations Association. 

CHARLES G. FENWICK, Professor of Political Science, 
Bryn Mawr College; President of the Catholic Asso¬ 
ciation for International Peace; Member of the 
U. S. delegation to Buenos Aires Conference, 1936. 

MORRIS S. LAZARON, Rabbi of Madison Avenue Tem¬ 
ple, Baltimore, Maryland; Member Executive Com¬ 
mittee National Conference of Jews and Christians. 

CHIH MENG, Director China Institute in America, 
Author of "China Speaks," and in charge of Chinese 
Educational Mission in the United States. 


Critical Study of Current Problems in International 

MILDRED SCOTT OLMSTED, Member of International 
Board of Directors and National Organizing Secre¬ 
tary of the Women's International League for Peace 
and Freedom. 

KIRBY PAGE, Author, lecturer, and student of Interna¬ 
tional Affair's. 

ERNEST MINOR PATTERSON, President of the Amer- 
lean Academy of Political and Social Science, Pro¬ 
fessor of Economics, University of Pennsylvania. 

CLARENCE PICKETT, Executive Secretary of the Amer¬ 
ican Friends Service Committee. 

HELEN DWIGHT REID, Associate Professor of History 
and Government, University of Buffalo; Chairman 
Department of International Cooperation, New York 
State Federation of Women's Clubs. 

ROGER SOLTAU, Friends International Center, Geneva, 
Switzerland; Professor of European History, Amer¬ 
ican University, Beirut, Syria. 

WILLIAM T. STONE, Vice President of the Foreign 
Policy Association, Director of the FPA Washington 
Bureau, Editor of the Head Line Books. 

YAKICHIRO SUMA, Counsellor of the Japanese Em¬ 
bassy at Washington. 

NORMAN THOMAS, lecturer, author, editor, and polit¬ 
ical leader. 

SEMINAR DISCUSSION LEADERS 

ORTON S. CLARK, Executive Secretary Philadelphia 
Peace Chest and Peace Council. 

JOHN H. FERGUSON, Department of Political Science, 
Pennsylvania State College. 

GRACE E. KOERNER, Principal Seth Boyden School, 
Maplewood, New Jersey. 

ASBURY SMITH, Pastor of the Memorial Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Baltimore, Md.; Chairman of the 
Baltimore Peace Council. 

NORMAN J. WHITNEY, Department of English, Syra¬ 
cuse University, Chairman of the Syracuse Peace 
Council. 


Relations 

COURSES 

The Present World Situation 

A critical study of international relations 
as they exist today in Europe, Asia, and Latin 
America with special consideration of their mean¬ 
ing to the United States of America. 

Roger Soltau, Chih Meng, Yalcichiro Sumaj 

Charles G. Fenwick, and William T. Stone. 

Ethics And Religion Applied 
To World Affairs 

What effect should ethical values have on 
international policies? What contribution_ has 
religion to make in helping nations and individ¬ 
uals to meet problems in international relations. 

Clark Eichelberger, Kirby Page; Norman 

Thomas, Charles G. Fenwick, and Morris S. 

Lazaron. 

Economic Foundations of World Life 

A study of tariffs, international currency 
problems, immigration, reciprocal trade agree¬ 
ments, colonies, and economic systems in their 
relation to world peace. 

Ernest Minor Patterson, Kirby Page and 

Norman Thomas. 

Community Programs of International 
Relations 

A critical study of the peace movement in 
the United States nationally and locally. The 
course will aim to answer the question: "What 
can we do about it when we go home?" 

Mildred Scott Olmsted and Helen Dwight 
Reid. 

Seminar Discussions 

An opportunity for each delegate to con¬ 
tribute actively to the program. The groups 
will be small enough to invite the participation 
of every member of the Institute. 

Orton S. Clark, John H. Ferguson, Grace 
E. Koerner, Helen Dwight Reid, Asbury 
Smith, and Norman J. Whitney. 












WHO SHOULD ATTEND 

The Institute is non-sectarian and welcomes 

men and women quite irrespective of religious 
or otner affiliations. The program is especially 
planned to be of the maximum benefit to teach¬ 
ers, ministers, civic club leaders and upper-class 
students. The Institute has been arranged by the 
American Friends Service Committee in cooper¬ 
ation with the Council for Social Action of the 
Congregational Church. 

THE COST 


Tuition and Registration fee__$10.00 

*Room in College Dormitory_ 7.50 

Board in restaurant, Old Main Hall_ 10.00 


Total cost _ $27.50 


*Guests must furnish towels and soap. 

It is recommended that delegates where pos¬ 
sible live on the campus, but State College 
hotels and rooming places are available for 
those desiring them. 

A Five Dollar Registration fee to apply on 
tuition should accompany reservation. Reserva¬ 
tions will be made in the order received. Please 
send yours in now. If for any reason those reg¬ 
istering find they cannot attend the fee will be 
either transferred or refunded if notice reaches 
the office not later than June 15. 

OUR HOSTS 

The Institute is fortunate in its hosts. The 

Pennsylvania State College, located in the moun¬ 
tains at the geographical center of the State, 
has a beautiful campus always much cooler than 
points at a lower elevation. Comfortable dormi¬ 
tories, club rooms, and lecture halls have been 
reserved for the Institute. The athletic facilities 
of the college, tennis courts, golf courses and 
the largest indoor swimming pool in the state 
are available at State College. 


Address all correspondence to : 

E. A. SCHAAL. Director or 
HELEN KNAPP, Assistant 

20 S. TWELFTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
Make Checks Payable to WILLIAM R. FOGG: Treasurer 


How to Reach 

State College 

Th is map gives the main automobile roads leading 
to State College from all directions. If traveling 
by railroad take trains to Lewistown and bus from 
there to State College. Ask your ticket agent 
about connections via Altoona or Bellefonte. 
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Middle Atlantic Area 

Institute of International Relations 

The Pennsylvania State College 
State College, Pa. 
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Pro-War Confab Reported; 
Accusation Made At U. C. 


Charges that within the last 24 
hours he had received information, 
difficult to believe, from what he 
considered unimpeachable sources 
that not more than a month ago 
20 leading American citizens sat in 
a three-hour conference to deter¬ 
mine how to whip up a pro-war at¬ 
titude in the United States were 
made yesterday at the University 
of Cincinnati by Dr. Kirby Page, 
La Habra, Calif. 

Dr. Page made this accusation in 
an ad'dress on "What Shall We Do 
About Germany, Italy, and Japan?" 
at a general university convacation 
in Wilson Memorial Hall. He Is 
an author, lecturer, and traveler. 

Dr. Raymond Walters of the uni¬ 
versity presided. 

A powerful movement is now un¬ 
der way in Washington to bring 


the United States into conflict and 
the country is now in' the same 
kind of mood as in 1915-16, Dr. 
Page declared. 

With many competent observers 
feeling that only by war can the 
aggression of the dictators be 
checked, he pointed out the effect 
such a world conflict would have, 
first, upon the democracies, and 
second, upon the subjects of totali¬ 
tarian states. 

Facing war, a democracq’s first 
step would be the setting up of a 
dictatorship which probably would 
not be lifted for an indefinite 
period after the cessation of hos¬ 
tilities, Dr. Page believes. Indus¬ 
trial and even civil warfare within 
democracies would result, he added. 

The Industrial Mobilization Plan, 
recommended by the army and 
navy, and embodied in many re¬ 
spects in the May-Sheppard Bill 
now pending in Washington, he 


classed as the “smoothest, fastest 
way to bring about Fascism." 

"A World War now, under pre¬ 
vailing conditions, would be the 
supreme enemy of democracies and 
all of the higher values in life," 
Dr. Page said. 

The population of dictator coun¬ 
tries would be prey to a wholesale, 
indiscriminate slaughter by all the 
methods of modern warfare, he 
continued, asserting that as “an 
American citizen I will not have a 
part in such world suicide." 

The world, to avoid suicide, must 
face and remedy the causes of dic¬ 
tatorships, he said. These, he be¬ 
lieves, are to be found in the Ver¬ 
sailles and other war treaties “de¬ 
signed to destroy nations;" the self¬ 
ish policies of nations, notably the 
United States and Great Britain, 
controling the economic resources 
of the world, and the “vicious ex¬ 
ample, being set by England, 
France, and the United States and 
being faithfully followed by Ger¬ 
many, Italy, and Japan, of war and 
conquest as a means of empire 
building." 

“Another world war will bring a 
lineup of imperialism on one side 
against another lineup of imperial¬ 


ism on the other side,” Dr. Page 
said. 

The Californian spoke last night 
on “Living Creatively’' at a campus 
dinner held by the University of 
Y. W. C. A. He will give the prin¬ 
cipal address at the twenty-third 
anniversary banquet of the student 


Y. M. C. A. at 6:15 o’clock this 
evening in the University Y. His 
subject will be “How Religion Can 
Help Solve Economic and Interna¬ 
tional Problems." He was a guest 
of students and faculty at a lunch¬ 
eon in the campus union after yes¬ 
terday’s convocation. 


WINS PREFERRED POSITION. 

Seattle —' (UP) — Harry Kirwin, 
commercial photographer, tired of 
having his name misspelled. He 
changed it to Kirwin Zyzzo. “Every¬ 
one spells my name a different 
way,” he explained. “All they have 
to do now is look for the last name 
in the telephone directory." 
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National Inter-Collegiate Christian Council 

PEACE COMMISSION 


740 LANGDON ST., MADISON, WIS. 


PROGRAM AND POLICIES 


'But be ye doers of the word, and not hearers only, deceiving your own selves ” 

—James 1:22 


TO SCM PEACE LEADERS: 

Spain .. . China . . . Czechoslovakia!! 

The very mention of these names brings into acute 
focus the international anarchy rampant in the world 
and the havoc and horror being vent upon innocent 
non-combatants. The rapidity with which new interna¬ 
tional crises arise and the all too apparent implications 
to us in America make intelligent decisive action imper¬ 
ative. 

As Christian members of the SCM we can not ignore 
the challenge of the increasingly powerful forces of im¬ 
morality and anarchy. As citizens of a powerful country 
we must decide how our resources and strength can best 
be utilized to further the causes of right and order. 

This pamphlet is designed to meet some of the prob¬ 
lems facing student Christian Associations in their cam¬ 
pus peace work. It is designed specifically to aid you 
in planning your campus peace program for the second 
semester. 

Probably the three most basic problems facing local 
Associations are: 

1. How can a group decision be reached which 
will permit effective action without alienating any 
minority group opinion? Here is a practical prob¬ 
lem in democratic, Christian group action. It must 
be faced. The first article deals with this situation. 

2. What is a Christian program for peace? 
Equally sincere Christians advocate different poli¬ 
cies. The pamphlet presents the two major opin¬ 
ions as applied to specific world problems before us 
today. One is the policy of a majority lof the 


NICC this year (see the letter from the F.O.R. 
group of Shanghai on page 3). The position of the 
minority is outlined in the article by Kirby Page 
(page 5). To take intelligent and effective action, 
you and your Association must come to a decision 
on the implications of these two opposing concepts. 

3. What are the best techniques and methods 
with which to present a program to the campus? 
How can more interest and enthusiasm be aroused? 
How are leaders developed? The pamphlet pre¬ 
sents some answers to these questions. 

We must all recognize the importance of student 
peace action. It has produced significant results in the 
past. It has never had a greater responsibility than to¬ 
day. 

Aid the members of your Association to determine a 
program of peace action which will include all points 
the group is ready to take action on. At the same time 
plan a program of education which will enable your 
Association to extend its peace activities to wider 
spheres and more complex problems later. 

If each student Christian Association can show at 
least one definite, concrete result of its campus peace 
program by the end of this school year, we, as members 
of the Student Christian Movement, will be able to say 
that our movement has taken a significant step forward 
in assuming its responsibilities. Alone we can do little. 
As a movement, our combined individual efforts will 
have a tremendous national significance. 

—NICC PEACE COMMISSION 

January 31, 1939 







Make Up Your Minds— 
And Then Act 


This article is an answer to those who ask “How can we act when our group is divided?” While we must consider minority rights , we 
can't forget that the majority has rights also—one of the most important being that of determining the course of action of the group . 


One of the knottiest problems facing the local Association 
working out an effective program of peace action is that of 
finding substantial agreement among the members as to policy. 
Part of the function of the NICC Peace Commission is to pro¬ 
vide guidance in that direction in accordance with the Berea 
resolutions. But, and it* is a large "but,” whatever your Peace 
commission can suggest will be valuable only if it is imple¬ 
mented in local groups by an intensive educational program, 
directed toward an undertsanding of, and some agreement in, 
policy. No group action is possible without some kind of mu¬ 
tual understanding and agreement, and that agreement must 
come through educational and not political methods. 

Often within the membership of the group is a rather large 
minority who are not willing to commit themselves to every 
detail of the program adopted by the majority. This has led in 
some cases, quite unnecessarily, to the alienation and loss of 
support of the minority group. In this connection the report 
of Len Detweiler, given at the NICC Peace Commission con¬ 
ference during the Christmas holidays, makes some practical 
suggestions: 

"It is advisable to have the peace policies which the group 
considers important presented at any open meeting of all mem¬ 
bers. Then a vote may be taken to determine the favored pol¬ 
icy. If two-thirds* of the membership agree, the policy so 
favored is adopted as the true policy of the SCA. Care may be 
taken that the minority group is not lost from peace action by 
emphasizing that the matter of policy is to be considered as a 
dynamic thing and to be modified and changed when it seems 
necessary. In this way the minority, continuing as an integral 
part of the group, will have a chance to present its case and 
will not be isolated from the majority. 

"If it is impossible to get a majority for any policy, then the 
group should continue its educational program and take action 
only upon points where there is agreement.” 

As is evident from this report, it is not necessary to waive 
unanimity of opinion in the group for a beginning in peace 
action. All will agree, probably, that something "ought to be 


done” for the victims of war and oppression in Spain and the 
Far East and Central Europe and all can agree on a campaign 
to raise money for the relief of those victims. As long as there 
is agreement on a few points the group can make a start to¬ 
ward a campus program of action, accompanied, of course, by 
further educational activities. In this way the minorities are 
free to cooperate in a general program without implied com¬ 
mitment to points with which they disagree. 

At times issues will seem so divisive and the need for action 
so imperative that a dilemma occurs. "Shall we sacrifice the 
unity of our group to action over which tfie dissenting minor¬ 
ity threatens to withdraw? Is it more important to keep the 
group together or to act positively for peace now?” A re-think¬ 
ing of the SCM’s reason for being will be helpful then: 

The SCM is first of ail a democracy, a democracy in which 
policies are laid down by a study of the pertinent facts, the 
weighing of them, assessment of consequences; and finally a 
decision on them through a popular vote. A member of a 
democratic group does not "go away mad” because his ideas 
do not dominate—he remains a member, knowing that only by 
remaining is it possible for the group to test critically the pol¬ 
icy, to re-evaluate it, to engage in further study of the issue, 
and to act further. 

The SCM is secondly a Christian fellowship in which every 
member looks with trust and helpfulness upon the thoughts and 
opinions of every other member. Our mutual loyalty to the 
ideal of a Christian world holds us together, even though we 
may differ as to what are the next steps. 

Thirdly, the SCM is a growing fellowship, not a fixed and 
static affair that continues in the same old way from year to 
year. People grow and policies change, and a minority group 
has a useful office to perform in bringing out new emphases 
and overlooked facts to help in that growth and change. 

* The proportion is Mr. Detweiler*s. Most Association constitu¬ 
tions prescribe majority votes, with some exceptions in the case 
of financial matters, etc . 


Work of American Friends in Spain 


For two years the American Friends Service Committee has 
been carrying on impartial relief among refugee women and 
children on both sides of the war in Spain. With the help of 
various governments and particularly the United States govern¬ 
ment, it is now possible to feed many millions of starving peo¬ 
ple if a comparatively small amount of money can be found to 
mobilize surplus foods. Through the American Red Cross we 
have been offered up to 500,000 bushels of wheat per month. 
To mill this wheat into flour and deliver it to Spain will cost us 
about $1.10 per barrel. This is one-fourth of the real value of 
the food. 

We are now asking the American public to give us $500,000 
to secure the Hour and distribute it. Most of this money will be 
spent in the United States and the absorption of surplus wheat 


will be a direct benefit to our economic stability. We sincerely 
hope that the college students of America will share in this 
great humanitarian service. 

The American staff directing relief work in Spain is particu¬ 
larly concerned with the care of children. At the moment they 
are feeding approximately 200,000 children daily. It is hoped 
that surplus foods can be secured to feed up to two or three 
millions. In this work the American Friends Service Commit¬ 
tee has the cooperation of many church groups in the United 
States. On the field it is affiliated with the English Friends 
Service Council and the International Commission for the As¬ 
sistance of Refugee Children in Spain. The American Friends 
Service Committee is also the official agent for distribution of 
supplies furnished by the American Red Cross, 
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National Inter-Collegiate Qhristian Council 

PEACE COMMISSION 

740 LANGDON ST., MADISON, WIS. 

PROGRAM AND POLICIES 


'But be ye doers of the word, and not hearers only, deceiving your own selves ” 

—James 1:22 


TO SCM PEACE LEADERS: 

Spain . . . China . . . Czechoslovakia!! 

The very mention of these names brings into acute 
focus the international anarchy rampant in the world 
and the havoc and horror being vent upon innocent 
non-combatants. The rapidity with which new interna¬ 
tional crises arise and the all too apparent implications 
to us in America make intelligent decisive action imper¬ 
ative. 

As Christian members of the SCM we can not ignore 
the challenge of the increasingly powerful forces of im¬ 
morality and anarchy. As citizens of a powerful country 
we must decide how our resources and strength can best 
be utilized to further the causes of right and order. 

This pamphlet is designed to meet some of the prob¬ 
lems facing student Christian Associations in their cam¬ 
pus peace work. It is designed specifically to aid you 
in planning your campus peace program for the second 
semester. 

Probably the three most basic problems facing local 
Associations are: 

1. How can a group decision be reached which 
will permit effective action without alienating any 
minority group opinion? Here is a practical prob¬ 
lem in democratic, Christian group action. It must 
be faced. The first article deals with this situation. 

2. What is a Christian program for peace? 
Equally sincere Christians advocate different poli¬ 
cies. The pamphlet presents the two major opin¬ 
ions as applied to specific world problems before us 
today. One is the policy of a majority lof the 


NICC this year (see the letter from the F.O.R. 
group of Shanghai on page 3). The position of the 
minority is outlined in the article by Kirby Page 
(page 3). To take intelligent and effective action, 
you and your Association must come to a decision 
on the implications of these two opposing concepts. 

3. What are the best techniques and methods 
with which to present a program to the campus? 
How can more interest and enthusiasm be aroused? 
How are leaders developed? The pamphlet pre¬ 
sents some answers to these questions. 

We must all recognize the importance of student 
peace action. It has produced significant results in the 
past. It has never had a greater responsibility than to¬ 
day. 

Aid the members of your Association to determine a 
program of peace action which will include all points 
the group is ready to take action on. At the same time 
plan a program of education which will enable your 
Association to extend its peace activities to wider 
spheres and more complex problems later. 

If each student Christian Association can show at 
least one definite, concrete result of its campus peace 
program by the end of this school year, we, as members 
of the Student Christian Movement, will be able to say 
that our movement has taken a significant step forward 
in assuming its responsibilities. Alone we can do little. 
As a movement, our combined individual efforts will 
have a tremendous national significance. 

—NICC PEACE COMMISSION 

January 31, 1939 





Pacifism Can Stop Aggression 

KIRBY PAGE 

This is a condensation of an article by Kirby Page presenting a program which is opposed to 


that of the above letter. It is the program wh 

When faced with Hitler, Mussolini, and the Japanese mili¬ 
tarists, can one be a pacifist? My personal answer is that I 
cannot approve the method of war for any purpose. War can¬ 
not be regarded as a lesser evil. It is a compound of the very 
worst iniquities. War means fascism at home. Life would in¬ 
evitably be thoroughly regimented. The terrific economic bur¬ 
den would mean privatibn, social unrest, and repression. War 
means hatred and bestiality. To maintain the war spirit, our 
population would be drenched with a propaganda of hate that 
would corrupt even religion. 

War means slaughter on a vast scale that would end in a new 
Versailles Treaty and a new crop of dictators. The seeds of 
future wars would thus be widely sown. War is un-Christian. 
Jesus could have become a popular military leader against the 
Roman oppression, but his later influence would have been in¬ 
significant. The wholesale hate and destruction that is modern 
war is completely antagonistic to His way of life. 

An effective alternative to war is available. The violence of 
Hitler and the Japanese is due basically to the failure of the 
nations, ourselves included, to solve five great problems—the 
Versailles Treaty, the economic problem, the empire problem, 
the question of armaments, and the fact of international 
anarchy. 

A constructive plan of action includes: 

(1) A world economic conference, not to punish but to 
help Germany, Italy, and Japan solve their own problems 
through the lowering of tariff walls, the stabilization of 
currencies, and other measures of economic cooperation. 

(2) Announcing the policy of refusing to send Ameri¬ 
can troops across our frontiers or into foreign waters for 
any purpose; granting dominion status or complete inde¬ 
pendence to India, as that country prefers; extension of 
the mandate system to certain British and French colonies 
as well as to the former German colonies. 

(3) Ceasing to participate in the suicidal race of arma¬ 
ments. 

(4) Joining the World Court and the League of Na¬ 
tions to change the international status quo by pacific 
means and rejecting the use of sanctions to maintain the 
status quo. 

Even if we renounce war and seek to eliminate the causes of 
aggression, we cannot be sure that the menace of fascism will 
be quickly removed. But down that pathway alone is there a 
glimmer of hope, while carrying on as we are going leads only 
to the abyss. 

What about embargoes, boycotts and other non-military sanc¬ 
tions? One should distinguish between a neutrality that stops 
all shipments of munitions and war supplies to countries at 
war, and a policy of embargoes directed at one side only. We 
pacifists are opposed to the shipment of munitions and war sup¬ 
plies to any other country for any purpose. In regard to the 
shipment of war materials as distinguished from war supplies,' 
we favor the establishment of a quota based on average pur¬ 
chases in peace time over a five year period. 

As for the boycott of Japanese goods, I am opposed to it for 
these reasons: 

(1) It prevents Japan from selling the goods which she 


ich was supported by a minority of the NICC. 

must export if she is to solve the basic economic problem. 

(2) It weakens the liberal elements in Japan and unites 
the people in support of the present aggression. 

(3) Because of their deep patriotism, a boycott could 
not succeed unless the Japanese people are brought to ut¬ 
ter ruination. 

(4) Official economic pressure could easily lead to war. 
("5) This policy would play into the hands of American 

militarists by intensifying anti-Japanese sentiment and thus 
stirring up support for greater armaments. 

(6) Attempted coercion of other nations would encour¬ 
age the growth of fascism in the U. S. by stimulating the 
growth of armaments and repression. 

It is necessary in days like these for Christians to show as 
much courage and devotion in following the cross as do soldiers 
on the battlefield. 


National Peace Organizations 

This list is not meant to be a complete one nor is the de¬ 
scription of the work and function of each detailed enough to 
give a complete picture. Most of these organizations are those 
which have been mentioned in other parts of this 1 pamphlet. 

American Student Union—112 E. 19th St., New York City— 
one of the largest of the liberal student organizations—the 
NICC is cooperating with it on several projects, including the 
FESSF and the International Student Competition. 

Foreign Policy Association—8 W. 40th St., New York City— 
publishes excellent material for discussions and general infor¬ 
mation. If possible, be sure to subscribe to the FPA pamphlets 
and bulletins for analyses of latest developments. 

Intercollegiate Committee to Aid Student Refugees—100 E. 
42nd St., New York City—recently established to centralize 
work of aiding refugee students. A conference on February 17 
and 18 will be held at Cleveland, Ohio, to broaden the work 
of the committee. 

International Student Competition—headed up by the Youth 
Committee for Spain, 381 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. See 
p. 10 for further description of the work. 

North American Committee for Medical Aid to Spain—381 
Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y.—organized to raise money for 
civilian and medical relief in Spain. Information on the work 
it is doing and how to aid in this greatly needed project may 
be secured from the committee. 

National Council for Prevention of War—532 17th St., 
N.W., Washington, D. C. —carries out an extensive program of 
publications analyzing recent and proposed legislation as well 
as other current peace developments. (See p. 6) 

National Peace Conference—8 W. 40th St., New York City 
—brings together many organizations for purpose of spon- 
(continued on page 10) 
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What Shall Our Neutrality 
Policy Be? 


The questions raised in the articles by Rose Terlin, Kirby 
Page, and the Chinese F.O.R. group are of prime importance 
in the present Congress. Legislation which will determine Amer¬ 
ica’s relation to the conflicts in China and Spain is even now 
being discussed and drafted. 

The issue is drawn rather clearly along two lines of thought. 
One point of view favors mandatory legislation which would 
make as automatic as possible embargoes on the export of 
munitions and war materials to all belligerents on the outbreak 
of war. Another point of view seeks discretionary legislation 
which would give power to the President to discriminate be¬ 
tween the aggressor and the non-aggressor, with an embargo 
being applied to the former nation alone. 

In the light of the present wars and in the light of the cur¬ 
rent discussion in and out of Congress, the question of where 
we stand as individuals in relation to these two approaches to 


Legislative Inform ation 

Every active peace group should have ready access to the 
important bills coming up in Congress relative to the nation’s 
foreign policy. Three sources of this information are: 

Washington News Letter—$3.00 per year. Published by 
the Foreign Policy Association, 8 W. 40th St., New York 
City. 

Washington Information Service—$2.00 per year. This 
is published by the National Peace Conference, 8 W. 40th 
St., New York City. 

Washington Information Letter—$1.00 per year. This 
is sent out by the National Council for Prevention of War, 
532 17th St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 

Not every one in the peace group will be able to read these 
exhaustively, but at least two or three should have a special re¬ 
sponsibility for studying these reports carefully and for keep¬ 
ing the group posted on the more important developments. 

Effective use of this material means that the Association 
should stimulate its members and other students on the campus 
to write to their congressmen from time to time on matters of 
pertinent interest. 

Acquire the “Write Your Congressman” habit. 


neutrality is important. An excellent starting point for re¬ 
examination of this subject by interested groups is to be found 
in the most recent publication of the National Peace Confer¬ 
ence, 8 West 40th Street, New York City. The pamphlet is en¬ 
titled “The Neutrality Issue.” Within a few paragraphs it gives 
a summary of what our existing neutrality laws provide. Then 
follows one statement of the point of view that favors manda¬ 
tory legislation and another supporting discretionary legisla¬ 
tion. A series of questions for group discussion and a bibliog¬ 
raphy conclude the pamphlet. 

Some of the issues that are basic in this matter and on which 
the pamphlet throws lights are as follows: 

Which policy is more likely to keep America out of 
war? To keep war out of the world? * 

Is it sound policy and practice to give such power to the 
President in respect to our foreign relations as the discre¬ 
tionary legislation proposes? 

How 'may the American people express their soundest 
moral judgment: by keeping themselves disentangled from 
war itself or by giving economic aid to the side which 
they believe is morally in the right? 

The NICC Peace Commission recommends a study of this 
vital question and the use of this pamphlet as an aid to such 
a study. Let your representatives and senators know what your 
opinion on the matter is. 


Where to Get the Berea 
Peace Resolutions 

Many requests have been made for additional copies of the 
resolutions passed at Berea on peace action and policy. Those 
who wish additional copies of the resolutions may obtain them 
from several sources. 

The November Intercollegian contains condensed reports on 
the Berea Peace resolutions. Copies can be secured from 347 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 

If more complete copies of the minutes are desired, they may 
be secured from the Peace Commission for 20c. Extra sets are 
being mimeographed and will be sent out on receipt of the fee. 


Act Against Aggressors ... 


(continued from page 4) 

between the United States and other nations by means of 
mutual trade agreements has offered an effective means of 
combatting the growing economic nationalism, which leads 
to trade wars and ultimately military conflict. 

3. Good Neighbor Policy. The effort of certain dicta¬ 
torships to secure economic and ultimately political con¬ 
trol in South and Central America is a matter of vital im¬ 
portance to the United States. The psychology of small 
nations is to find a world power within whose orbit they 
move and to whom they look for protection. The issue in 
South America is whether the power to which these nations 


look is to be a democracy or a dictatorship. As a result of 
the American “Good Neighbor Policy,” five South Ameri¬ 
can countries, which were governed by local dictatorships, 
have changed to popularly-elected democratic governments. 
There is large room for the further extension of democ¬ 
racy in the Western Hemisphere, and our policy must be 
directed increasingly towards this, rather than merely to 
secure economic advantage for the United States. 


Note: See article on p. 7; suggestion 1 on p. 9; and articles 
on pp. 11 and 12 for practical programs that can be carried out 
on the campus by your Association peace committee as immediate 
steps toward the goals that Rose Terlin has presented. 
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ABOUT REBEL 


ART 
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WEAPON 
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WORKING 
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ARTS 


The job of building a cultural movement as an adjunct to the 
Socialist and labor movement, to express and to develop the culture 
of the working class, is the task to which REBEL ARTS has 
dedicated itself. 

REBEL ARTS, with national headquarters at 22 East 22nd 
Street, New York City, is an organization of artists in all fields 
affiliated with or sympathetic to the Socialist and bona-fide labor 
movement. It calls upon artists of brush and pen, of chisel and 
typewriter, of die camera and musical instrument, of the stage and 
dance platform, to organize and to fight for the emancipation of 
the working class and the transformation of society. 

The artist has long enough been considered the pampered darl¬ 
ing or the unscrupulous pander of the ruling class. During this 
period of wide-spread breakdown, the artist is beginning to realize 
that he is the object of exploitation just as is the miner in the pit, 
the operator at the loom, the farmer at the plough, the clerk in the 
office. The artist is and has always been a worker, suffering from 
the oppression and inhumanity of the capitalist order of society. 

The class-conscious worker is fighting for a new order of society: 
where function, not birth or place, will be preeminent. The artist 
must stand with other workers of hand and brain or prostitute his 
art. The artist is in the sweatshop with the child laborer, in the 
hole with the stoker, on the breadline with the toiler who helped 
produce himself out of a job. He is with the victims of capitalist 
brutality and fascist savagery. He is with all of the oppressed 
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Those Who Go to War 


From the Noble Speech Delivered June 16,1918, 
at Canton, Ohio ... By Eugene Victor Debs 




THESE very gcnlry wlio are 
today wrapped up in the 
American flag, who make I he 
claim:’that they are the only 'pa¬ 
triots, who have their magnifying 
glasses in hand, who are scan¬ 
ning the country for some evi¬ 
dence of disloyalty, so eager, so 
ready to apply the brand to the 
men who dare to even whisper 
opposition to junker rule in the 
United States. 

No wonder Dr. .Johnson said that 
“Patriotism is the last refuge of 
scoundrels,” He had the Wall 
Street gentry in mind, or their 
prototypes, at least; for in every 
age it has been the tyrant who 
has wrapped himself in the cloak 
of patriotism, or religion, or both. 

They would have you believe 
that the Socialist Party consists in 
the main of disloyalists, and trai¬ 
tors. It is true, in a certain sense. 
We are disloyalists and traitors 
id the real traitors of this nation* 

Wars have been waged for con¬ 
quest, for plunder. In the Middle 
Ages the feudal lords, who inhab¬ 
ited the castles whose towers may 
still be seen along the Rhine— 
whenever one of these feudal lords 
wished to enrich himself, their he 
made war on the (fthcr. ' Why? 
They wanted to enlarge their do¬ 
mains. They wanted to increase 
their power, their wealth, and so 


they declared war upon each other. 

But they did not go to war any 
more than the Wall Street junkers 
go to war. The feudal lords, the 
barons, Lbe economic predecessors 
of the modern capitalist, they de¬ 
clared all the wars. Who fought 
their 'battles? Their miserable 
serfs. And the serfs had been 
taught to believe that when their 
masters declared and waged war 
upon one another, it was their pa¬ 
triotic duty to fall upon one an¬ 
other, and to cut one another’s 
throats, to murder ,one another for 
the profit and the glory of the 
plutocrats, the barons, the lords 
who held them in contempt. And 
1-hat is war in a nutshell. 

War for Masters 

The master class has always de¬ 
clared the war; the subject class 
has always fought the battles;_the 
master class has had all to gain, 
nothing to lose, and the subject 
class has had nothing to gain and 
all to lose—including their lives. 

They have always taught you 
that it is your patriotic duty to -go 
to war to have yourselves slaugh¬ 
tered at a command. But in all of 
the history of the world you, the 
people, never had a voice in declar¬ 
ing war. You have never yet had. 
And here let me state a fact—and 
it cannot be repeated too sften: 
the working class who fight the 
battles*, the working class who 


"I LOATHE JUNKERDOM" 
From Debs* Canton Speech 

1 hate; 1 loathe; I despise 
junkerdom. I have no earthly 
use for the junkers of Germany, 
and not one particle more use 
for the junkers in the United 
States. 


make the sacrifices, the working 
class who shed the blood, the work¬ 
ing class who furnish the corpses, 
the working class have never yet 
had a voice in declaring war. The 
working class have never yet had 
a voice in making peace. It is* the 
ruling class that does both. They 
declare war; they make peace. 
Yours not. to ask the queatiwwhy; 
Your8 but to do and die . 

Heroes of Peace 

Oh, it is the. minorities who have 
made the histories of this world! 
They who have had the courage to 
take their places at the front; they 
who have been true enough to 
themselves to speak the truth that 
is in them; they who have opposed 
the established order of things; 
who have espoused the cause of the 
suffering, struggling poor; who 
have upheld, without, regard to 
personal consequences— who have- 
upheld the cause of righteousness; 
they have made the history; they 


“How annoying! The brokers have just called up to tell me that Consolidated Safety-Pin 
has dropped- three points because the vulgar iv orhingmen said they) wanted a little*fisc in wages 
and threatened they would strike if they didn't get it Si iu .. ,' ‘ ' • ,v S ;Yi ( - iM\ 

“Dreadful! There ought to be a law! I shall write to my Congressman at once demanding 
one forthwith?'' ., i ' Lc ' < . % , 


have paved the way of civilization, 

Oh, there are so riiany who re¬ 
main upon the popular side. They 
lack the courage to'join a despised 
minority; they lack’ the fiber that 
endures. 

But, thank God, in every :age and 
every nation, there have been that 
few, and they have been sufficient; 
and they have lived;' they have en 
dured ; and we, vjho are on earth 
today f are under obligation to 
them, bemuse they snffcred t thru 
sadHficmf they went to jail; theft 
had thejr bones broken upon the 
wheel; they were burned at the 
stake, and had. their ashes smi¬ 
le red to the four winds by Urn 
hand % of fate, We are under obli¬ 
gation to them, because of what 
they suffered for us; and the only 
way we can eaim'l that obligation 
n# by doing or serkinp to do in the 
mi.crest of those who arc to eoimt 
after us. And tit 's is the high pur - 
of every i\ vVr/jftff an the farr 
of the earth, ' 

Comrades of the World 

Everywhere they arc animated 
by the same lofty principle; every¬ 
where they have the same noble 
ideal; everywhere they are clasp¬ 
ing hands across the boundary 
line *; everywhere, they are calling 
one another Comrades; the blcsaed 
word that springs from the heart 
and soul of unity ;lhal bursts info 
blossom upon the lip©; aye, the 
word “Comrade”—getting in closer 
touch all along: the battle line; and 
they are waging thOr war—the war 
of the working class of the world 
against the ruling class, the ex¬ 
ploiting class of the world. They 
make mistakes; they profit with 
them all;* wb encquijtier defea ts; 
they grow—they grow* stronger 
through them all. They nev6r take 
a backward step; the heart of the 
international Socialist never heats 
retreat; they ate pushing Forward. 

They are pressing forward, here, 
there, everywhere,in. all of the 
zones .that girdle this globe; every¬ 
where these, awakening workers, 
these class^conseiPUis.' proletariaps, 
these horny-fisted children of hon¬ 
est toil, everywhere wiping aut the 
boundary hires; fverywhere pro¬ 
claiming thd glad tidings of the 


GEVENTEEN years ago America 
^ was [at war for an objective de¬ 
fined by the President as a desire 
“to make the world safe for De¬ 
mocracy.” America's greatest pub¬ 
lic man, Eugene V . Debs, had been 
Hi when the nation was dragged 


into the war , but as soon as Ms 
health permitted he went on a 
^making tour for Ike Socialist 
Party to spread the ideals to which 
hr was dedicating his life , 

On June 1 6th, 1918, he Spoke at 
Nimismilla Parle, Canton, Ohio, in 
connection tvith the Socialist state 
convention being held in that city. 
He spoke bravely , fearlessly , as al¬ 
ways, His^wprds were tipped with 
the fire of his ' idealism, and they 
had the effect of heartening his 
comrades in a dreadful time, 

A stenographer attended that 
meeting and took down the speech , 
later turning it over to the gov¬ 
ernment, Debs wa# indicted and 
tried in Cleveland, Debs' conduct 
of his oum defense was manly— 
magnificent. He denied nothing; 
he stood on his right as an Amer¬ 
ican and as a man to speak Ms 
mind. His addresses to the Court 
were masterly and deeply moved 
even the judge and jury. But it 
was war-time, and in an atmos¬ 
phere Oj “ patriotic” hysteria he teas 


convicted and sentenced to 
ten years in jmison. 

The case was appealed, 
and in a- decision written 
by Justice Bvandeis the Su¬ 
preme Court found noth¬ 
ing “unconstitutional " in 
the verdict . And so, at a- 
moment when the Social¬ 
ist Party was paralyzed 
and prostrated by a fra¬ 
tricidal factional struggle 
brought into the party by 
eUments that later openly 
admitted that they were Commu¬ 
nists, Debs was taken to prison , 
a manly, heroic figure , the bravest 
and freest man in America. 

That ; was nearly two decades 
ago. What Debs said that day in 
Canton eighteen years ago is to a 
certain extent “dated"; but in a 
larger sense qohat he said then can 
be read today and tomorrow as the 
expression. * of one of the noblest 
men this country has ever known. 

Especially today ,when the war- 
dogs tug at the leash, and when 


recently published documents bear 
out the truth of every charge the 
Socialists made at tha-t time, a re¬ 
reading of the Debs speech is 
timely today. What is here pHnted 
in made up of salient parts of the 
speech of Debs , June 16th, 1918. 


coming emancipation; everywhere 
having their hearts attuned to the 
most sacred cause that ever chal¬ 
lenged men and women to action 
in all the history of the world. 
Everywhere moving toward Democ¬ 
racy; everywhere marching toward 
the sunrise; their faces all aglow 
with the light of the coming day. 
These are the Socialists; these are 
the most zealous, the most enthu¬ 
siastic crusaders the world has 
ever known. 

They are making; history; that 
will light the horizon in the com¬ 
ing generations; they are bound 
upon emancipating the human race. 
They have been reviled; they have 
been persecuted; but' they have 
been sufficient to themselves, press¬ 


ing forward toward the light — aye, 
their triumph is now already be¬ 
gun. 

Do you wish, to hasten it? Join 
the Socialist Party. Don’t wait for 
the morrow. Come now. Enroll 
your name; take your place where 
you belong, 

Enroll in fhe Fight 

You cannot do your duty by 
proxy. You have got to do some¬ 
thing yourself, and do it squarely, 
and look yourself in the face while 
you are doing it; and you will have 
no occasion to blush; you will know 
what it is to be a man or woman. 
You will lose nothing, but you are 
very apt to find something, and 
that something will be yourself. 
You need to know that you are fit 


for something better than slavery 
and cannon fodder. You need to 
know that you were not created to 
work and to produce to impoverish 
yourself and to enrich an idle' loi¬ 
terer. 

You need to know that you have 
a soul to develop, a manhood to 
sustain. You need to know that 
it is your duty to rise above the 
animal plane. You need to know 
that it is for you to know some¬ 
thing about literature, and about 
science, and about art. You need 
to know that you are on the edge 
of a great new world. You need to 
get in touch with your comrade#; 
you need to become conscious of 
your interest and your power as 
a clas'S.' ' 
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X5 TT^ r T*> TT Idle Dollars and Idle Men —Wages Go Down 

XL ST Xv X X Dividends Are Going Up — Price-Cutting, 


By Kirby Page 


Wage-Slashing and Other Business Practices 


This. is the third installment of 
a striking' series o f an‘tides by the 
noted i\eorunf\(t$l and publicist Kirby 
Page on the. yeveral subject/ oj 
Property and Jhe Socialist, a t-ht ude- 
t award H . h) last, weej/s fnsiaU- 
rue, nl the tori ter [((antes professor 
Pant.art at ra a cfe of Col non hi a- IJ'id- 
versity , who sjmn>s *1 hat the, atei\ar - 
skip of projxprty in tire United. 
S tales t is b din y eovce at rat ed in 
fencer and, fepg'r hands , that be¬ 
tween. 1917 and 1932 (he nn'nilnrr 
of pro perl ywvmers decreased bp 
750,000. 


'J’tt f.S excessive congestion of 
income in the hands of: a 
privileged minority reduces dras¬ 
tically tlie total productivity of 
the nation. The industrial equip¬ 
ment of a capitalist country can 
he utilized only to the degree that: 
its products may he sold at a 
profit. - 

If loo jarge a proportion of 
the national income goes to a 
relatively few rich owners, and 
too small a share goeJ| to the 
workers,' the purchasing power 
of the latter will he insulin 
cient to supply their needs, with 
consequent overproduction, dimin¬ 
ishing demand, slowing down of 
the wheels of industry, increasing 
unemployment, still further reduc¬ 
tions in purchasing power, stag¬ 
nation and misery- 

idle Dollars and Men 

Maldistribution of income is a 
primary cause of the prevailing 
paradox of idle dollars and idle 
men; the idle dollars now totaling 
12 billions, and tht? idle 'men ap¬ 
proximating 12 to 15 millions. 
With the result that a recent edi¬ 
torial in Hanking, the official jour¬ 
nal of the American Bankers* As¬ 
sociation j ’confesses: “With the idle 
funds in the banks at the volume 
they now are, it may be taken as 
a matter of course that the chief 
occupation of hanks and hankers 
in these days is a hunt for 
profitable investment- - almost any 
safe investmon IP At the end of 


the 


$12,000,000,000 idle money in the 
banks.** So vasL is the, Surplus of 
idle do!laflj fehat the government 
of the United States has been able, 
to borrow money for 01 day.I at 
the absurdodly low fates fo l/lfi 
of one per cent per year and for 
six months at 1/14 of one per cent. 
In December, 1934, cash subscrip¬ 
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tions to the Treasury’s offering of 
900 million dollars in bonds ex¬ 
ceeded 5 billion dollars! “Treasury 
officials were amazed!” 

Economic health cannot; be se¬ 
cured unless billions of dollars 
now Jlowing into the vaults of 
owners are sluiced into the pockets 
of llu: workers. But a proper 
balance between saving and spend¬ 
ing cannot he, achieved so long as 
pri vale owners hi p of heavy in¬ 
dustry i.i perpetuated, investors 
are chielly concerned about interest 
and dividends and use the colossal 
power inherent in ownership to 
increase their own gain. The in¬ 
tensity of the competitive struggle 
compels owners to drive downward 
labor*! share of the proceeds in 
order to maintain tlie level of pri¬ 
vate profit. The way in which this 
power is used is illustrated by 
Professor Paul IT. Douglas, of the 
University of Chicago, in a study 
of the trends of wages and divi¬ 
dends during recent year* The 
following fable shows the relative 
anion n Is paid out in wages by 
manufacturing establishments re¬ 
porting to the United States Labor 
Bureau of labor Statistics in 
various years, and also the relative 
amounts paid out by all American 
corporations in interest and divi¬ 
dend payments: 

Wages and Dividends 


higher ratio of national savings is can be sold, continual saving on 

linmt ■ -h’a.-xal 1 J, h I n a.v .1 I-1m n a.-*. % -a a I ji f a. _ ML 1 sA. t - . la . . f _ I 



required in a pioneer land than in 
a nation which has become in¬ 
dustrialized and urbanized. After 
the growth of population slows 
down and industrial expansion has 
reached the point whrire the na¬ 
tional equipment is sufficient to 
produce all the commodities that 


the pioneer scale creates social 
havoc. From now on the percentage 
of national saving U\ the United 
States must diminish and the pro¬ 
portion of spending must increase. 
But private property in the mass 
instruments of production blocks 
the way. 

- 


fu a second way private owner¬ 
ship of the chief industries frus¬ 
trates the attainment of tlie 
highest type of efficiency in pro¬ 
duction. Separate ownership of the 
various units of the steel industry, 
for example, and their operation 
for private profit through the com* 
petiUve system make impossible 


A Flower Girl Welts Her Story 
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Figures published by the New 
York Journal of Commerce sup¬ 
port tlie evidence cited by Prof. 
Douglas. The relative! amounts 
paid in dividends and interest for 
the years from 1920 to 1932 in¬ 
clusive arc given as follows: TOO, 
129, KUi, 157, 187, 184. That is to 
say, according to this authoritative 
publication, the total amount of 
dividends and interest pay men ts 
in the tt'Ccond year of Llie depres¬ 
sion was 84 per cent higher than 
in the prosperous year- 1920. Bay- 
men Is to capital jumped more than 
50 per cent during the same period 
that wage payments by manufac¬ 
turing establ ish men ttt£hvcr«4 'slashed 
in half because owiicrffl had the 
power to appropriate privilege 
while worker! endured privation. 

The disastrous elf eels of this 
congestion of income are destined 
to become more extreme, A far 


B” Clara Scheched 

The, folio winy slory of the ex¬ 
periences of 0 , flower worker is 
a moving document t ft fray meat 
of ike life of one exploited girl, 
in which the pathos of proleta¬ 
rian life in a sweated industry 
is made vivid for the reader . It 
consists of the last sect-ion of a 
manuscript, the whole being too 
long for publication. The first 
section. tells the story of a child 
in Russia, amusing herself by 
)nakiny paper flowers , then mi¬ 
gration to I h is co an try mid 
working in the flower industry 
at terribly low -wages under the 
eyes of bosses, some of them of 
thW/tniorous type. Shifting from 
shop (o shop, earning a little 
more as she shifted from one to 
anolher t the writer brings the 
narrative down to recent weeks 
and. here we introduce her to our 
re a d e rs .=r~Ed i tor. 

* + * 

9 

*JMU£ next firm I worked for 
employed about 300 girls. 
Re fore I started, the man in 
tdlarge told me that this was an 
MBA place and if I did not earn 
$10 a week, be would not keep 
me. Before long, I learned thal 
in Ibis place the girls were mak¬ 
ing between $7 and 8 a week 
The outstanding feature, how¬ 
ever, remained in my memory 
lor quile a different reason. 1 
am sorry f do not remember the 
name of this firm, which is par¬ 
ticularly worthy of me.nlion for 
providing Pthcse 300 girls with 
surroundings abounding in dirt 
and stench. 

Once entering the ladiejtf room, 
1 opened a door. 1 almost took a 
fit. I opened another and another 
to see if the next ones were clearer, 
J held my -breath. What T saw 
there is unprintable. I never went 
there again. But I kept on asking 
myself; Does not the Board of 
Health know of thb God-forsaken 


'place? Does notan inspector from 
the Board of Health ever visit it? 
1 could not believe that this place 
was actually situated in the heart 
of New York City. It seemed to 
me I was transported- to a place 
where the primitives dwelt, far re¬ 
moved from civilization. My mind 
was made up not to put up with 
these shameful conditions. Again 
1 left my job. 

Stealing tabor Time 

Now I worked, for a firm where 
they paid by t9* week. My pay 
wa-si $ 12 . Wha- particular]y an¬ 
noyed me was th /following: Just 
at 12' o’clock vJien the whistle} 
blow, our boss wikld give us extra 
work without pajj thus snatching 
fifteen or twenty Minutes from the 
hour we were smffiosed to have for 
lunch. I looked ground. They all 
did what they fere told to do. 
Their lips lightened, in their down¬ 
cast eyes a mingled’ expression of 
ear, hatred; submiMvencss# the 
boss standing ov£r them with an 
imperceptible smile on his face, no 
doubt feeling very important — his 
magic presence held the girls to 
their placed Thej did hot dare to 
budge. This was joo mu eh for me, 
I went out for nty lunch. I was 
always the first ope to get up. The 
same was repeated at half past 
five. There was jio clock in the 
room where We worked. 

Ten minutes to x, the forelady 
would look at her ’(wrist watch and 
say, “It is half . girls.’.’ Be¬ 
sides these petty Jvays theye was 
something far more detrimental to 
the girls. He would take an ex¬ 
perienced worker whom ; he paid, 
let us say, $10 a week, arid put her 
next to another whom he paid $10, 
to prepare the wtirf for the former. 
The one whose pay was $10 was 
supposed to keep up with the other 
whose pay was $i(;» If she did he 
smiled; if not, he scowled at her, 
and all dayi long fie would watch 
the girls with such a fixed stare 
that we could not work, the flowers 
fell from our hands. This speed* 


ing-up was absolutely nerve-wrack^ 
ing and resulted in reducing the 
pay of the higher paid worker. Ah 
ways prepared to leave, 1 made no 
attempt to conceal my resentment. 
I was bent on asserting my rights 
and I would speak up to him in 
front of all the girls. Sometimes 
I wondered why he put up with me. 
A Twelve-Hour Day 

When I spoke to the girls and 
asked them why they do not or¬ 
ganize, they all gave me the same 
stereotyped answer:-4gThey tried 
to organize the flower workers ten 
years ago, five years ago; you can’t 
organize them.” According to their 
line of thinking, we should not now 
have an airplane, a radio, or a 
wireless, just,, because we did not 
have to realize that what makes 
life interesting is the fact that the 
very things we did not dare to 
dream of doing before we can do 
n o vv. 

Governments ris-o and fall. Po¬ 
litical experiments are being tried 
to make this world a better place 
to live in. Medical science is for¬ 
ever discovering new methods to 
wipe out sickness and aspires no 
less than to conquer death. The 
flower workers', with logic of their 
grandfathers, are confined to their 
narrow environments, apparently, 1 
unaware of the upheaval! that 
shake the earth in our changing- 
times. You can hardly blame them 
for thinking and acting as they do. 

We work twelve hours each day. 
It makes me laugh to hear them 
talk of 37/4/ 35, or even 30 hours 
a week. We got up 7 o’clock in the 
morning and when we come home 
it i»7 in the evening, sometimes 
later. Is there anything else we 
can do during these twelve hours 
except eating, traveling, and. work¬ 
ing? During these twelve hours 
wo are machines and the food we 
cat t 0 give us energy is no differ¬ 
ent than the oil fo the machine to 
do its work. 

When we come home we are 
so dead tired that all we are fit 


the most effective coordination of 
the entire industry. Officials of 
the various corporations, under the 
capitalist system, are compelled to 
keep their eyes centered on profits. 
They 1 cannot produce all the steel 
they are equipped to produce and 
they cannot oven produce all the 
steel that is needed throughout the 
nation. Quantity of production iy 
determined by profit or the expec¬ 
tation of profit. Corporations can 
continue for a brief time to operate 
at a loss by drawing upon reserves, 
but in general it is true: no profit, 
no production. The consecjuene a s 
are reflected in report® showing 
the percentage of productive ca¬ 
pacity being utilized at various 
periods. During the past year the 
United States Steel Corporation, 
for instance, lias been operating 
at from 10 to 35 per cent ocf 
capacity. 

Surely it is obvious that grosfi 
inefficiency characterizes a system 
in which actual production is s<1 far 
below present potentiality and so 
far under tlie actual needs of the 
nation. The kind of correlation 
which is required cannot he secured 
under separate ownership and 
operation of the various units of 
an industry. The 'managers of a 
given corporation are at the mercy 
of a vast array of forces ovei 
which they have only the feeblest 


control. FlViciency .g,n flic spot is 
no ail cq li a le sa feguard against 
bankrup toy. 

Demands of Big Capital 

It is true that the required de¬ 
gree of ,Collectivism may be se¬ 
cured under private ownership^- 
hut only at an utterly prohibitive 
p j■ i<■ e: 1,1 1 at of monopoly or serni- 
monopoly. If the various units of 
an industry are permitted to enter 
into the agreements necessary to 
correlation) I he result will he effi¬ 
ciency in exploitation. The. higher 
the degree of coo para lion among 
the individuals ‘ who control giant 
industries the greater will be their 
power to victimize, consumers and 
workers, and therefore the more 
calamitous will be the maldistribu¬ 
tion of national income. To permit 
tin 1 kind of sdf-government in 
industry demanded by the Chamber 
ol Comma rye of tlie United States 
would be absolutely fatal. Indus¬ 
trialists desire, a mini mum of re- 
Ira hit and coercion from govern¬ 
ment. Usually they are also op¬ 
posed to powerful national unions 
of workers. Jf they secure their 
objective®*— self-government for 
themselves, without sierious inter- 
lore nee from government or from 
workers—-they will certainly use 
this increased power for their own 
enrichment. 

(Continued next week) 


for is to go l.o sleep. We have 
no time to study, no time to read 
books, no time to see a show, 
not even time to read a news¬ 
paper or listen to the radio. 

Nature, has endowed us human 
beings with a superior intelligence 
to the animals. The exploiters of 
the workers see to it that this in¬ 
telligence remains undeveloped, so 
that not only biologically but spir¬ 
itual lyi wc arc forced hick; tu the 
animal Mage. 

* Will Workers Awake? 

What ii ‘the use of having brains, 
intelligence, taste, when we don’t 
u se th cm ? To fulfill on v d esti n y 
ii)' this world, surely, we were noL 
meant for work only. To bring 
forth latent possibilities in self- 
expression spiritualy, intellectu¬ 
ally, and aesthetically is denied the 
wo r kef, 

Kqually denied to the : worker 
arc the beauties of life. Did you 
ever hear of a worker making a 
trip around the world? To see the 
majestic grandeur of the ruins in 
Rome ,the unsurpassed scenic 
beauty in Switzerland, the pink 


and blue and velvet green moun¬ 
tains that seem to touch the rain- 
bow skies in California, the so 
m u cli ta 1 k e d -o f Pari spl] the j nystio 
charm of the beckoning Orient? 
No! The workers*, lot is to pro- 
diujB that others may/ enjoy. 

The splendor of theHtarry heav¬ 
ens in a cool summer’s night in 
the country, the glory of the dawn 
at the break of day, the. divine mu¬ 
sic of the birds, the perfumed 
green fields, the heavenly scented 
lyfiics, the pure fresh air, the brib 
liant radiance of the sun with its 
golden ray.i $een through the green 
leafy branches how often do we 
enjoy that? 

Who so much as the workers 
have a right to the wealth of the 
world, which they themselves pro¬ 
duce, to God-given nature which 
wars meant for all, and to tlie foun¬ 
tains, ol culture which make us 
I or get in this material world and 
open for us infinite vistas? Not 
only have the workers the right to 
have access to these treasures, but 
they have the (lower to make it 
possible through united efforts and 
solidarity. Will they ever awake? 















































I personally would await, if need be, for ages 
a rather than seek to attain the freedom of my 
■ country through bloody means. 


If it were up to YOU to 

STOP WAR 

would this worst foe of faith and brotherhood be banished 
from the earth? 

It IS up to YOU. 

Even as Gandhi’s word has stilled the savage appeal to force 
in India, so you have the chance this winter to help end war for 
all the world. 

Einstein has said—and few have disagreed—that if you will be¬ 
come one of two million War Resisters, we can enable our country 
to take steps toward permanent disarmament in the great 

Disarmament Conference of February, 1932 

Don’t enroll hastily. This is a serious step. Think about it. 

Sleep on it. Don’t let the question leave your mind until you 
have faced your personal responsibility in the present world 
situation. 

WAR RESISTERS LEAGUE 

(Affiliated with the War Resisters International) 

TWO MILLION WAR RESISTERS BY FEBRUARY, 1932 



Committee for Student Enrollment 

Frank Olmstead, Chairman 
26 Washington Place, New York City 


Katharine Duffield 
Sherwood Eddy 
Sidney E. Goldstein 
Francis A. Henson 


Jessie Wallace Hugh an 
Clarence V. Howell 
Paul Porter 
Tucker Smith 


Winnifred Wygal 


“War is a crime against humanity. I therefore am 
determined not to support any kind of war, interna¬ 
tional or civil, and to strive for the removal of the 
cause of war.” 

Name....*. ______ ........ 

Address 

Occupation'. 

If you are between 18 and 30 years of age, 
please check Q 
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A Graphic Assault on 
Warand Armaments 

ARTICLES b/ 

NORMAN /THOMAS, PAUL BLANSHARD, HEYWOOD BROUN, PAUL Y. 
ANDERSON, KIRBY PAGE, HARRY F. WARD, McALISTER COLEMAN, FELIX 
COHEN, JOfcj N NEV Ijj^SAYRE, DR. MAX WINKLER and many others. 

CARTOONS by 

CLIVE WEED, REGINALD MARSH, TALBURT, FITZPATRICK, EDMUND DUFFY 
ART YOUNG, FLAMBO, and many others. 


DISARM! is Ten Cents a 

Copy. In quantity, 20 or more, 
Five Cents Each. 

Express Charges Prepaid. 


SEND YOUR 
ORDERS NOW 


League for Industrial Democracy 

112 East 19th Street 
New York City 


A CARTOON IN “DISARM!” 
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ARMY MEDICAL OFFICER: “AT LAST. A PERFECT SOLDIER!” 































American 

Association 

for 

Economic 

Jreedom 


National Policy Board 
Principles and Objectives 
Sponsors 


Washington, D. C. 








Public 


White, William Allbn, Editor, Emporia, Kans. 

Sweet, William E., Former Governor of Colorado, Denver. 
Villard, Oswald Garrison, Journalist, New York City. 
Walsh, Frank F., New York Power Authority. 

Flynn, John T., Writer and Economist, New York City. 
Huebsch, Ben W., Publisher, New York City. 

Ernst, Morris L., Attorney, New York City. 

Maguire, Edward C., Attorney, New York City. 

Chase, Stuart, Economist, New York City. 

Teitelbaum, I., Manufacturer, New York City. 

Lauck, W. Jett, Economist, Washington. 

King, Judson, National Popular Government League. 

Hogue, Richard W., Independent Legislative Bureau. 


Miller, Francis P., National Policy Committee. 
Watts, Claude, Writer, Washington. 

¥r< GUAM, Allied, Publisher, New York City. 
'-.‘‘Gill, Jambs H., Manufacturer, Valparaiso, ind. 
LfhaUS, Willard, Religion and Labor Foundation, 


LpsiEtN, Abraham, American Association for Social Security. 
Kingsbury, Susan M., American Association of University 
Women. 

Fulks, Bryan, Hot Springs, Ark, 

Davis, Jerome, American Federation of Teachers. 

S ’’ American Association of University 

fcfl* Banker, Rochester, N. Y. 

P., Attorney, Washington. 
h>i ?r and Editor, New York City. 

Oregon Commonwealth Federation. 
R., Institute for Propaganda Analysis, New 

Niebuhr, H. Richard, Author, Hamden, Conn. 

Haynes, George E., Former Director Negro Economics, 
United States Department of Labor. 

Clark, Evans, Director, The Twentieth Century Fund, New 
York City. 



Darkey, Virgtnius, Editor, Times Dispatch, Richmond. 
SlNCl-AJR, Upton, Writer, Pasadena, Calif, 

McAfee, J. E„ Writer, Smnmitt, N. J. 

Gulbrandsen, Peter, Berkeley, Calif. 

Sternberger, Estellr M., National Council of Jewish Women 
New York City. * 

Costigan, Howard, Washington Commonwealth Federation 
Seattle. * 

Carr, Charlotte, Head Resident, Hull House, Chicago. 
Hamilton, Dr, Alice, Madly me Ferry, Hadlyme, Conn. 
Clark, Irvjnq M., Bellevue, Wash. 

Brooks, Van Wyck, Author, Westport, Conn. 

TEA New E Y^k’ Cit°y iet? Arivancement Management, 
Hunt, Henry T„ Attorney, Washington. 

















LABOR DIRECTORS 


FACULTY 


James H. Maurer 

President 

Fannia M. Cohn 

Vice President 

Abraham Lefkowltx 
John Brophy 
Phil. E. Ziegler 
A. J. Kennedy 


BROOKWOOD 

KATONAH, N. Y. 

Phone: Katonah 231 


cA. ^chool for progressive abor Education 


J. C. Kennedy 

Acting Director 

David J. Saposs 

Secretary 

Josephine Colby 
Helen G. Norton 
Mark Starr 


Dear Friend: 


April 7, 1953. 


On March 28th a group of educators, labor leaders and 
other socially minded persons interested in worker* education met 
in order to discuss the work of Brookwood Labor College. After 
canvassing the situation, we aro convinced that Brookwood is serving 
the labor movement as effectively as it ever did. Moreover, there 
was a conconsus of opinion that with the present revival of interest 
in a militant and progressive labor movement, the type of workers* 
education which Brookwood provides is indispensable. Mth an effi- 
cient and far-seeing labor movement, social progress will advance 
more rapidly and more systematically. Such a labor movement must 
havo dynamic workers* education as its auxiliary. Brookwood has 
been in the forefront of this kind of workers 1 education. 

r 

Under present conditions, workers* education enterprises 
live from hand .to mouth. With the pressing need for oconomy which 
the severe economic crisis has forced upon most people, there is 
grave danger of neglecting such worthy institutions as Brookwood. 

Wo are, therefore, planning to continue the recently initiated finan¬ 
cial campaign, endorsed by the sponsors, of whom you aro one. 

It would be most appreciated if you would make sugges¬ 
tions for prosecuting the drive to a most successful outcome. 
Suggestions of names of persons "who should be approached will be 
welcome. Your name will not be mentioned in soliciting those to 
whom you rofer us, unless you authorize us to do so. 

Thanking you for your cooperation. 

Fraternally yours, 

TEMPORARY FINANCE COMMITTEE: 



~Lindeman, Chairman 


Dewey 


lyn Preston 


Kirby Page 


Gcorio S. Counts 














“SWORDS AND 
PLOUGHSHARES” 


■* 


STUDIES FOR GROUP DISCUSSION 


ON 

War and Internationalism 




The following studies for group discussion first 
appeared in five different numbers of the World 
Tomorrow (published at 396 Broadway , New York 
City, Price $1 a year) , January 1922, November 
1922, March 1923, January and February 1924* 
They are here brought together in response to re¬ 
quests from a number of persons in different parts 
of the country for discussion material on War and 
Internationalism . 
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THE FELLOWSHIP OF YOUTH FOR PEACE 

396 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 





















“Swords and Ploughshares” 

Groups will find that there are more questions in each section than can 
well be used in any one discussion. The leader or the group can easily select 
certain questions from each section , or the sections may be divided and con¬ 
tinued over several periods of discussion. 

GENERAL PROBLEM—To study, in the light of the principles of human 
brotherhood, the causes of international war and the proposals for 
world peace. 

L Wars of Steel and Gold. 

Problem —To understand how far wars express the present economic 

system. 

Questions 

1. What in your opinion are the main causes of war? 

2. Should the rights of investors in undeveloped countries be pro¬ 
tected by force of arms? 

3. Whom does war “protect”? 

4. Which element in the situation has been thus far the more impor¬ 
tant; the need for peace, to promote international trade, or the 
rivalry for special concessions to investors and political control of 
natural resources? Will “business interests” be for or against 
peace? 

5. Can the economic imperialism of the great powers be abolished 
while we have capitalism? 

6. Is it important now to decide where the guilt for the Great War 
lies? 

7. Is there any ethical basis for the payment of reparations by a de¬ 
feated nation? 

II. Jesus and War. 

Problem —To test the method of war by the principle of overcoming 

evil with good. 

Questions 

1. Was Jesus a pacifist? 

2. How would you answer the passages in the gospels commonly 
quoted to indicate that a follower of Jesus may support war? 

3. How would you answer a minister who said, “Shoot a mad dog, 
spank an unruly child, hang a murderer, make war against a nation 
of ‘beasts 5 ”? 

4. Is it in accordance with the spirit of Jesus for the victorious na¬ 
tions to compel reparations payments? 

5. What instances can you give of good overcoming evil? 

6. What should a follower of Jesus do when his country declares war 
against another country? Which is the final moral authority for a 
citizen—the state or his own interpretation of a higher loyalty? 

7. Should we wait until human nature is changed and the social order 
reconstructed before attempting to apply the Sermon on the Mount 
in international relations? 

III. Programs and Leagues for Peace. 

Problem —To decide whether the present proposals for the abolition of 

war can be effective. 

Questions 

1. What are the greatest faults in the League as it is functioning today? 

2. Can the League of Nations prevent war? Why or why not? 


3. Granting that economic conflicts are the chief causes of war and 
that the League is made up of imperialistic, capitalistic govern¬ 
ments, would it help or hinder economic change and international 
peace for the powerful capitalistic government of the United States 
to be represented in the League? 

4. What positive value to the workings of an international court would 
there be in the outlawry of war? 

5. Would it be better to revise the terms under which the Permanent 
Court of International Justice is functioning, or to organize a new 
World Court on a different basis? 

6. Would the Court function better with only the sanction of public 
opinion for its decisions or with the means of enforcing them by 
military measures? 

7. Is it worth while to discuss the outlawry of war apart from com¬ 
plete disarmament? 

IV. World Brotherhood. 

Problem —To seek for individuals and for nations a way of life that 

recognizes the people of all nations as of one blood. 

Questions 

1. Is it right for an individual to disobey conscription laws and laws 
aimed at the suppression of freedom of speech? Why? or Why not? 

2. WhaE are the reasons for the United States* program of prepared¬ 
ness? Should we oppose it? If so, why? 

3. How can “good will towards all people 55 be given the romantic 
appeal that makes militarism so attractive? 

4. Does the attempt to punish one nation help or hinder the progress 
of the world? 

5. What can be done to make history text-books create a mind-set 
against war and toward internationalism? 

6. Study the headlines of the foreign news in today’s papers. Can 
they be made more honest? How can they be improved from the 
viewpoint of international good will? 

7. What immediate steps would you suggest to make the peace move¬ 
ments effective? 

BOOKS FOR REFERENCE 
I. Political and Economic Background. 

Brailsford, H. N. After the Peace. New York: Thomas Seltzer, Inc., 1922. 
158 pages. $1.50. A great call to international cooperation (with con¬ 
structive suggestions) by one who frankly doubts whether capitalism 
can feed Europe. 

Dickinson, G. Lowes, editor. International Relations Series. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. Each volume $1.00. Includes Diplomacy Old 
and New, by Geo. Young; Economic Imperialism, by L. S. Woolf: 
Causes of International War, by G. Lowes Dickinson. 

Fisher, Irving. League or War? New York: Harper & Bros., 1923. 268 
pages. Excellent statement by a pro-League American writer. 

Nearing, Scott. Oil and the Germs of War. Ridgewood* New Jersey: Nellie 
Seeds Nearing, 1923. 10c. Valuable pamphlet on the struggle for oil 
and its relation to war and peace. 

Nock, Albert Jay. The Myth of a Guilty Nation. New York: B. W. Huebsch, 
Inc., 1922. 114 pages. 50c. Compilation of evidence to show that no 
one nation was guilty of starting the world war. 

Thomas, Norman M. The Challenge of War. New York: The League for 
Industrial Democracy, 1923. Very able and concise pamphlet describ¬ 
ing the economic causes of war, written from the American standpoint. 








II. Towards Peace. 

Dickinson, G. Lowes. War: Its Nature, Cause and Cure. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1923. $1.50. An excellent presentation that 

should interest the unpersuaded, 

Hughan, Jessie Wallace. A Study of International Government. New York: 
Thos. J, Crowell Co., 1923. 401 pages. An analysis of the efforts at 
government between and among nations since the dawn of civilization. 
Nearing, Scott. The Next Step. Ridgewood, New Jersey: Nellie S. Nearing, 

1922. Suggests a way out of economic imperialism by a world organi¬ 
zation of producers. 

Page, Kirby. War: Its Causes, Consequences and Cure. New York: Geo. H. 
Doran Co., 1923. Paper edition, 89 pages, 15c. Cloth edition, 192 
pages, $1.25. Admirable statement with an appeal to the Christian 
Church to outlaw war. 

III. Non-Violent Resistance. 

Case, Clarence Marsh. Non-Violent Coercion, New York: The Century Co., 

1923. The development of non-violent principles and practices traced 
from the earliest times down through Jesus to the World War and 
Gandhi by a professor of sociology.. Accurate and fundamental. 

Holmes, John Haynes. New Wars for Old. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co,, 
1916. 350 pages. A clear-cut statement of the argument for non-re¬ 
sistance. 

Rolland, Romain. Mahatma Gandhi. New York: The Century Co., 1924. 
The story of Gandhi’s life with a striking interpretation of his philos¬ 
ophy of spiritual resistance, 

Thomas, Noonan. The Conscientious Objector in America. New York: 
B, W. Huebscli. 299 pages, $2.00. The record of brave men who for 
conscience’s sake went to prison. 

IV. Christian Aspects. 

Brewster, Harold S. The Simple Gospel. New York: The Macmillan Co., 

1922. 201 pages. $1.50. Excellent chapter on non-resistance as set 
forth in the Sermon on the Mount. 

Cadoux, C. J. The Early Christian Attitude to War. London: Headley Bros., 
1919. 272 pages. “A contribution to the history of Christian ethics,” 
analyzing the teaching of Jesus and the teaching and practice of the 
Church during the first three centuries. 

Hodgkin, Henry T. The Christian Revolution, New York: George H. Doran 
Co., 1923. 316 pages. $2.50. A discussion of the Christian pacifist 
position in relation to world reconstruction. 

Page, Kirby. The Sword or the Cross. New York: George H. Doran Co., 
107 pages. $1.50. Vivid picture of war and present challenges to fol¬ 
lowers of Jesus. 

V. Fiction. 

Caine, Hall. The Woman of Knockaloe. New York: Dodd, Mead & Com¬ 
pany, 1923. $1.75. A story full of human charm, with a background 
of war madness^and a tragic ending. 

Comfort, Will Levington, The Public Square, New York: D. Appleton and 
Company, 1923. $2.00. A novel about Gandhi and his followers. 
Galsworthy, John. The Burning Spear. New York: Chas, Scribner’s Sons, 

1923. $1.50, A delightful farce of a story about the madness of 

patriots. _ 


The Fellowship of Reconciliation. | t 
T he Fellowship of Youth for Peace, j 
The World Tomorrow. Especially the following issues 
ary 1924, February 1924. 


396 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
March 1923, Janu- 















HOW TO KEEP AMERICA OUT OF WAR 

The Keep America Out of War Committee is a national organization which 
has sprung up because of the growing realization that the Roosevelt adminis¬ 
tration is consciously following a policy which is leading to American partici¬ 
pation in the coming World War. 

It grows from the realization that elements throughout the nation, con¬ 
sciously or unconsciously, in advocating a policy of "collective security," of 
the movement to "quarantine the aggressor nations," of "parallel action with 
the Democratic nations," are leading America to the brink of participation in 
imperialist war. 

It grows from the realization that it is necessary to organize those forces, 
liberal, pacifist, labor, radical, which are opposed to American participation in 
the World War which looms directly ahead. 

The immediate objectives of the Keep America Out of War Committee are: 

1. For the immediate removal of American ships and Marines from Chi¬ 
nese territory, American nationals remain at their own risk. 

2. For a billion dollar building program instead of a billion dollar re¬ 
armament program. 

3. For support of the original Ludlow-LaFollette amendment, assuring 
American citizens the democratic right to vote on a declaration of war. 

4. For opposition to the Industrial Mobilization Plan and the Sheppard- 
May Bill; and to all "conscription" plans, as leading to military dic¬ 
tatorship. 

5. For support of a vast program of construction, conservation, and educa¬ 
tion to prevent a stampede into war as an escape from unemployment. 

6. For opposition to entangling alliance with any nation or block of 
nations for war, under any name or pretext; but support for positive 
co-operation with all nations for disarmament and peace. 


JOSEPH ALEF 

WILLIE BARASH 

HELEN MARSTON BEARDSLEY 

JOHN BEARDSLEY 

FAY BENNETT 

REV. HENRY KENDALL BOOTH 

RUBE BOROUGH 

DR. RAYMOND C. BROOKS 

LEWIS BROWNE 

J. FRANK BURKE 

PAUL BERG 

REV. ERNEST CALDECOTT 
MABEL WING CASTLE 
REV. RUSSELL E. CLAY 
OLIVER CARLSON 
RICHARD "DICK" COLEMAN 


*,. SPONSORS .. . 

FLOYD C. COVINGTON 

CECIL F. CHEVERTON 

O. W. E. COOK 

LILLIE NEWLON DOUGLAS 

ALICE S. EDDY 

KATE CRANE GARTZ 

ALICE D. GILBERT 
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GEORGE "BOB" ROBERTS 
REV. C. H. HOCKEY 
DR. EDWIN P. HYLAND 
REV. FLOYD SEAMAN 
GAIL SEAMAN 
WILLIAM SELIGMAN 
CATHERINE J. SERRURIER 
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HAROLD A. STOREY 
DR. CLINTON J. TAFT 
OLIVER W. THORNTON 
REV. FRANK M. TOOTHAKER 
DR. A. M. WILKINSON 
RABBI MEYER WINKLER 
ROY M. YOUNGMAN 


LOS ANGELES SECTION, KEEP AMERICA OUT OF WAR COMMITTEE 


JOHN NEWTON THURBER 
Chairman 


HENRY B. DONATH 
Secretary 


ETHELWYN MILLS 
Treasurer 
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21st Anniversary U. S. Entrance Into World War 
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Kirby PAGE Harry LUNDEBERG 

Rev. Floyd SEAMAN J. Frank BURKE 

Dick COLEMAN Miss Fay BENNETT 

Lewis BROWNE. Chairman 
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LOS ANGELES SECTION 
KEEP AMERICA OUT OF WAR COMMITTEE 
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AMERICA DRIFTS RAPIDLY TOWARDS WAR! 


THE WAR DRUMS ARE BEGINNING TO ROLL; the familiar war propa- 
ganda beats upon our ears; preparations are being made once more to shed the blood of 
our youth abroad “to make the world safe for democracy.” 

OUR NATION IS FOUNDED UPON THE PRINCIPLES OF DEMOCRACY 
but our people have been denied by Congress under Administration pressure their demo¬ 
cratic right to vote on the declaration of war. 

OUR TRADITION IS THAT OF A FREE PEOPLE but we are threatened with 
mobilization plans for actual dictatorship over labor and industry and the conscription of 
all men and women for the bloody business of war. 

OUR PEOPLE DEMAND PEACE but they are offered military alliances. 

OUR PEOPLE OPPOSE FASCISM at home but a war against fascism abroad will 
bring fascist dictatorship at home. 

All the signs show that we are again in 1916. If it is not to become 1917, we 
must act without delay. 

Today the people do not want war. But a new Panay incident, the propaganda of 
profit-seekers and militarists, the well-meant but mistaken idealism of certain advocates of 
“collective suicide”, and the calculated intention of others to build a war alliance will yet, 
unless we are on guard, sweep us into the maelstrom. 

New war, no matter what the alleged purpose, means untold misery and bru¬ 
talization for the American people. No conceivable good that can be accomplished 
abroad can compensate for the incalculable agony, privation, and loss of liberties at home. 

New depression, unemployment, low prices for farm products are lessening 
resistance to war because war would bring a feverish boom postponing the solu¬ 
tion to the economic problems of President and people. In the crazy intoxication of 
war we might forget the awful price that we and our children and our children’s children 
would be compelled to pay. The whole world is still paying for the first world war. 

A “campaign of education” has been launched to break down the anti-war sentiment 
of the country and prepare us to back the President in pressure politics in the Far East. 

TODAY IS NOT TOO LATE TO KEEP AMERICA OUT OF WAR. 
It is not too late to make known to the President, the State and War Depart¬ 
ments, and the Congress the will of the American people for peace, and their 
unyielding opposition to the steps that lead to war and to fascism at home in 
the event of war. 


WE CALL ON YOU 


To elect delegates from all organizations of the American people—labor unions, farm 
organizations, cooperatives, youth, church, service and women’s clubs, veterans’, and 
other organizations—to a great NATIONAL ANTI-WAR CONGRESS in Washing¬ 
ton, D. C., May 28-29-30, 


IF YOU WANT TO DEMAND: 

an end to the super-navy proposed by the Administration, 

an end to wartime mobilization preparations and conscript bills, 

an end to the use of naval vessels to protect oil tankers in Chinese waters, 

the immediate removal of American military forces from the Far East, and 

no entangling alliances for war under any name or pretext, with any nation 
or bloc of nations— 


IF YOU WANT: 

the democratic right to vote on war, 

a sound prosperity through a program of construction, conservation, and ex¬ 
panded education, rather than a false prosperity, built on a war boom, 

an end to unemployment through jobs at home and not through death on 
the battlefield, 

to work with increasing solidarity with the people of all nations in the world¬ 
wide struggle to abolish economic injustice and colonial repression, and 
to remove the causes of dictatorial militarism. 


TO HALT THE DRIVE TOWARD ANOTHER 1917, act to warn the Congress 
of the United States and the Administration through: 

immediate letters, telegrams, and resolutions against super-navies, con¬ 
script bills, and any involvement in foreign war; and 

the election of delegates to the NATIONAL ANTI-WAR CONGRESS 
who will press these demands and plan a future course of action. 






Representing widely varied sections of American citizenship, the Keep America Out of 
War National Committee calls upon you to support the program here outlined and the 


NATIONAL ANTI-WAR CONGRESS 
May 28-29-30,1938 
Rialto Theatre 
Washington, D. (C. 


Chairman 

DR. JOHN A. LAPP 
Labor arbitrator, author 


GRACE ABBOTT 

University of Chicago 
OSCAR AMERINGER 

Editor, “American Guardian’* 

BISHOP JAMES a BAKER 
M. E. Church 
PHILIP BERNSTEIN 

Educational chairman. Central Conference of American 
Rabbis 

ALFRED BINGHAM 

Editor, “Common Sense** 

BRUCE BLIYEN 

Editor, “The New Republic*’ 

DR. CHARLES BOSS 

Ex. Sec., Commission on World Peace, M. E. Church 
DOROTHY DUNBAR BROMLEY 
Columnist 

MAJOR GENERAL SMEDLEY D. BUTLER 
SENATOR ARTHUR CAPPER 
PROF. A. J. CARLSON 
University of Chicago 
SENATOR BENNETT CHAMP CLARK 
MAX DANISH 

Editor, “Justice/* International Ladies Garment Workers 
Union 

DOROTHY DETZER 

National executive secretary, Women’s International League 
for Peace and Freedom 
SHERWOOD EDDY 
Author 

MORRIS ERNST 

Civil liberties attorney 
REP. HAMILTON FISH 
New York 
JOHN T. FLYNN 
Columnist 

CLINTON S. GOLDEN _ ^ 

Dir., Northeastern Region, Steel Workers Org. Com. 

DR. FRANK P. GRAHAM 

President, University of North Carolina 

POWERS HAPGOOD 

National Director, United Shoe Workers 
DR. GEORGE A. HARTMANN 
Editor, “Social Frontiers'* 

HUBERT HERRINQ , 4 

Director, Com. on Cultural Relations with Latin America 

PAUL HUTCHINSON „ „ 

Managing Editor, “The Christian Century” 

RABBI EDWARD L. ISRAEL 
BISHOP PAUL JONES 

Protestant Episcopal Church 


American 
SENATOR GEE 


A. J. KENNEDY 

International President, Lithographers Union 
BISHOP PAUL B. KERN 
M. E. Church, South 
REP. KNUTE HILL 
Washington 
ISIDOR LADERMAN 

President. International Ladies Handbag, Pocketbook A 
Novelty Workers Union 
FREDERICK J. LIBBY 

Ex. Sec., National Council for the Prevention of War 
FRANK LITTELL 

National chairman. Youth Committee Against War 
HOMER MARTIN 

International president. United Automobile Workers of 
America 
RAY McKAIG 
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THE FALL CONFERENCE 

“My wife and I have agreed that the Asbury Park Confer¬ 
ence was the greatest event in our lives.” Such a confession,— 
and it was not an isolated one, indicates that something hap¬ 
pened at the Annual Conference of the Fellowship of Recon¬ 
ciliation, held at the Ocean Hotel, Asbury Park, N, J., from 
September Sth to 11th, 1927* Another person, endeavoring to 
sum up the significant note of the gathering, remarked that the 
sessions had brought home to him the sense that the Fellow¬ 
ship was not just an anti-war group but was moved by a 
definite constructive urge toward the expression of love in 
international relationships. It was a living group. 

The large number attending,—something over 250, made 
up not only of “white Protestant Americans” but also Catholics, 
Jews, Negroes, Chinese, Japanese, Central and South Americans 
and some Europeans, may have accounted in part for the result; 
but it was probably chiefly due to the timeliness of the general 
subject, Imperialism, and the fact that some concrete proposals 
came out of the discussions. A unity of spirit with diversity of 
thought characterized the days. 

Especially appreciated was the presence of Oliver Dryer, 
Secretary of the International F. O. R., who gave point' to the 
meaning of fellowship in international relations with his recital 
of the work being done among the Balkan States as well as in 
western Europe. 

To have a Nicaraguan who had taken a leading part in the 
affairs of his country discuss frankly the reaction of his people 
to the activities of the United States government was a search¬ 
ing experience. Toribio Tijerino, who had prepared his address 
on Creating Fellowship with Latin America, was unfortunately 
prevented from coming at the last moment, but the address was 
ably read by his friend, Salomon de la Selva, and its proposal 
that the United States should invite the co-operation of dis¬ 
tinguished Latin-American citizens in supervising the Nicara¬ 
guan elections of 1928 was received enthusiastically as embody¬ 
ing both fellowship and statesmanship. 

The two speakers on China, Harry Kingman of Tientsin and 
Dr. Cadbury of Canton, were ably seconded by Dr. Sidney K. 
Wei and Paul Blanshard in urging as a requisite of fellowship 
the deeper study .and understanding of the real China and the 
nature of the cultural, political and economic revolution now 
going: on. \ 

As a preliminary to the discussion of specific problems, 
/Kirby Page's clear cut analysis of imperialism the first evening 
[was a masterpiece. Among the things which should be part of 















any remedy for existing imperialism, he listed the following as 
necessary: 1. Abandon the policy of armed intervention* 2* 

Where assistance is needed in some troubled area, it should be 
international intervention, non-military, and on behalf of the 
people. 3. A new interpretation of the Monroe Doctrine to 
make it inter-American in scope* 4* The establishment of 
permanent international agencies for effective control* 5* Aban¬ 
don the forcible control of other peoples* 6* Develop a new 
concept of nationalism* 

Don Chase's summary of the results of the Questionnaire 
which had been designed to ascertain the background and habits 
of Fellowship members and what had led them to the pacifist 
position was especially interesting, but also at points disquieting* 
Here are a few of the results on the basis of the 600 replies sent 
in* 67% are college graduates and 84% have done at least some 
college work, 93% are of American birth* 88% are church 
members and 75% are regular church attendants* 64% are non¬ 
partisan in politics* The magazines most regularly read are the 
World Tomorrow, Christian Century, Nation and Atlantic 
Monthly, On the question of the justifiability of war on various 
grounds 66% responded negatively in all cases, some were 
doubtful on one ground or another, and some felt that occasion¬ 
ally is was justificable, principally to repel invasion. Of the 
latter two groups 80, or 13% of the total number responding, 
felt that they could conscientiously enter combatant service* 
While this number is small, one wonders how so many could 
have so greatly misread the purpose of the Fellowship and he 
ready to endorse the antithesis of its methods. Of those reply¬ 
ing to the question as to when they had become pacifists nearly 
half put it before or during the war and the rest are scattered 
through all the years since. Most of them came to it gradually. 
The features of the late war which contributed most to the form¬ 
ing of pacifist attitudes were (a) the deception, lies and propa¬ 
ganda, (b) its futility* The sources of influence in forming such 
attitudes were rated in this order of importance: Religion, Social 
Philosophy, Books, Associates, Addresses, etc* The books wiitch 
have influenced people most in this direction are the Bible, Kirby 
Page's “War: its Causes, Consequences and Cure/ 1 and Will 
Irwin's, “The Next War*" The speakers who have influenced 
most toward pacifism are: Kirby Page, Sherwood Eddy, Paul 
Jones, John Haynes Holmes, Thomas Q. Harrison, Fred Libby, 
George Collins, Norman Thomas, Rufus Jones, Bruce Curry, J* 
Kevin Sayre. Out of twelve reasons for taking the pacifist 
position the following were rated as of first importance: (a) 

War is contrary to the spirit and method of Jesus, (b) War 
does not solve the problem which gives rise to the conflict, (c) 
The taking of human life, singly or collectively, is wrong. 

Other meetings at the Conference were those of the Youth 
Section, the general Fellowship meeting at which the reports of 
the secretaries were given, stimulating gatherings on Sunday and 
one for the consideration of the Sacco-Vanzetti case. Such a 
brief summary as this can make no attempt to convey the atmos¬ 
phere of the Conference or the values gathered by those in 
attendance. The following message prepared by a committee 
of three and presented at the last session perhaps expresses it. 






A MESSAGE FROM THE CONFERENCE 

Gathered in that stirring comradeship which our annual 
conferences unfailingly enhance, we desire to express something 
of the convictions which have come to us anew, or which have 
been strengthened within us, by these days of study and de¬ 
votion. 

We leave the conference with a sense of inescapable respon¬ 
sibility, shared with all citizens of the United States, for the 
relations of our country to the other peoples of the world. In 
particular we are concerned about our relations with the people 
of the Latin-American republics and of China, in whose minds, 
during recent months, our country has intensified grave doubts 
of long standing regarding our just intentions and good will. 

The eagerness of the Latin-American peoples to fulfill after 
their own desires their equal share in the common destiny of 
the nations, we recognize as the natural counterpart of our own. 
With humility;, because our country has not been careful of their 
integrity, we champion their will for self-respecting freedom. 
We confess, however, an inexcusable ignorance of the culture, 
problems, and aspirations of our neighbors to the south; an 
ignorance we mean to supplant by such understanding as sym¬ 
pathetic inquiry and friendly association may promote. And 
instead of domination, exploitation, and the multitude of evils 
attendant upon a policy of imperialism, we purpose to cast our 
influence unreservedly for true brotherhood, expressed in con¬ 
crete deeds and practical projects so far as we are able. 

We realize the importance to all humanity of the great 
struggle of the Chinese masses for democracy. Though we 
cannot put faith in the method of war to accomplish a genuine 
or lasting liberation, we recognize the responsibility of western 
powers for their part in building up a situation inviting a resort 
to arms. Least of all may the West, whose reliance so long has 
been on armaments, and whose policy so often has rested upon 
gunboats and marines, fairly criticize the East when by employ¬ 
ment of violence it is merely emulating our example. We are 
grateful for the faith in the people of the United States long 
shown by the people of China, in the face of insults, inequalities, 
and demands for special privilege. For the eradication of every 
barrier to justice and good will, we pledge ourselves to unremit¬ 
ting toil. 

^ We dwell in a society ruled by customs, laws, and principles 
which continually challenge the principles of fellowship and 
sternly test their validity. While war remains a method of 
settling differences; while race prejudice by its irrelevancies 
impedes human progress; so long as some men are subject to 
economic exploitation by others, a world of inclusive fellowship 
must be remote from our hoj^es and can be realized only in the 
imagination. We none the less affirm an unquenchable thirst for 
that new society, and an unshakable faith in the power of love- 
in-action to achieve it. 

Conscious of the difficulties that hinder us from within as 
well as those which encompass us round about, we resolve with 
renewed determination, under the guidance of divine good will 
and with trust in the potentiality of mankind to reach world 
union, to labor for that end by the dedication of our means, our 
time, our intelligence, and such love as, humbly, we may live. 








ELECTIONS 

The following were elected to the Council to serve for two 
years, in addition to thirteen already on: Jane Addanis, Don 
Chase, Elmer Cope, Juliette Derricotte, Amy Blanche Greene, 
Carol Hyde, A. J. Music, James Myers, Ray Newton, Henry E. 
Niles, Anna Rochester, Beatrice Russell, Eunice Shaughnessy, 
William B. Spofford, Grace Watson, Theresa Wilson. 

Chairman, A. J/Muste; Treasurer, William C. Biddle; As- 
sistant Treasurer, James M, Boyd; Secretaries, Paul Jones, John 
Nevin Sayre, George L. Collins, Howard A, Kester* Executive 
Committee: The Officers and Devere Allen, Roger Baldwin, 
Gilbert Beaver, Don Chase, Juliette Derricotte, Amy Blanche 
Greene, Harold Hatch, Caroline La Monte, Galen Russell, Grace 
Watson, Charles Webber, Theresa Wilson. 

Youth Section Committee. Beatrice Price Russell, Chair¬ 
man; George* Bischof, Don Chase, Esther Cope, Edwin S. Harris, 
Arthur Horton, Howard Kester, William McFadden, Malcolm 
Nurse, Paul Orrjr Eunice Shaughnessy, Lucy Swanton, Ruth 
Wildy, Edward Zabriskie. 

MEMBERSHIP 

During the year we have received 1,401 new members, 949 
men and 452 women. The disparity in the sexes is accounted 
for largely by the fact that most of the 440 parsons who came 
in were men. The large total is also due to the fact that of the 
603 new members enrolled in the Youth Section, many had 
previouly been in the F. Y. P. During the year 28 members 
have died, and we have removed the names of 146 from the list, 
for the most part because we had lost track of them through 
changes in address. The present membership is 5,411, of whom 
913 are enrolled n the Youth Section. 

AN ENCOURAGING FINANCIAL NOTE 

The financial report for the first eight months of the year 
showed an increase of $4,555 in gifts and of 200 in contributors 
compared with the same period last year. But September 1st 
showed only $34.22 in the bank and unpaid bills of $2,025, offset 
by pledges of about the same amount. It was stated that 
$10,000 would be needed to carry the work through December. 
One member offered to give $200 if four others would do like¬ 
wise and another offered to add 10% to whatever might be 
pledged, and the result was that a total of $3,451 was subscribed 
towards the ten thousand. But that was not all, for a sum of 
$2,500 was also pledged toward the opening of a center in Vienna 
for work among the Balkan States which Oliver Dryer had 
spoken of. With that magnificent example from those attend¬ 
ing the Conference it is hoped that the other members will 
make up the balance of $6,600 still needed to complete the regular 
work of the year. 

FRIENDSHIP WITH LATIN AMERICA 

Significant paragraphs from Mr. Tijerino’s address urging 
that' the United States secure the co-operation of Latin Ameri¬ 
cans in supervising the Nicaraguan elections, have been sent to 
all the U. S. Senators and Congressmen as well as the President 
and Secretary of State. The address is being printed in full and 
will be sent to all who request it. 
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2929 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 

Telephone: University 4-5675 
Coble Address: "FELLOWSHIP", New York 

JohnNevin Sayre *^^^393 

Chairman 

Kirby Fags 

Vincent D. Nicholson 

V ice-Chairmen 

Wellington H. Tinker 
Treasurer 

Sue Flanagan 

Assistant Treasurer 

Volunteer Field Representatives 


February 8, 


Dear Friend: 

Here are the first fruits of the expanded Fellow¬ 
ship literature program for 1935. The pamphlet, If War Is 
gin , by Kirby Page sets forth to Christian pacifists the 
stirring challenge of next steps. Please note the quanti¬ 
ty prices mentioned on the inside back cover. We know you 
will want to distribute many of these to your friends. 


Roswell P. Barnes 
Charles F. Boss, Jr. 
Edmund B. Chaffee 
Bernard C. Clausen 
Albert Buckner Coe 
George L. Collins 
Henry H. Crane 
Bruce Curry 
John Warren Day 
Sherwood Eddy 
Zona Gale 
Allan A. Hunter 
Paul Jones 
Halford E. Luccock 
Kirby Page 
Frances Perry 
Edwin McNeill Poteat, Jr. 
John Nevin Sayre 
Arthur L. Swift 
Howard Thurman 


Harold E. Fey 

Secretary 

Claud D. Nelson ► 

Southern Secretary 
252 Winona Drive, Decatur, Ga. 

Sophie Trefon 

Office Secretary 


The Interraoial Hews letter keeps Fellowship peo¬ 
ple abreast of the developments in interracial relations. 

You will want to look forward to the forthcoming 
appearance of the first issue of the Fellowship magazine . 

These materials are being sent to members who con¬ 
tribute a minimum of $2.00 a year. This does not pay the 
cost of this material and those who are able to do so will 
want to contribute more, so that those whose means are more 
restricted may still receive them. If you can do no more, 
however, be sure to send in your $2.00 for 1935 at your ear¬ 
liest convenience. We want to keep your name on our mailing 
list for (l) the Fellowship magazine, (2) for World Events, 
(3) for the Interracial News Letter and (4) for our new se¬ 
ries of Reconciliation pamphlets. 


Sincerely yours, 



Harold H/Fey 
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WE HAVE MOVED 

Please note our change of address to 383 Bible House, New 
York City. We did it to make our office more accessible, and 
The World Tomorrow and The Fellowship of Youth for Peace 
have come along too, to numbers 382 and 386 respectively in the 
same building. They, however, will use the address 104 East 
Ninth Street. The Bible House is on Astor Place and is like¬ 
wise bounded by Fourth Avenue, Third Avenue, and Ninth 
Street, just across the street from John Wanamaker’s. It is not 
quite as holy as it sounds, for our neighbors in the building are 
labor unions, insurance companies, artists, etc. We can extend 
a better welcome to our friends than in our old quarters, and we 
hope many will drop in. 

COLUMBUS, OHIO, CONFERENCE 

From April 16th to 19th a joint conference of The Fellow¬ 
ship of Reconciliation, The Fellowship for a Christian Social 
Order and The Fellowship of Youth for Peace will be held at 
the Hotel Seneca, Columbus, Ohio. The purpose of the meeting 
is to bring together a group of men and women who will spend 
the four days in an investigation and discussion of “Western 
Civilization and the Religion of Jesus”. 

Questionnaires have been sent to groups of people in differ¬ 
ent parts of the country to ascertain what they believe to be the 
most perplexing problems arising under that head, and the ses¬ 
sions will be devoted to those problems. The discussion method ' 
will be used rather than having meetings with set addresses, 
ft is necessary, therefore, that people should come for the full 
period, if possible, so that the results may be cumulative. 

Among those who already have indicated their intention of 
being present are Leyton Richards, Bishop McConnell, Sher¬ 
wood Eddy, Halford Luccock, Harrison Elliott, Chas. C. Mor¬ 
rison, Anna Rochester, Kirby Page, Arthur Nash, Henry 
Churchill King, Harold Marshall, J. Nevin Sayre, Reinhold Nie¬ 
buhr, Frederick J. Libby, Anne Guthrie, Paul Jones, etc. 

Since the registration is limited to two hundred, those who 
wish to take part in this searching study are advised to apply 
early. The registration fee of $2.00 should be paid when making 
the application. Registrations should be sent either to Kirby 
Page, 347 Madison Avenue, New York City, or to J. Nevin 
Savre, 383 Bible House, New York City. Rooms may be had at 












the hotel for $2.50 per day single or $4.00 double. Further in¬ 
formation and the completed program may be had from either 
of the above. 

NEW STUDY MATERIAL 

A very searching study course on war has just been issued 
by the Pilgrim Press, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., under 
the title “Christian Fellowship Among the Nations”. It is by 
Rev. Roy Chamberlin of Hanover, N. H., and Prof. Jerome 
Davis of Yale, both members of the Fellowship, Its method is 
to take typical expressions in regard to certain aspects of war, 
such as patriotism, national antagonism, propaganda, prepared¬ 
ness, etc., and raise various questions in regard to them. It is 
accompanied by a wealth of material and references to sources 
of information. It retails at 25 cents, though cheaper in larger 
quantities. It is the best thing of its kind that has been put out. 

Another study book on race relations, entitled “And Who 
Is My Neighbor?” has just come from The Inquiry, 129 East 
Fifty-second Street, New York, at 75 cents in paper and $1,00 
in cloth. In the book are collected incidents illustrating all 
phases of racial conflicts, accompanied by searching questions. 
It is an examination of facts rather than theories, and will be 
extremely useful for groups. 

FRIENDLY GESTURE TO MEXICO 

Friends of Mexico in this country are establishing a library 
in Mexico of the best books on history, education, economics, 
politics, all the sciences, the arts and general literature. The 
value of such an undertaking is obvious, and all who want to 
share in it by contributing worth while books that are in good 
condition are urged to send them to The Mexican Library, 11 
Broadway, New York City. They will be forwarded from there. 

PACIFIC COAST ACTIVITIES 

Centering in Los Angeles an active movement is in progress 
on the Coast. Backed by The Fellowship of Reconciliation and 
the Southern California Branch of The American Civil Liberties 
Union, Robert Whitaker is uniting the liberal forces of that sec¬ 
tion for industrial understanding, inter-racial co-operation and 
the elimination of the war method. Regular Fellowship meet¬ 
ings are held, an Open Forum is maintained and a weekly news 
sheet, “The Open Forum”, is published. “A Pacific World 
Around the Pacific Sea” is the slogan that is being used. Robert 
Whitaker is speaking in different parts of the state and making 
his headquarters at 506 Tajo Building, Los Angeles. Etheiwyn 
Mills, secretary of the Los Angeles Group, can be reached at 553 
Western Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 

LEYTON RICHARDS 

In 1915 and 1916 Henry Hodgkin, Richard Roberts and Ley- 
ton Richards, who had been active in forming The Fellowship 
of Reconciliation in England, came to this country, and through 


their searching addresses helped to crystalize the movement to¬ 
ward a fellowship here. Because of his pacifism, Rev. Leyton 
Richards lost his church in Manchester but was recalled to it at 
the close of the war. He had the great distinction of being later 
chosen as successor to Rev. Dr. J. H. Jowett' at the Carrs Lane 
Church, Birmingham. 

Dr. Richards will be in this country this spring and will 
preach in the following cities: March 8, New York; March 15, 
Boston; March 22, Detroit; April 5, Chicago; April 12, Des 
Moines; April 19, Cincinnati; April 26, Kansas City; May 3, 
Portland, Ore; May 10, Pittsburgh; May 17, Philadelphia. 

Members of the Fellowship will want to hear him, but more 
than that they can aid by securing additional opportunities for 
him to speak in the vicinity of those cities. To make such 
appointments, write to Frederick J. Libby, 532 Seventeenth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

WITH THE SECRETARIES 

George Collins is on an extended trip through the Southern 
States, where official representatives of the Fellowship have not 
been before. By the time he gets back the first of April he will 
have visited forty-eight colleges, both white and Negro in Vir¬ 
ginia, the Carolinas, Florida, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Arkansas and Tennessee. He has been remarkably 
successful in stirring deep thinking on the race problem. As a 
professor at one of the institutions put it recently: “This is the 
most civilized talk we have had here for thirty years.” 

Nevin Sayre is meeting church groups more particularly, as 
well as colleges, through Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky and Pennsyl¬ 
vania this month. In January he went to Buffalo, Syracuse, 
Ithaca and Elmira in New York State, emphasizing the chal¬ 
lenge of war to the Christian conscience. 

Paul Jones will spend two months from February to April 
spreading the Fellowship message in the cities and towns of 
North Dakota at the invitation of the Episcopal authorities there. 
He will stop for meetings on the way at Detroit, Chicago, Madi¬ 
son, Minneapolis and Duluth. 

Thomas Q. Harrison of the F. Y. P. has been speaking be¬ 
fore high school students, young people’s religious groups of all 
denominations, open forums and other audiences of all shades 
and colors. As a result of his efforts, local “Leagues of Youth” 
and F. Y. P. Councils are being formed in Pontiac and Detroit, 
Mich.; Philadelphia, Pa., and Plainfield, N. J. 

From February 1st to 18th he will be in Philadelphia, and 
then will make a tour of the middle western Quaker, Dunkard 
and Menuonite colleges, under the auspices of the Friends Ser¬ 
vice Committee. 

Beginning with an address at the Community Church in 
Boston, March 15th, Harrison will spend the following two 
weeks in that vicinity, after which a program for New York is 
being tentatively considered. 


PHILIPPINE INDEPENDENCE 

In the conviction that the continued holding of the Philip¬ 
pine Islands by the United States will increasingly foster sus¬ 
picion and hostility on the part of the Filipinos and repressive 
methods on our own part, both leading to the possibility of ulti¬ 
mate conflict, a Committee for Philippine Independence has been 
organized by the Fellowship. Instead of waiting until that con¬ 
flict comes and then making a protest, we feel that it is a better 
part to do everything possible to forestall such a catastrophe by 
fostering the growth of a public opinion which will redeem the 
assurances of independence which we as a country have given 
the Filipinos. Fellowship members will recall that in 1916 Con¬ 
gress passed a law, known as the Jones Law, the preamble of 
which reads as follows: 

“Whereas it is, as it has always been, the purpose of the 
people of the United States to withdraw their sovereignty over 
the Philippine Islands and to recognize their independence as 
Boon as a stable government can be established therein . . 

This sole condition for independence stipulated by Congress 
has been met. The fact was shown before Congress by the first 
Philippine Mission in 1919 and was officially certified to by Gov¬ 
ernor-General Harrison at the joint hearings held by the Com¬ 
mittee on Insular Affairs of both houses of Congress that same 
year. President Wilson, in his message to Congress, Decem¬ 
ber 7th, 1920, also certified to the existence of a stable govern¬ 
ment in the Islands. 

If we can develop the sentiment for granting independence 
now there is hope that it can be accomplished without violence 
and without playing into the hands of any unscrupulous or jingo¬ 
istic interests whether Filipino or American. 

A committee of the F. O. R. is arranging for a meeting in 
the interest of independence to be held in Cooper Union, New 
York City, on February 23rd. John Haynes Holmes will be 
chairman; Senator William H. King, the chief speaket, and Dr. 
W. E. B. DuBois, Antonio Escoda and Vicente Bunuan will also 
make addresses. Groups of the F. O. R. elsewhere are urged to 
arrange similar meetings. 

A letter putting the point of view of the Fellowship before 
them is being sent to many of the teachers and other leaders in 
the Islands. 

A PROJECT OF THE F. Y. P. 

“This moment yearning and thoughtful, sitting alone, 

It seems to me there are other men in other lands yearning and 
thoughtful, 

It seems to me I can look over and behold them in Germany, 
Italy, France, Spain, 

Or far, far away, in China, or in Russia, or Japan, talking other 
dialects, 

And it seems to me if I could know these men 







I should become attached to them as I do to me* 1 in my own 
lands, 

O I know we should be brethren and lovers, 

I know I should be happy with them/' 

—Walt Whitman. 

With the purpose of embodying these thoughts in a program 
of realization, the F. Y. P. is planning to have a number of young 
men and women make a trip to Europe this summer. 

The proposed trip is not to be a “tour” in any sense of the 
word. The individuals who go will be sailing at different dates 
and will stay for varying periods. Some will go from place to 
place attending Conferences; some will wish to stay in one 
locality throughout their visit to study and understand some 
particular movement, group or situation. Above all things it 
will be their mission to interpret the ideals and purposes of 
American youth to European youth. 

The necessary data in regard to countries and movements 
to be visited is being secured and the representatives who will go 
are being selected by correspondence. As the leaders of the 
Youth movements in Europe have offered the services in making 
the stay of these representatives as valuable as possible, bdth to 
the visitors and to the visited, there will be a minimum amount 
of friction, confusion, etc., when they arrive. 

The Fellowship is not paying the expenses of the “envoys 
of good will”, but is stimulating local communities and indi¬ 
vidual youths to embark on this venture, and is providing them 
with all of the available information to facilitate their making 
the trip. In so far as is possible, the F. Y. P. is trying to find 
jobs, to enable them to work their way across. 

OLIVET (MICHIGAN) SUMMER CONFERENCE. 

A conference on Economic, Political, Racial, and International 
Problems is planned by the Fellowship for a Christian Social 
Order during the whole month of August to be held at Olivet 
College, Olivet, Michigan. Our work will be devoted to each 
group of problems with discussions and an address each morning 
and another address in the evening, leaving the afternoons entirely 
open for recreation. 

Among those who have been secured for full or partial at¬ 
tendance are Walter Lippman, Herbert Adams Gibbons, Jane 
Addams, Prof. Edward Steiner, Father John A. Ryan, Judge 
Florence Allen, Prof. Geo. A. Coe, Oswald G. Villard, Wm. P. 
Hapgood, Chas. C. Morrison, Prof. Jerome Davis, Harold Mar¬ 
shall, F. Ernest Johnson, Prof. Sheffield, George Haynes, Alva 
Taylor, Prof. H. E. Barnes,, Dr. W. W. Alexander, Prof. Paul 
Douglas, Senator Ladd, J. Nevin Sayre and Paul Jones. 

In order to make it possible for families to go and spend 
some weeks there, the rates which includes board, room and the 
conference will be $2.50 per day for adults, $1.50 per day for 
children from 5 to 18 years of age, and $1.00 per day for infants. 








Reservations can be made with Kirby Page, 347 Madison Ave., 
New York City. 


CAN YOU GIVE THE ADDRESS? 


Letters have been returned from the last address we had of 
the following members of the F. O. R. We do not want to lose 
them, and we would like to get their correct addresses before 
issuing our geographical list of members. You will confer a 
favor by sending in any addresses you may know. 


Anderson, Rev. A. H. 
Rates, Emil R. 

Baltin, Dr. Ben}. F. 
Beahm, Rev. Wm. M, 
Booth, G. R. 

Branham, Lucy G. 
Branson. Julia E, 
Brown, Frances R, 
Bndd, Josephine E. 
Campbell, Alonzo C. 
Cholerton, Rev. F. E, 
Christie, Mrs. J, H. 
Coffin, Thorpn C. 

Cook, Mrs. H, 0. 

Cope, Ellen 
Dal bey. Harry F. 

Dean, Rev, Claud L. 
DeGort, Mrs. Harriet 
Dunlop, Dane S. 

Dutton, Dewey A. 

Eller, A. D. 

Emldl, Mrs, M. E. 
Erickson. Gertrude 
Farmer, Marie E, 
Fisher, Josephine McC 
Foiled, Mrs. Minnie J. 
Fraser, Mary C. 
Freund, Miss C A. 
Gantz, Eleanor M. 

Getts, Clark H. 

Gilford, Anna 
Goertz* Rev. P. S. 
Gordon* Charlotte 
Hale, Henry P. 

Hartley, Mr. F, T. 
Hcarsey, Marguerite C. 
Reiser* Rev. A. D. 
Hennessey, Nicholas 
Him nan. Eleanor FI, 
Horton* Clara 
Hughes, Jasper S, 
Irvine. Alexander 
Jewell, Emily 
Kaeuper, FI. H. 
Kempton, Edith I., 
Ketch am. Rev. M.* E. 
Kravchuk, Witi. N. 
Krupp, Mrs. Peter C. 
Leighton, Frederic W. 
Linclemami, Floyd M. 
Longley* William E. 
Loosley, Robt. O. 

Lynes, Florence A. 


Markham, H. V. 
Marshall, E. Howard 
Martin, Mary R t 
M arvin, Donald 
McCracken, Loyd 
McDevitt, Joseph F. 
Miller, Mrs. C J. 

Miller, R. H. 
Montgomery* Win. E. 
Moore, Arthur N* 
Moore, J. 0. W. 

Mott, Miss S. M. 
Mullowney, John J. 

Mimger* Aleta Estes 
Norris, John Fox 
O'Brien, Mary 
Ostroff, Pasaya E. 
Patrick, Rev. Joseph H. 
Peat, Harold R, 

Rawson, Katharine Price 
Richards, Bertha 
Robertson, Charles T, 
Robinson, Rev. R. A. 
Robinson, Everett 
Root, G, A. 

Ryan, Della M. 

Scheve. Prof, Edw, B. 
Schneider, Robert 
Seiastin, Rev. John 
Semple* Mrs. Marion 
Sessions, Alanson 
Shafer, Helen Ayres 
Sherman, Jacob 
Shields, Rev t Paul A. 
Sichterman* Rev, N. S, 
Simpson* Rev. James C. 
Smith, Mr. & Mrs. R. A. 
Sprenger, William E. 
Standing, Josiah 
Stop her. Josephine 
T re ad way. Clay 
Tronchman. Clara 
Underhill, Trying W, 
Volmer r Rev. H. B. 
Washburn* Mrs, E, C 
Wieman, J. S. 

Williams, Rev. David R, 
Wiltkampcr* William 
Wilson* James C 
Winning, Charles D. 
Yarnall, William S. 
Yeomans, Rev. Wm. M. 
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The Future of the American F.o.R. 

Kirby Page. 

Part of an article recently published by The World To-morrow / the organ of the American F . 0 .R, 


T HE Fellowship of Reconciliation con¬ 
fronted a serious crisis when its Council 
met on December 16 th to determine 
future policy in the light of the replies to a 
questionnaire which had been mailed to its 
74 Co members. Perhaps the quickest way 
to come to grips with the issues involved is 
to examine a summary of all responses received 
by December a and. All this information* 
with the exception of answers from 93 persons, 
was in the hands of the Council when it met. 
The opinions of 1,089 m embers were registered 
as follows :— 

I. Do you believe that the F.o.R. should 
be primarily a religious fellowship and 
should emphasize the Christian approach 
to personal and social problems ? Yes* 
829 ' No, 199 . 

II P Put a check beside one of the paragraphs 
below which* from the point of view of 
your own position as to the struggles 
of workers or other under-privileged 
groups, seems to you best to express 
how far the F.o.R. should go. 

In seeking for a social order which 
will suffer no individual or group to be 
exploited for the profit or pleasure of 
another ” I believe the members and 
secretaries of the Fellowship should go 
so far as to :— 

[ 229 .]—tp Proclaim the ideal of such a social 
order and endeavour through methods 
of love, moral suasion and education 
to bring in the new order* but refuse 
to identify themselves with either the 
under-privileged class or the privileged 
class to the virtual exclusion of the 
other. 

[ 210 .]— 2 . Identify themselves with the just 
aims of the workers and under¬ 
privileged, and protest against the use 
of violence by the police, militia and 
under-privileged groups; raise and 
distribute relief to workers striking 
for a living wage; attempt peacefully 
to maintain the civil liberties of ex¬ 
ploited groups and espouse publicly 
their aims, but without the use of any 
form of coercion. 


[ 192 .]—?. Assist in organising the workers 
into unions and in leading them in 
strikes for a Jiving wage, and if need 
be in a non-violent general strike ; 
assist in organising the workers into 
a political party which will use non¬ 
violent political and economic coercive 
measures in order to secure the aboli¬ 
tion of capitalism, but dissociating 
themselves from any group that used 
armed violence to gain its end. 

[ 333 .]— 4 . In case the legal owners of the 
essential industries resort to armed 
force in an attempt to maintain or to 
regain control of their property, refuse 
to use violence against them, but offer 
to serve the workers as a social worker 
among their families* as a maintainer 
of food supplies, as a nurse or stretcher 
bearer, or in other non-violent ways. 
[ 106 .]— 5 . In the situation described in No. 4 
consent to the use of armed force if 
necessary to secure the advantage of 
the workers, but regretfully and only 
while the necessity for it continues. 
[ 19 .]— 6 , In anticipation of general class war¬ 
fare* assist in the arming of workers 
and in other ways prepare them for 
the struggle; when war is fully 
joined, urge workers to acts of violence 
and participate with them in such 
acts. 

III. Should the F.o.R. hold to non-violence 1 
in the class war as well as in international 
war ? Yes, 877 ; No, 97 . 

IV, A secretary of the F.o.R. should in 
my opinion resign if his position with 
reference to the class struggle Is 

II— 1 , 87 ; 2 , 41 ; 3 , 78 ; 4 , 51 ; 

5> 5^9; 6 > 79°* 

It is apparent that 80 per cent, of the persons . 
responding hold the opinion that the Fellow-. 
ship should remain primarily a religious 
movement, with a Christian emphasis. Con¬ 
cerning coercion and violence, the various 
attitudes may be classified as follows :— 

439 —or 40 per cent.—believe that the 
Fellowship should not advocate any 
form of coercion, 229 saying that the 
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F.o.R. should not identify itself exclu¬ 
sively with the under-privileged. 

5 25 —or 48 per cent.—favour identifica¬ 
tion with the workers and the use of 
non-violent coercion, but oppose the 
sanctioning or using of armed force. 

125 —or 12 per cent.—are convinced that 
the Fellowship should, under extreme 
circumstances, sanction or encourage the 
■ use of armed force in behalf of the 
l m , workers. 

The replies to No. III. serve as a check 
on the answers to the previous question. 
According to the committee that prepared 
the questionnaire, t the number of persons 
selecting II.-j plus the number selecting II .-6 
should be approximately equal to the number 
answering “ No ** to III. As a matter of 
fact, the number expressing the opinion that 
the Fellowship should M/hold to non-violence 
in the class war as well as in international war 
is to per cent, of those answering the question, 
as compared with 12 per cent, taking position 
or 11 ,- 6 . The evidence therefore seems con¬ 
clusive that 88 or 90 per ant. of the persons who 
replied desire to have the Fellowship remain pacifist 
in the class war. Although some 200 persons 
refrained from expressing an opinion con¬ 
cerning No, IV, 529 individuals believe that 
a secretary should resign if he holds position 
II.- 5 , while 790 believe that he should resign 
if he accepts position 1 I.- 6 . 

The returns available at the time of the 
Council meeting presented a picture almost 
exactly identical with the summary above, 
which includes later returns. 

With this information in hand, the Council 
decided that the Fellowship should remain 
acifist and that only resolute pacifists should 
e employed as secretaries, The significance 
of the F.o.R, Is found in its goal and its pro¬ 
cedure. It seeks “a social order which will 
suffer no individual or group to be exploited 
for the profit or pleasure of another ”, And, 
assuming that the replies which came in are 
typical of the opinions of the entire member¬ 
ship, 88 or 90 per cent, of the Fellowship 
repudiates armed action in seeking this objec¬ 
tive, The F.o.R, was founded in wartime 
as a pacifist movement and throughout its 
existence has been known as such. . . 

As the Council faces the future programme 
of the Fellowship, emphasis should be placed 
upon the fact that persons voting for II .-4 con¬ 
stitute the largest single grouping. It is therefore 


important to grasp the significance of this 
attitude. The position of the question in the 
scale indicates that the committee intended it 
to represent moving in the direction of coer¬ 
cion beyond that of II.- 3 —“how far the 
F.o.R. should go ”. I selected II .-4 as the 
position most nearly representing my own 
view on the assumption that it differs from 
IL -3 that its exponents are convinced that 
they should continue to support the workers in 
non-war like ways even if the victims of ex¬ 
ploitation retaliate with violence. Thus com¬ 
bined, this position may be stated as follows :— 
Assist in organising the workers into 
unions and in leading them in strikes for a 
living wage, and if need be in a non-violent 
general strike ; assist in organising the 
workers into a political party which will 
use non-violent political and economic 
coercive measures in order to secure the . 
abolition of capitalism. In case the legal 
owners of the essential industries resort to 
armed force in an attempt to maintain or 
to regain control of their property, refuse 
to use violence against them (or to sanction 
the use of armed force), but offer to serve 
the workers as a social worker among their 
tamilies, as a maintainer of food supplies, 
as a nurse or stretcher bearer, or in other 
non-violent ways (for example, as a journalist 
and publicist). 

That the Council does not propose to 
permit the Fellowship to move to the right 
is indicated by its action in authorizing the 
Chairman to appoint a special committee to 
canvass the possibilities of securing a new 
secretary who will not be more extreme than 
position II ,“4 and not hostile to that position ; 
and that it voted to continue the services of 
Charles Webber and Howard Kester, on the 
understanding that they continue to maintain 
resolute pacifism (to be evidenced by rejecting 
positions II.-j and JL- 6 ). To me it seems 
imperative that the Fellowship should main¬ 
tain on its staff two additional secretaries to 
supplement the effective service of Nevin 
Sayre, one to give primary attention to 
industrial problems, and the other to devote 
himself to race relations, A minimum pro¬ 
gramme demands support for two of the ablest, 
most experienced, and most radical pacifists in 
the country to co-operate in carrying forward 
the ideals and in demonstrating the strategy of 
the Fellowship. This is no time for retreat, but 
for vigorous and continuous advance. 





FELLOWSHIP IN FACING THE CRISIS 

By KIRBY PAGE 

HB magnitude of the odds against persons seek¬ 
ing radical changes in the present social order makes 
imperative fellowship in action, Power at the com* 
mand of vested interests is so immeasurable and 
opposition to drastic alterations is so vigorous that 
religious revolutionists will be picked off one by one- 
tin less they band themselves together. It is highly 
important therefore that in every community there 
be formed fellowships through which resolute advo¬ 
cates of a new social order may act collectively in 
defense of freedom of speech and press and organisa¬ 
tion, and through which a collective impact may be 
made upon the public mind. 

DETERMINED MINORITIES 

That these fellowships should ignore creedal and 
denominational boundaries and embrace men and 
women from different churches and communions is 
highly desirable. Intimate groups of this character 
are able to exercise influence far beyond their numeri¬ 
cal strength* In cities of one hundred thousand 
population, a determined minority of one hundred 
resolute religionists campactly bound together could 
render incalculable assistance in strengthening labor 
unions, consumers cooperatives and political socialism. 
In small communities a score of religious radicals 
united in close fellowship could accomplish wonders. 
In metropolitan communities a determined fellow* 
ship of even five hundred informed and energetic 
persons could wield tremendous power. 

Such fellowships are actually springing up in nu¬ 
merous communities. It is natural and desirable that 
they should assume many forms. But there is also 
a substantial advantage to be gained by united action 
on the part of these various fellowships. Some of 
us are enthusiastic over the possibilities of the Fellow¬ 
ship of Reconciliation becoming an agency through 
which a rapidly increasing number nf pacifist revolu¬ 
tionists may function corporately, 

STRENGTH IN UNION 

It is imperative that men and women who because 
of their faith in non-violent methods have untpiali- 
fiedly repudiated the war method and determined not 
to sanction or to participate in any future war among 
nations, classes, or races, should band themselves to¬ 


gether for thought and prayer and action. The 
Fellowship of Reconciliation is composed of such 
individuals in more than twenty nations. It is a 
group of men and women of many nations and races 
who recognize the unity of the worldwide human 
family and wish to explore the possibilities of love 
for discovering truth* dispelling antagonism and re¬ 
conciling people, despite all differences, in a friendly 
society. They believe that love, such as that seen 
preeminently in Jesus, must serve as the true guide 
for personal conduct under all circumstances; and 
they seek to demonstrate this love as the effective 
force for overcoming evil and transforming society 
into a creative fellowship. 

THE FELLOWSHIP OF RECONCILIATION ' 

Although members do not bind themselves to any 
exact form of words— 

They refuse to participate in any war, or to 
sanction military preparations; they work to abolish 
war and to foster good will among nations, races 
and classes; 

They strive to build a social order which will 
suffer no individual or group to be exploited for 
the profit or pleasure of another, and which will 
assure to all the means for realizing the best possi¬ 
bilities of life; 

They advocate such ways of dealing with offend¬ 
ers against society as shall transform the wrong¬ 
doer rather than inflict retributive punishment; 

They endeavor to show reverence for personality 
—4a the home, in the education of children, in 
association with those of other classes, nationali¬ 
ties and races; 

They seek to avoid bitterness and contention, and 
to maintain the spirit of self-giving love while 
engaged in the struggle to achieve these purposes. 
It is intended that members shall work out these 
purposes in their own ways. There is no uniform 
program of social reconstruction to which all are 
committed. The movement depends not upon a 
large number of nominal adherents, but upon those 
who, accepting the principles fully for themselves, 
will give time individually and in groups to thinking 
out what is implied, and will set themselves seriously 
to apply their conclusions. Such an endeavor inevh 
tabiy brings a consciousness of insufficiency; but 
strength and wisdom, far beyond the limits of our 




■ 


present experience, are available to all who open 
their lives to the leading of the Spirit of God. 

The Fellowship in the United States maintains 
a national office in New York City, 2929 Broadway; 
a southern office in Atlanta, 252 Winona Drive, 
Decatur, Georgia; arid a western office in Los Angeles, 
553 South Western Avenue, Los Angeles, California. 

A WAY YOU CAN HELP 

There are now about 8,000 members in this coun¬ 
try. Its officers and a score of volunteer field repre¬ 
sentatives are prepared to visit various cities and 
consult with interested persons about the possibility 
of establishing or strengthening local groups of the 
Fellowship. But the question as to whether or not 
local groups of religious radicals function through 
the specific agency of the Fellowship of Reconciliation 
is less important than that they bind themselves to¬ 
gether in fellowship in prayer and thought and action. 
It is important that we draw heavily upon fellowship 
as a means of grace and a source of power. 

—Reprinted from the Christian Century. 

SUPPORT 

For imaintaining amt extending tin work of the Fellow¬ 
ship there is no fixed membership fee, hut members give 
what they can contribute in money or personal effort, or 
both. It is expected that a minimum contribution of $2,00 
a year, payable semi-annually if necessary, will be made. 
This amount secures the mailing to contributors of alt pub¬ 
lications. For students this contribution can be reduced to 
one dollar. No person should refrain from uniting with 
the Fellowship because of inability to assist financially. The 
essential bond of union is a sincere sharing of the Fellow¬ 
ship's purpose . 

Please detach here and mail to 
FELLOWSHIP OF RECONCILIATION 
2929 Broadway New York City 

Application for Membership 

.19.. 

I am in agreement with the principles of the Fel¬ 
lowship of Reconciliation, and, desiring to join in 
the working out of these principles, ask to be en¬ 
rolled as a Member. 

Name........................... 

(Mr., Mrs., Miss, Prof., Rev., etc.) 

Street ........ 

City and State. 

Occupation ........ 

Member of what religious body?... 
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WHY PACIFISM HOLDS ME 

by John Nevin Sayre* 


T HERE hangs in my study a 
picture of Christ, seated on the 
Mount of Olives, gazing at Jeru¬ 
salem. I am looking at it today because 
the news has just come of Hitler's 
ruthless seizure of Austria. My tele- 
phone has been ringing and a re¬ 
porter demanding my opinion as to 
whether the course which Schuschnigg 
had followed was pacifism and what I, 
as a pacifist thought about it. I am re¬ 
flecting and* going back over some of 
the high points of pacifism in my life. 
Is pacifism adequate to meet aggres¬ 
sion? 

I. 

As I look at Jesus with his gaze fixed 
on Jerusalem I think first of the aggres¬ 
sions of Rome. Pontius Pilate and the 
Legions of the Gentiles occupied the 
holy city of Jesus’ people, the city whose 
name was peace, They showed no mercy 
to Jewish patriots who dared strike for 
their nation’s freedom against Rome’s 
imperial aggression. When Jesus was a 
growing boy, Judas of Galilee had made 
insurrection and seized the city of 
Sepphoris where Roman military sup¬ 
plies were stored. His revolt spread 
throughout Galilee, Judea and beyond 
Jordan. Then the Romans took terrible 
revenge. Varus with his legions swept 
forward along Rome's roads, laid siege to 
Sepphoris, captured it, burnt it to the 
ground and sold its inhabitants into 
slavery. Outside of Jerusalem he exe¬ 
cuted 2000 Jewish patriots on crosses. 
Sepphoris was but three miles away 
from Nazareth where Jesus at this time 
was a boy of ten. 

*Former editor The World Tomorrow } 
Chairman International Fellowship of Recon¬ 
ciliation, American Fellowship Reconciliation, 
and National Peace Conference. 


Jesus seated on the Mount of Olives 
forsees a similar fate in store for Jerusa¬ 
lem. His heart bleeds for the women 
and children and for his country. He 
wants to prevent it, but he is unable. He 
had called upon his countrymen to love 
these Romans, to go two miles with 
them when compelled to go one, to 
carry their burdens, to treat them as 
brothers, as children of God, to pray for 
them in the moments of their greatest 
aggression. How foolish, how unrealis¬ 
tic, how morally' wrong did such counsel 
seem to the men of Jerusalem. They 
preferred Barabbas. 

So on the one side of the picture in 
my study there is the city with its tem¬ 
ple, its leaders of public opinion, its edu¬ 
cational, economic and patriotic inter¬ 
ests and the whole mass of its citizens 
convinced that the pacifism of Jesus is 
futile. On the other side of the picture— 
and of the argument—there is just one 
lonely tragic man. He knows that his 
pacifist way will not be tried. And he 
has an utterly real view of what then 
will happen. Since his countrymen will 
refuse to follow the things that belong 
unto peace, a judgment of natural con¬ 
sequence will overwhelm the city. 

II. 

It is the spring of 1914. I am in the 
holy land at Caesarea Philippi. I have 
climbed a mountain back of the city to 
view the ruins of an ancient castle which 
the Crusaders built there in 1139. The 
castle had occupied a commanding site, 
and massive ruins still bear witness to 
what must have been one of the most 
magnificent fortresses that the Cru¬ 
saders ever reared. They built it to se¬ 
cure their hold on the land of Jesus 
which they had wrested from the Turk. 















The collective armed might of Europe 
had gone forth blessed by Holy Church 
to roll back the aggression of the infidel 
from the Saviour’s tomb* And this time 
the situation was not like that which 
Jesus faced when Rome’s legions had 
the preponderant force. Now dominant 
might was in the hands of Christians. 
The Crusaders took Jerusalem from the 
anti-Christian foe, they took Ceasarea 
Philippi, they proclaimed sway over 
Palestine. They were successful. 

I can imagine that on an afternoon 
about the year 1140 a devout Crusader 
Knight on watch on the castle wall may 
have meditated upon Jesus’ visit to 
Caesarea Philippi where the fisherman 
Peter first hailed him as the Christ. Let 
us suppose that this Crusader was a 
deeply sincere Christian, a man who had 
left home, fortune and love in personal 
surrender to the belief that God willed 
him to go to Christ’s war. As he looked 
far out across the plains and to the blue 
of distant hills, the whole land swept 
bare of the Infidel’s soldiers, and as he 
reflected upon the security of the strong¬ 
est and most modern of die Crusader 
fortresses, did he, I wonder, remem¬ 
ber that strange conversation wherein 
Jesus had so vehemently rebuked Simon 
Peter? 

Here at this place, named after Cae¬ 
sar, with the signs and symbols of Cac- 
sarism all around, Jesus bad sought to 
prepare his disciples to go with him to 
Jerusalem and to meet aggression in the 
pacifist way. It was the way of willingly 
receiving violence at the hands of ag¬ 
gressors but refusing always to do any 
violence to them. Jesus had perceived 
that to impose suffering upon men 
when they do evil tends to harden thdr 
hearts and make them stubborn in re¬ 
sistance like Pharoah of old. And he 
saw that violence, the instrument of 
Satan, even when used against aggres¬ 
sors, invariably began to corrupt and 


possess all those who trusted in it for 
their defense. Violence answered by vio¬ 
lence immediately set up a competition 
in violence. It promised victory to 
whomever could do the worst violence 
and it opened the way for the steep 
descent of all participants into passion, 
fear, hatred, malice and all uncharitable- 
ness. So the end for everybody was de¬ 
struction. “All they that take the sword 
shall perish with the sword.” 

Over against this way of men, God 
had revealed his better way of coping 
with aggression. That way for both na¬ 
tion and individual had been forecast by 
Isaiah. The prophet had seen the destiny 
of Israel as chosen to give law to the 
nations, not with sanctions of force, like 
Rome, but by the sanction of faithful en¬ 
durance of persecution. As a nation will¬ 
ing to suffer in unwavering fidelity to 
Moses’ law it would one day be vindi¬ 
cated by the conversion of the Gentile 
peoples to see the significance of the 
truth that Moses had revealed. Through 
the sufferings of the righteous thdr eyes 
would be opened. Therefore Israel’s 
resistance to pagan aggression and her 
supreme service to God was cast in the 
role of national passive suffering for 
truth. 

Jesus accepted this insight as truth 
and duty for individuals too. He appar¬ 
ently thought of his approaching cruci¬ 
fixion in Jerusalem as a fulfilment of 
Isaiah 53 and at Caesarea Philippi he 
sought especially to explain this the far- 
reaching significance of the pacifist way 
to Ids disciples. In setting his face to go 
to Jerusalem to meet the aggressions of 
the chief priests, Pharisees and Romans, 
he was not neutral to aggression nor 
isolating himself from the sufferings of 
his brethren, the common people. But 
Jesus’ way of help to them was to put 
to the test his own and his Father’s non¬ 
violent mode of dealing with violence 
and aggression. By taking the blows of 


aggression on his own body and by suf¬ 
fering on a felon’s cross he would show 
how mightily God’s spiritual force of 
good could avail against material evil. 

Simon Peter and the other disciples 
who had come to the point of accepting 
Jesus as Israel’s Messiah, were still far 
from accepting this interpretation of the 
Messianic role. But Jesus told them 
there could be no compromise, no wa¬ 
vering. They could not be his disciples 
unless they also would embrace his paci¬ 
fism as symbolized in the cross. When 
Peter then tempted Jesus to swerve from 
this course, Christ’s answer, quick as a 
flash, and reminiscent of an earlier temp¬ 
tation in the wilderness, was “Get thee 
behind me, Satan!” 

If now we could suppose that our 
Crusader knight mused at all on these 
things as he strode back and forth upon 
the castle wall overlooking Caesarea 
Philippi might he not like Simon Peter 
have begun to qualify the Master’s say¬ 
ings? I can imagine him soliloquizing 
to himself in this wise: 

“Jesus lived in very different times 
from mine. He was right in counseling 
non-resistance to Rome. His followers, 
even all his countrymen would have 
been too unequally matched against the 
numerical superiority and military ef¬ 
ficiency of the Romans. Besides, Jesus 
was expecting the end of the world with¬ 
in a generation. In those circumstances 
it was good religion and good sense to 
suffer and endure the aggression of 
Rome in the interim. But in my day 
the situation is quite changed. A thou¬ 
sand years have gone by and the end of 
the world is not yet, but the little hand¬ 
ful of Jesus’ disciples has increased to a 
host. It can now raise an army with 
banners, horsemen, fortresses, and the 
full equipment of war. Look at this 
casde constructed of solid rock on this 
impregnable mount. Issuing from its 
stronghold Christ’s knights in shining 


armour can ride out and defend from 
the Turk’s banditry the peaceful pil¬ 
grims who make long and arduous jour¬ 
ney to this Holy Land. Surely it is right 
and sensible for Christians to use the 
sword for this just purpose. And this 
castle guarantees a practical security 
which Jesus could not promise his first 
followers in the primitive days of his 
religion.” 

So might the Knight, the Crusaders 
and the Holy Catholic Church have 
looked at things in realistic fashion in 
1139. The castle was defensive arma¬ 
ment, symbol of a substantial force that 
the benighted Turks could understand. 
What would they care for the words of 
Jesus or a theory of pacifism to which 
they, infidels and bandits, most certainly 
did not subscribe? 

Yet the armed castle fell inside of 
twenty-five years and it is a ruin unto 
this day. But the words of Christ are 
not in ruin. When I went through 
Palestine in April, 1914, I found build¬ 
ings which the Crusaders had construct¬ 
ed for Christian churches being used 
as Mohammedan mosques. Though a 
multitude of Christians bad drawn the 
sword to defend the sacred sites and 
soil, how little that kind of valour 
availed! And what of the Great War 
when the armies of Britain with tanks, 
machine guns and airplanes swept into 
the Holy Land and Allenby captured 
Jerusalem and took it from the Turk? 
Let General Allenby reply. Twenty 
years later in his Rectorial address at 
Edinburgh University he said: 

“Wars have been usually waged—in 
olden days—for the spoils of victory; 
increase of territory; acquisition of 
wealth; even glory to the victor. That 
lust for expansion is not yet quite dead; 
but the glory of conquest is departing; 
its gains are Dead Sea fruit. . . 

“All they that take the sword shall 
perish with the sword,” said Jesus— 



















‘'Except ye repent ye shall all likewise 
perish.... Oh Jerusalem, Jerusalem.... 
Heaven and earth shall pass away but 
my words shall not pass away.” The 
centuries since appear to show that there 
was something more than an interim 
ethic to Christ’s pronouncement of paci¬ 
fist truth. 

III. 

Again the scene changes. I am think¬ 
ing now of my great great grandfather, 
the Reverend John Sayre who was min¬ 
ister in the Anglican Church at Fair- 
field, Connecticut in the days of the 
American Revolution. In the year 1779 
he was visited by a committee of patriots 
who asked him to subscribe to "a paper 
stiled an association” which would have 
required him to refuse hospitality to the 
enemy and to support the war against 
Great Britain. John Sayre refused to 
sign the paper and embodied his reasons 
in a letter to the committee, from which 
I now quote: 

“The first clause contains a recital of some 
of those things which are charged against the 
mother country as unconstitutional, and there¬ 
fore, unwarrantable exertions of power on her 
part and of the resolutions of the ‘United Col- 
onis’ on their part to resist by force of arms 
the measures prescribed by the parent state and 
to die or be free. I beg (’tho* unworthy) to be 
considered as a servant of the gospel of Christ, 
who am informed by one of its inspired preach¬ 
ers that 'the weapons of our warfare are not 
“carnal but might thro* God to the bringing of 
every thought to the obedience of Christ** which 
expressions plainly designate them to be spir¬ 
itual; I dare not therefore promise to take up 
and use any carnal arms at all. 

“The second clause of the paper now before 
me contains a hearty approbation of the Con¬ 
tinental Association and a resolution ‘faith¬ 
fully to observe the same* without any equivo¬ 
cation or mental reservation. There is one part 
of that association (especially as it has been 
practised upon here) with which I dare not 
promise to comply; my conscience will not per¬ 
mit me to act upon it and our common master 
has commanded me to let my ‘yea be yea and 
my nea be nea’ and I am also enjoined to speak 
the ‘truth to my neighbor in love.’ I must not 


therefore gentlemen equivocate with you. The 
part I mean is that which prohibits me from 
extending the kind offices of humanity and 
hospitality to any who may refuse to be bound 
by it. The Savior of the world, whose servant 
I am, hath commanded ine to feed the hungry, 
to give drink to the thirsty, to clothe the naked, 
to take in the stranger or traveller, to give to 
him that asketh of me and not to turn away 
from him who would lx>rrow of me. Here it 
will be to no purpose to say that such or such 
are mine enemies because our Lord hath ex¬ 
pressly and that in an especial manner com¬ 
manded me to extend my good offices to mine 
enemies as such. And I beg the committee to 
remember that the ministers of the Gospel arc 
in a particular manner commanded to keep 
hospitality. 

“The first paragraph of the last clause in the 
association sent me I have spoken to already: 
The remainder commences with a declaration 
that we notice and gratefully acknowledge the 
divine interposition in favor of all our warlike 
enterprises, crowning them with most unparal¬ 
leled success, f know not gentlemen that this, 
if it be true, is 3 proper rule for Christians to 
judge on concerning the goodness or badness of 
any cause of this kind in controversy; for his¬ 
tory, sacred and prophane, furnisheth us with 
many instances in which we shall all agree in 
saying that the most unjust cause did not al¬ 
ways meet an overthrow, nor the most just 
prosper. 1 look on the present Unnatural War 
as being a just judgment of God on the people 
of Old England as well as on us Americans 
for our many crying offences against His most 
holy laws; and a loud call to a sincere and im¬ 
mediate return to Him and to our duty. It is 
therefore a constant part of iny prayers to Him 
who does not afflict willingly nor grieve die 
children of men that He would make it effectual 
to the production of a true and general refor¬ 
mation in both countries to the glory of His 
Mercy. 

“I take it for granted that the design of this 
association is to make a discrimination between 
the friends of America and her liberties and 
the enemies of both. And I now beg the com¬ 
mittee to believe me when I declare in the pres¬ 
ence of Him who knows all hearts and before 
whom I am finally to be judged in that awful 
day when the secrets of all hearts shall be re¬ 
vealed that I am a most sincere friend to both. 
America is my native country — All my con¬ 
nections are in it—I have enjoyed the liberty 
and plenty of it thro the goodness of God too 
long and too thankfully not to be sensible of 
the value of both and to desire a continuance 
of them if it be his will. . . . After this open 


testimony \ cannot fear gentlemen that you 
will run any risque of breaking the ninth com- 
mandmem by advertising me as an enemy to 
my country. 

“Praying that infinite wisdom may guide 
the councils of my country, infinite power pro¬ 
tect her in all her lawful privileges, and infinite 
love pardon our misdoings and comfort us here 
and forever.-—-I subscribe myself, gentlemen, 
your sincere friend and servant in Christ Jesus." 

John Sayre’s pacifism as evidenced in 
the foregoing letter did not prove ac¬ 
ceptable to his fellow townsmen. At one 
time his house was beset by two hundred 
American militiamen who were only 
dissuaded from attacking it by the as¬ 
surance that his wife was too ill to be 
removed. However some months later 
he did his best to save the town from 
being burnt by the British when they 
invaded Fairfield under General Tryon. 
A letter from the pastor of the Congre¬ 
gational Church written a week after 
the town had been reduced to ashes 
states that “Mr. Sayre, the Church of 
England missionary, begged the Gen¬ 
eral to spare the town, but was denied. 
He then begged that some few houses 
might be spared as a shelter for those 
who could provide habitations nowhere 
else; this was denied also.” The whole 
town was burned including the parson¬ 
age of John Sayre, who found himself in 
a moment with his wife and eight small 
children entirely destitute of everything 
except the garments in which they were 
dad. As a refugee and without any 
pledge of protection or promise of help 
from the British he sought shelter for 
his family on hoard a British fleet in the 
harbor, which eventually took them to 
New York. He was invited to a parish 
at Huntington, Long Island, but when 
he had been there but a few days, the 
house at which he was staying was en¬ 
tered by a party of patriots from Con¬ 
necticut who after a diligent search re¬ 
tired without doing injury or taking 
anything away. When the Revolution 


was over he emigrated to Canada where 
he died in 1784. On the face of things 
it would Seem that Iris pacifism had been 
almost completely a failure. 

But the story has a sequel worth con¬ 
sidering. Tiie memory of John Sayre, 
which had been handed on to me was 
that of a Tory, a pro-British sympathiz¬ 
er who chose the wrong side. But in 
1917 it happened that I also was rector 
of an American church in war time 
when patriotic committees visited the 
clergy asking them to subscribe to Lib¬ 
erty Loans and to use the church to 
build up war morale. I refused to do 
this and a pacifist cousin of mine heard 
about it and sent me the letter of con¬ 
scientious objection which John Sayre 
had written one hundred and twenty- 
eight years before. Then for the first 
time I realized that he was not un¬ 
patriotic toward America nor “pro- 
German” but a Christian pacifist faithful 
to the mandates of his Lord. His argu¬ 
ments against prostituting the Church 
and Christianity to war were drawn 
from the same New Testament teaching 
that I was using. His pacifism and Iris 
sufferings beaten down to earth and 
buried in oblivion had risen from the 
dead and they helped sustain me against 
the pressure of war madness. 

How strange that pacifism so often 
crucified and defeated keeps coming 
back generation after generation! Why 
do the aggressors not finish it? Has it a 
kind of resurrection force? Is it sown 
in weakness but later raised in power? 
Is it a keystone for civilization which 
the builders have unwisely rejected? 

IV. 

My recollection now turns to a con¬ 
versation I had with President Wilson 
in the White House toward the end of 
August in 1918. I had gone to see him 
because an issue of The World To¬ 
morrow, a magazine launched eight 





















months earlier by the pacifist Fellow¬ 
ship of Reconciliation, had been de¬ 
clared by the post office authorities to be 
unmailable. There were certain articles 
by Norman Thomas, John Haynes 
Holmes, Frederick Libby and others 
which it was felt should not circulate 
through the United States mails. I 
showed a marked copy to the President 
and said that in a war to make the world 
safe for democracy America should not 
suppress the sincere expression of Chris¬ 
tian opinion in our own land. The 
President, next day, took the matter up 
in the Cabinet and, overruling Mr. 
Burleson, released both The World To¬ 
morrow and The Nation which was 
being held up at the same time. What 
I remember most vividly now is the 
quiet talk which ensued between the 
President and myself by his fireside after 
he had placed my copy of The World 
Tomorrow in his desk drawer. 

News had just come of the success of 
our arms at Chateau-Thiery. American 
troops were winning their first engage¬ 
ments in France, the Germans were 
being pushed back rapidly, it looked as 
if an Allied victory were at last definitely 
in sight. In a few months or less the 
war might be over, The President was 
elated. 

He outlined some of the things he 
would do when victory was secured. He 
said he realized that the war aims of 
the Allies were not absolutely pure, but 
he was confident that the United States 
which was contributing so materially 
to the winning of the war would be able 
to control the terms of the peace. It was 
to be a just peace; and within the United 
States he, the war President, now had 
the whip hand and would control. 
Therefore the chief necessity at the mo¬ 
ment was a unified nation to support 
him. He knew things about Russia, for 
instance, which Norman Thomas could 
not know. (It was Mr. Thomas’ article 


criticising the Administration’s policy 
in regard to Russia that had been one 
of the things to which the Postmaster 
General had objected.) The President 
said that Mr. Thomas and the rest of 
us should put more trust in him. He 
would prevent unjust gains. He said, 
“Do you think I can ever look a returned 
American soldier in the eye if anybody 
gets selfish profits out of his sacrifices 
in this war?” 

In reply I spoke of the Christian paci¬ 
fist view that war was a devil’s method 
out of which good would not come. The 
President conceded that if you hold up 
almost any national procedure “against 
the white light of the Cross, it looks 
gray.” But he had to do what was rela¬ 
tively good. He advised against “the in¬ 
decent exposure of our private opinions 
in public.” He argued the case well, if 
a man ever did, for Christian support 
of him in that particular war. Almost 
he had me converted, yet the authority 
of Jesus’ pacifism held me from going 
over. Although I could not then refute 
the apparent realism of the President’s 
words, I suspected that the post-war 
years might show them, after all, to have 
rested not on reality but illusion. And 
so they did. 

V. 

So today, when I contemplate the ela¬ 
tion of Hitler in a moment of world 
resounding success, and when I reflect 
upon the successful advance of Japan’s 
airplanes and armies or the brutalities 
of Franco in Spain, I am not giving up 
my pacifism nor concluding that if it 
were tried it could not win against ag¬ 
gression. The trouble in the interna¬ 
tional scene today is not that pacifism 
has failed. Disaster has come, like 
the judgment which Jesus prophesied 
against Jerusalem, because our civiliza¬ 
tion has refused to try the methods of 
peace. 


We rejected the things of peace in the 
nineteenth century imperialism that cul¬ 
minated in the World War. We rejected 
them all through those terrible years 
1914-1918. We rejected them in the 
Treaty of Versailles and the unforgive¬ 
ness and economic nationalism which 
followed. America, Britain and the 
democratic countries are rejecting them 
no less than other nations even to this 
day since we hold fast to that great 
portion of the earth which we possess 
and all sorts of economic advantages and 
monopolies, refusing to share with Less 
fortunate and impoverished peoples a 
measure of the power that is ours. We 
have not given self-determination to all 
our colonies nor to those taken from 
Germany, nor have we offered to hand 
over all colonies not ready for self gov¬ 
ernment to an international body which 
would develop them for self-government 
and administer them meanwhile for the 
benefit of their native peoples and regu¬ 
late their financial, economic and immi¬ 
gration policies as regards outside coun¬ 
tries on a basis of equal opportunity for 
all. In a word, we satisfied powers 
cleave to empire though we may not 
covet it as do others who possess it not. 

Similarly, Great Britain, the United 
States and France have not relinquished 
their armaments. Although we build 
them up in part because we fear aggres¬ 
sion, it is at least equally true that we 
maintain them in order to rule and de¬ 
fend the territorial and economic em¬ 
pires to which we cleave. There is there¬ 
fore a considerable element of self- 
righteousness and Phariseeism in all our 
talk about “national defense,” “orderly 
processes in international affairs,” “ag¬ 
gressor nations” and so on. We see the 
mote in the eye of an aggressor nation— 
and it is there right enouhg—but we 
cannot see clearly to pull it out until we 
have first taken the beam put of the eye 
that is our own. 


Military sanctions and economic boy¬ 
cotts—whether governmental or private 
—are not the cure for this state of things. 
They might easily make a bad matter 
much worse but they will not arrest the 
spread of aggression and national self- 
righteousness and war. 

Justice and pacifism therefore call to 
the nations in our time most of all for a 
great act of moral repentance. Which 
nation, or group of nations will lead the 
way ? Who will make ready in the inter¬ 
national jungle of fear and armed vio¬ 
lence, the true preparedness of the Lord, 
ihe way for the Kingdom of Peace? 
George Lambury sounded the call clar¬ 
ion clear when at the moment of Musso¬ 
lini’s incursion into Ethiopia he called 
upon the British Government “to sum¬ 
mon a new world conference, for the 
one single purpose of discussing how the 
vast stores of national resources and the 
tremendous unsatisfied markets of the 
world can be organized and regulated 
for the service of mankind.” In the 
London Times he wrote, “It is said the 
moment is not opportune. I disagree. 
Now is the day and now is the hour 
when action must be taken if we are to 
save ourselves from the fate which 
threatens us.” 

George Lansbury took his appeal 
face-to-face to Van Zeeland, Stanley 
Baldwin,, Neville Chamberlain, Leon 
Blum, Roosevelt, Hitler and Mussolini. 
That was pacifism’s call for constructive 
repentance—a true answer to aggres¬ 
sion. Even at the eleventh hour repent¬ 
ance of that sort might save us. 

But the call may not be heeded. There¬ 
fore pacifist Christians in Europe and 
America should prepare themselves to 
be ready in case the judgment for un¬ 
repentance comes. They should train 
themselves now in spiritual resources. 
Week by week and month by month 
they should meet together in truth¬ 
seeking, God-searching, intimate small 





















groups in the localities where they live. 
And like the best of the Monastic Orders 
in the Dark Ages they should practice 
pacifist discipline, preparing themselves 
to keep alive the arts of peace and em¬ 
body the compassion of the Divine 
Mercy in benighted days when totali¬ 
tarian war and dictatorship may rule. 

I am looking again at my picture of 
Jesus on the Mount of Olives gazing at 


Jerusalem destined for destruction. It is 
a sombre prospect and I think he must 
be looking ever more sadly at civiliza¬ 
tion’s thousand cities of today. Yet I 
believe he is saying to the little com¬ 
panies of pacifists confronted with ag¬ 
gression and threats of war, “Fear not 
little flock, It is your Father’s good 
pleasure to give you his kingdom.” 


PACIFISM CAN STOP AGGRESSION 

Why I Am Still a Pacifist 
by Kirby Page* 


W HEN confronted with Hitler, 
Mussolini and Japanese mili¬ 
tarists, can a reasonable and 
sensitive person be a pacifist? In view 
of the fate of Ethiopia, Spain and China, 
what basis is there for confidence in 
non-warlike means of resisting aggres¬ 
sors ? 

Intelligent answers to these questions 
require a clear understanding of the 
nature of modern war and deep insight 
into the reasons why dictators are now 
riding high. The more thoroughly I ex¬ 
plore this territory, the more resolutely 
do I cling to my long-maintained paci¬ 
fist convictions. For numerous reasons 
I am unable to approve of the method 
of war for any purpose, and feel im¬ 
pelled to reiterate constantly my deter¬ 
mination to refrain under all circum¬ 
stances from using or relying upon the 
weapons of war. 

i. War Is the World Evil 
War is a combination of all the most 
terrible iniquities. Another world war 
cannot legitimately be regarded as a 
lesser evil. All the lesser evils would be 
enormously aggravated and extended in 
the event of a general conflagration 
throughout the earth. If two great 
powers engage in armed hostilities un¬ 
der prevailing circumstances, the like¬ 
lihood is high that the fighting will 
spread to many other countries; there¬ 
fore, in determining our attitudes we 
must reckon on the eventuality of a 
world war. 

War means fascism. Let this fact con- 
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stitutc the cornerstone of clear thinking. 
Wartime dictatorships will surely be es¬ 
tablished in all belligerent nations: con¬ 
scription of life will be resorted to, dras¬ 
tic controls over labor will be estab¬ 
lished, and extreme regimentation of 
the national life will be inaugurated. In 
the event of war, prices will rise far 
more rapidly than the income of the 
masses, the national debt, already high, 
will increase substantially, and conse¬ 
quently inflation will be unavoidable 
and money will lose much of its pur¬ 
chasing power. Privation and repres¬ 
sion will certainly create serious indus¬ 
trial unrest. As the war is prolonged 
and the burdens on the masses become 
insufferable, civil war in many belliger¬ 
ent countries is highly probable. We 
should never forget that the World War 
was followed by civil war in several 
European nations. 

The authors of the Industrial Mobili¬ 
zation Plan, bearing the signatures of 
the Secretary of War and the Secretary 
of the Navy, kept this factor in mind 
when they wrote the paragraph dealing 
with its duration. Instead of providing 
that the various aspects of the dictator¬ 
ship shall come to an end when an armis¬ 
tice is agreed upon or when a peace 
treaty is signed, the official recommen¬ 
dation is that the Industrial Mobiliza¬ 
tion Plan shall not come to an end until 
six months after such time as the Presi¬ 
dent choses to declare an end to the 
emergency. 

The effort to destroy dictatorship by 
establishing dictatorship will, if adopt¬ 
ed, prove to be as futile and disastrous 
as was the 1914-1918 endeavor to end 
war by waging war. Never let the fact 
be forgotten: war means fascism. 
























War means hatred and bestiality . The 
peoples of belligerent lands are always 
drenched with propaganda. Consider 
the effects on the American public if an 
effective and extensive propaganda bu¬ 
reau plays upon fears of the Yellow 
Peril, Hitler’s nazism and Mussolini’s 
fascism. An avalanche of distortion and 
falsehood will be turned upon us 
through the press, the movies, the radio, 
the billboard, the placard, the handbill 
and innumerable other channels. 

This national orgy of venom will 
again corrupt religion, in spite of the 
fact that a minority of religious people 
will remain true to their pacifist con¬ 
victions. After extensive and continuous 
travel throughout the United S tates, 
having spoken in twenty-five states since 
October, / hold the deliberate judgment 
that the number of conscientious objec¬ 
tors to all war is steadily increasing, even 
though there have been numerous re¬ 
cent departures from the pacifist fold. 
Nevertheless, millions of kindly people 
will in the event of war utter ferocious 
petitions to a war-god and the mantle 
of religion will again be spread over 
atrocity. 

War means slaughter . Even a defen¬ 
sive war must be waged by resolute at¬ 
tack, a swift offense being considered 
the best defense. If the United States, 
France, Great Britain, and Soviet Russia 
take up arms, they will to the extent 
possible fight on the enemies’ soil. Ger¬ 
many, Italy and Japan will if possible 
be invaded. Bombardment, air raids and 
blockade will be used to win the war. 
High explosives will be hurled from 
mighty guns and dropped from air¬ 
planes. Incendiary bombs will set fire to 
huge cities and poison gas will be re¬ 
leased from the $ky over densely popu¬ 
lated areas. The blockade will again be 
used to strangle and starve peoples into 
submission. 


Even though Hitler, Mussolini, and 
the Japanese military leaders were re¬ 
moved from power through war and 
their nations were brought to utter ruin, 
security and prosperity would not there¬ 
by be achieved. Another Versailles treaty 
would only rai.se up a new crop of dicta¬ 
tors and produce further wars. Civil 
wars in various lands would extend and 
deepen the chaos until the very founda¬ 
tions of orderly society would be under¬ 
mined. 

War a lesser evil? On the contrary, 
war is a vast combination of all the 
worst evils which afflict mankind. 

2. War Is Therefore Unchristian 

Did Jesus bring a distinctive message 
concerning methods of resisting evil and 
of building a good society? What was 
his attitude toward the Roman prob¬ 
lem? Was he concerned because of the 
ruinous exploitation of his people by the 
pagan invader? The evidence leaves no 
room for doubt that both he and his 
contemporaries believed that his method 
stood in sharp contrast to the popular 
policy. When Pilate offered to free a 
prisoner, the multitude demanded the 
release of Barrabas and the crucifixion 
of Jesus, because the former was a pa¬ 
triotic rebel who had committed murder 
in a revolt against Rome and because 
the latter had categorically refused to 
become a Zealot and to participate in 
armed action against the invading ty¬ 
rant. In order to be clearly understood, 
Jesus contrasted his method with that of 
Judas Maccabeas, who a century and a 
half earlier had succeeded in driving the 
invader out through armed rebellion 
and who had established an independ¬ 
ent Jewish nation which remained free 
until 60 B.C. “It was said of old . . . 
but I say to you I” If Jesus had been per¬ 
suaded to become a leader of the Zealots 
and had succeeded in winning freedom 
through the sword, his significance in 


history would have been comparable to 
that of Judas Maccabeas and a hundred 
other valiant military leaders. 

In the twentieth century as well as in 
the first century, Jesus’ way stands in 
sharp contrast to the method of war. 
If the destruction of Berlin and Rome 
and Tokyo by explosive and fire; if the 
slaughtering of the German and the 
Italian and the Japanese peoples by 
mangling, burning, poisoning and starv¬ 
ing them indiscriminately; if a world¬ 
wide debauchery of venomous hatred 
and the transformation of compassion¬ 
ate individuals into infuriated patriots— 
if these are not contrary to the teaching 
and example of Jesus, then nothing 
whatever can be contrary to that way of 
life. To follows Barrabas in our day is 
to betray Jesus and to corrupt his reli¬ 
gion. 

3. An Effective Alternative to War 
Is Available 

Jesus was not indifferent to the Ro¬ 
man problem. His compassion was so 
profound that he wept over Jerusalem. 
But with awe-inspiring wisdom he rec¬ 
ognized the futility of resisting evil with 
evil, and steadfastly followed the way 
of overcoming evil with active and’in¬ 
telligent goodness. In relation to the con¬ 
temporary world scene, this way if fol¬ 
lowed would lead to die removal of the 
causes of dictatorship and aggression. 
What were the dynamics which hurled 
Hitler into the seat of dictatorship ? 
Why has Japan so wantonly invaded 
China? The menace of fascism is immi¬ 
nent and alarming because the nations 
collectively have failed to solve five 
great problems: The Versailles Treaty 
problem, the economic problem, the em¬ 
pire problem* the armaments problem* 
and the international anarchy problem. 
Which nations must bear the heaviest 
responsibility for this failure? Which 


ones possess enough power to bring 
about pacific solutions? 

In a recent book, Must We Go to 
War?, I have presented detailed evi¬ 
dence to support the thesis that the com¬ 
bined responsibility of the United States, 
Great Britain, and France is much heav¬ 
ier than the total responsibility of Ger¬ 
many, Italy and Japan. The former na¬ 
tions alone have power to bring about 
the required changes by peaceful means. 
A constructive program of action in¬ 
cludes: 

(1) A world economic conference for 
the purpose, not of punishing or quar¬ 
antining some nations, but of helping 
Germany, Italy and Japan solve their 
own economic and political problems, 
through the lowering of tariff walls, the 
stabilizing of currencies, and other 
forms of international economic cooper¬ 
ation. 

(2) Setting a better example by the 
older imperialist powers—notably by 
Great Britain, France, and the United 
States. An important step in this direc¬ 
tion is to bring home all American 
troops from China and other foreign 
lands and to proclaim the official policy 
of refusing to send American troops 
across our own frontiers or into foreign 
waters for any purpose whatsoever. By 
the utilization of three processes, im¬ 
perialist conquest could be undermined: 
extension of the independent dominions 
of the British Commonwealth to include 
India and some other portions of the 
present empire; granting of complete 
independence to India, etc., if their peo¬ 
ples prefer separation to dominion sta¬ 
tus; extension of the mandate system to 
include certain British and French col¬ 
onies* etc., as well as Germany’s former 
colonies. 

( 5 ) Cease to participate in die sui¬ 
cidal race of armaments and move by as 
rapid stages as possible to the point 






















where no reliance whatever is placed in 
armaments and no armies and navies are 
maintained for use against other coun¬ 
tries. 

(4) In an endeavor to reduce the 
menace of international anarchy, the 
United States should become a member 
of the World Court, and of the League 
of Nations for the purpose of utilizing 
Article 19 to bring about required 
changes in the international status quo 
through pacific means, with the explicit 
rejection of any obligation to use sanc¬ 
tions under Article 16 in support of the 
status quo implied in Article 10. 

Serious grappling with the economic 
problem, the empire problem, the arma¬ 
ments problem, and the international 
anarchy problem offers the most effec¬ 
tive method of resisting fascism and ag¬ 
gression. The evil done by the Treaty 
of Versailles lives on, although that 
document has been tom into shreds. 
The sins of capitalist and imperialist na¬ 
tions have destroyed much of their pow¬ 
er to bring about pacific changes. Even 
if we renounce all plans for war against 
the dictators and even if we devote our¬ 
selves resolutely to the task of removing 
the causes of aggression, or at least re¬ 
ducing their intensity, no guarantees 
can be offered that the menace of fas¬ 
cism will quickly be removed. The 
choice before us is not between a danger¬ 
ous way and a safe way of proceeding. 
We can only select one perilous course 
in preference to a still more threatening 
one. Down one pathway there is at least 
a glimmer of hope; whereas down the 
other we march only into black abyss. 

4. The Menace of Attempted 
Coercion 

Even if we agree in rejecting utterly 
the method of war, we are still confront¬ 
ed with the necessity of making a deci¬ 
sion about boycotts, embargoes and oth¬ 
er non-military sanctions. At the outset 


of such a discussion, it is wise to differ¬ 
entiate between a policy of neutrality 
which slops all shipments of munitions 
and war supplies to or for the use of 
countries engaged in armed hostilities 
and a policy of coercion through em¬ 
bargoes or boycotts directed against one 
side only in an endeavor to influence the 
outcome of the war. We pacifists are 
opposed to the shipment of munitions 
and war supplies to any foreign country 
at any time for any purpose. Indeed, we 
are opposed to all manufacture of the 
instruments of war. With regard to the 
shipment of war materials, as distin¬ 
guished from war supplies, we favor the 
establishment of a quota based on aver¬ 
age purchases in peacetime over a five 
year period, thus preventing additional 
trade for the purpose of waging war. 

Under prevailing conditions, I am 
convinced that a policy of embargoes 
and boycotts directed against one set of 
belligerents is unsound and provocative. 
For six reasons I am opposed to the 
boycott of Japanese goods: 

(1) Such a policy diverts attention 
from and frustrates the carrying out of 
the required policy of buying more Jap¬ 
anese goods. Japan’s economic problem 
cannot be solved unless sufficient foreign 
exchange is secured to enable her to pur¬ 
chase the economic resources in which 
she is deficient. To this end sales in the 
rich purchasing markets are necessary. 

(2) It weakens the liberal elements 
in Japan and unites the people in sup¬ 
port of the present policy of aggression. 

(3) It cannot succeed unless carried 
to the point where the people of Japan 
are brought to utter ruination. Remem¬ 
ber these points: the Japanese people 
look upon their Emperor as divine and 
are therefore superlatively patriotic; 
their heritage is one of chivalry and the 
Bushido spirit produces a willingness to 
commit suicide for country to a degree 


not found elsewhere; they are now con¬ 
vinced that the war in China is defen¬ 
sive in character and must be carried 
through to a finish. Therefore they will 
not yield to external pressure until com¬ 
pletely destroyed. Huge reserves of war 
materials have been stored up and there 
is no basis for the hope of quickly com¬ 
pelling Japan to withdraw from China. 

(4) Official governmental embargoes 
arc directly linked with military action, 
or with military sanctions in Article 16 
of the Covenant. Therefore, official eco¬ 
nomic pressure may quickly lead to war. 

{5) This policy plays into the hands 
of American militarists by intensifying 
anti-Japanese sentiment and thus gain¬ 
ing support for the program of in¬ 
creased armaments; the rise in arma¬ 
ments here, in turn, stimulates heavier 
armaments in Japan and elsewhere. 

(6) Attempted coercion of other na¬ 
tions also magnifies the threat of fascism 


hi the United States. The higher anti- 
Japanese feelings rise, the more readily 
the American people approve of a race 
of armaments, industrial mobilization 
plans and other measures which mag¬ 
nify the Influence of jingoist elements 
within the nation. 

Whether or not we all agree that the 
boycott policy under present conditions 
is unsound and ineffective, surely the 
cumulative evidence is sufficient to unite 
us in the judgment that modern war is 
calamitous beyond exaggeration and in 
the resolute determination not to ap¬ 
prove of or engage in war at any time 
for any purpose. The way of Jesus re¬ 
mains more practicable than the method 
of Barrabas—but Christians must ex¬ 
hibit as much courage and sacrificial de¬ 
votion in following the way of the cross 
as the soldiers of nationalism and fas¬ 
cism and communism exhibit on the 
battlefield. 

























CAN DEFENSIVE WAR SAVE CHINA? 

by A. J. Muste* 


T HERE is a sense in which we in 
the United States have no right 
to discuss what we would do if 
we were in China. The fact is that we 
are not there and therefore are not 
directly confronted with the terrible 
dilemmas which Chinese Christians 
and missionaries must face. Certainly 
under the circumstances whatever we 
say will be uttered in humility. 

There is, however, a sense in which 
we must ask the question. Not a few in 
the United States say to us: “Before 
what is happening in China today, the 
pacifist stands speechless and helpless. 
To that there Is no answer but force. 
The Chinese must fight for independ¬ 
ence. We must support them.” 

We have a right to remark at the out¬ 
set that if a people pursue a policy which 
envisages the pursuit or defense of cer¬ 
tain interests, by the sword, and which 
involves preparation for armed struggle, 
then the pacifist cannot be expected to 
step in when this process has come to a 
head, and show how a pacifist policy 
could in five minutes be simply and 
magically substituted and carried out. 

Another observation which I would 
make is that for a people in a given stage 
in their development, and in a given 
crisis, resistance by military means may 
be morally on a higher plane than cow¬ 
ardly or selfish acquiescence in conquest. 
We do not need to understate the moral 
qualities that may be shown forth in 
war, in order to demonstrate that the 
method of war holds out no solution for 
the issues with which that people are 
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confronted, and that there is no real 
hope except in the renunciation of war. 
“Put up your sword into its place, for 
they that take the sword shall perish by 
the sword.” 

1. Nearly every one is inclined to ac¬ 
cept uncritically the idea that war for 
national independence and unity is an 
unquestioned and unqualified good. It 
is one of the ideas that have profound¬ 
ly influenced progressive and liberal 
thought in the western world. Now “na¬ 
tional independence and unity” as an ab¬ 
stract ideal may be such a good. But 
when we see what the development of 
nationality actually is, we will put a 
question mark after it. China is now on 
the way to become a great independent 
nation, like Japan, Germany, Italy, Eng¬ 
land, France, the United States. Is that 
so complete a good that it is wise for the 
Chinese to give their age-long anti¬ 
militarism for it—that Chinese Chris¬ 
tians should feel justified on this account 
in doing what must be done in war, in 
violation of the ethics of Jesus ? 

2. To win independence and national 
upity by war means building up a huge 
modern military machine. Will that ma¬ 
chine behave any differently than the 
war machines of other nations? Will it 
find Christianity in China congenial? 
Will the Chinese have registered a great 
gain when they have saddled themselves 
with such a machine? 

3. It is next to impossible for China 
to win by military means against Japan, 
without substantial assistance from one 
or more of the western imperialist pow¬ 
ers. On that point Nathaniel Peffer, a 
devoted admirer of Chinese civilization 
and friend of the Chinese people, says: 
“If China is saved from Japan by the 


intervention of other powers, the vic¬ 
torious powers will be left entrenched 
on Chinese soil. Then China will have 
been freed from Japan and left under 
obligations to its saviors, obligations 
which it will have to discharge in full 
and with interest.” 

4. What is going on in China today 
is not a straight-out struggle for Chinese 
independence from Japan, any more 
than the Spanish struggle is a straight- 
out contest between democracy and fas¬ 
cism within Spain. Japan is in China to¬ 
day, and the peace between the two great 
peoples which have much in common is 
broken, as a part of the evolution in the 
modern world of a militaristic imperial¬ 
ism, in which the United States and 
otiler western powers showed the way, 
because the Japanese rulers are con¬ 
vinced that only by following the path 
of economic penetration and of “neces¬ 
sary” political and military domination 
can their country he saved from being 
conquered, humiliated, starved. Jockey¬ 
ing for position in the next imperialist 
war Is what is going on in China. For 
decades some of China's advisers, such 
ns W. H. Donald, have believed that 
China should play a part in world-power 
politics {join the Allies in the great war, 
for example). Will being drawn deeper 
into that Sinister game really help the 
Chinese people? 

5. Suppose that China “wins” on the 
most favorable terms, stops Japan with¬ 
out substantial commitments to other 
powers. Then China too has become a 
great power. Then in the Pacific for gen¬ 
erations, China and Japan will stand 
over against each other, playing the 
game of power politics as France and 
Germany have done in Europe for cen¬ 
turies, and the game is bound to end as 
it is ending in Europe. What benefit is 
there in that for the people of Japan and 
China? 


6. There are many who feel that what 
is going on in China is not a mere strug¬ 
gle for nationalism in the old sense. It 
is a “people's struggle.” Without un¬ 
dertaking to impugn motives, I think 
we must be realistic in this matter, 
even though prominent figures in the 
Chinese government profess to follow 
Christ. Practically all the rulers in the 
last war made the same profession. It is 
only a few years ago that in all radical 
circles Chiang-Kai-Shek was execrated 
as the destroyer of the Chinese labor 
and peasant movements and the mur¬ 
derer of millions of workers and peas¬ 
ants. No realistic analysis of the Chinese 
situation can ignore the fact that in one 
important aspect the war is being waged 
between the rising Chinese middle or 
capitalist class and the ruling class in 
Japan. There is good authority for the 
opinion that the masses of a people have 
nothing to gain from the victory of one 
exploiting group over another. 

7. Suppose, on the other hand, that 
communism comes in China—not a 
blue-print, ideal communism, but com¬ 
munism at the end of a war, in the 
course of which a dictatorship will have 
been established, terrific economic de¬ 
struction and disorganization will have 
occurred, and a whole ideology of dicta¬ 
torship and terrorism will inevitably 
have been built up. When we contem¬ 
plate what is happening in Russia today, 
after such great hopes and flaming ideal¬ 
ism, can we regard that outcome as 
worth fighting for, worth violating the 
Christian ethic of love for? Or do we 
assume that in China dictatorship would 
be benevolent, terrorism mild, and revo¬ 
lutionary tribunals gendemanly? 

8. Meanwhile destruction of Chinese 
property and lives go on, in the case of 
property at least by both Chinese and 
Japanese. Will even the property be so 
easy to replace? And is it so certain that 



















even if a temporary domination by 
Japan had been established, the losses 
would in the end have been as great as 
now? 

9. As for the sacrifice of human life— 
if there is sound doubt as to the justifica¬ 
tion of such sacrifice by an Inquisition 
for the salvation of immortal souls of 
the victims, or by a communist dictator¬ 
ship for its own purposes, may we not 
be permitted to question the efficacy of 
human sacrifice to the god of national 
independence and unity? Furthermore, 
in the process Chinese have to kill Jap¬ 
anese, even Japanese boys, who are no 
more responsible for this wrong than 
are Chinese youth. We always see a 
noble, humanitarian hue in war when 
“our side” wages it and our emotional 
sympathies are enlisted. But are we 
seeing clearly? Like the Chinese soldier 
who opposes him, the Japanese warrior 
can ask: “Hath not a Jap eyes? Hands, 
organs, dimensions, senses, affections, 
passions? Fed with the same food, hurt 
with the same weapons, healed by the 
same means, warmed and cooled by the 
same winter and summer?” 

10. The assumption that you can for 
any length of time subdue a great vigor¬ 
ous people by war has been disproved in 
the past decade by Germany. It has been 
disproved many times by the Chinese 
themselves, whose civilization is the old¬ 
est extant and surely far from an in¬ 
ferior one. As Vernon Nash points out 
in last month’s Fellowship, on the basis 
of a first-hand acquaintance with the 
Chinese, there were techniques of non¬ 
violent resistance available in the present 
situation, which were by no means 
doomed to failure in advance. 


11. Under no conceivable procedure 
can either side find a simple and painless 
way out of the present situation. But in 
any case, the salvation of China rests 
largely with the United States. We who 
conquered the Philippines, who are at 
this moment annexing fresh islands in 
the Pacific, who are building a navy be¬ 
yond defense needs, who have troops 
and ships in China convoying tankers 
for Standard Oil (as in the case of the 
Panay , thousands of miles from our 
shores), are, I charge, involved in the 
attack on China. Let the United States 
cease to be an aggressor in the Far East, 
withdraw its troops and ships, repeal the 
Oriental Exclusion Act. These accom¬ 
plishments will put a new face on the 
Orient and pave the way for peaceful 
intervention by the United States. We 
shall have a moral right to speak which 
we do not have now, and we shall be 
free to do something for the Chinese. 

12. Finally, and space permits only a 
sentence, my basic faith in the method 
and spirit of Jesus—of the Cross—holds 
firm. His faith in the way of love, his 
rejection of the method of the sword as 
Satanic—even when used in defense of 
the most sacred values—held firm, 
though he gazed on his nation, ground 
under the heel of a foreign tyrant, upon 
the skeletons on the wayside crosses of 
those who had dared lift an arm for 
liberty, upon Herods who murdered in¬ 
nocents in Bethlehem. I think that his¬ 
tory has vindicated him and his way as 
against both Caesar and Barabbas, and 
that we do well to hesitate a long time 
before, in an age so much like his own, 
we take our place, or advise our fellow- 
Christians in China to take their place, 
at the foot of his cross as unbelievers in 
its power to overcome evil. 
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Pacifism Can Stop Aggression 

Why I Am Still a Pacifist 
By KIRBY PAGE* 


TT 7 HEN confronted with Hitler, Mussolini and Japa- 

VV nese militarists, can a reasonable and sensitive person 
be a pacifist? In view of the fate of Ethiopia, Spain and 
China, what basis is there for confidence in non-wairlike 
means of resisting aggressors? 

Intelligent answers to these questions require a clear 
understanding of the nature of modern war and deep 
insight into the reasons why dictators are now riding high. 
The more thoroughly I explore this territory, the more 
resolutely do I cling to my long-maintained pacifist con¬ 
victions. For numerous reasons I am unable to approve 
of the method of war for any purpose, and feel impelled 
to reiterate constantly my determination to refrain under 
all circumstances from using or relying upon the weapons 
of war. 

1. War is the Worst Evil 

War is a combination of all the most terrible iniquities. 
Another world war cannot legitimately be regarded as a 
lesser evil. All the lesser evils would be enormously 
aggravated and extended in the event of a general con¬ 
flagration throughout the earth. If two great powers 
engage in armed hostilities under prevailing circumstances, 
the likelihood is high that the fighting will spread to many 
other countries; therefore, in determining our attitudes 
we must reckon on the eventuality of a world war. 

War means fascism. Let this fact constitute the corner¬ 
stone of clear thinking. Wartime dictatorships will surely 
be established in all belligerent nations: conscription of life 
will be resorted to, drastic controls over labor will be 
established, and extreme regimentation of the national life 
will be inaugurated. In the event of war, prices will rise 
far more rapidly than the income of the masses, the na¬ 
tional debt, already high, will increase substantially, and 
consequently inflation will be unavoidable and money will 
lose much of its purchasing power. Privation and repres¬ 
sion will certainly create serious industrial unrest. As 
the war is prolonged and the burdens on the masses be¬ 
come insufferable, civil war in many belligerent countries 
is highly probable. We should never forget that the World 
War was followed by civil war in several European 
nations. 

The authors of the Industrial Mobilization Plan, bear¬ 
ing the signatures of the Secretary of War and the Secre¬ 
tary of the Navy, kept this factor in mind when they 
wrote the paragraph dealing with its duration. Instead of 
providing that the various aspects of the dictatorship shall 
come to an end when an armistice is agreed upon or when 
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a peace treaty is signed, the official recommendation is 
that the Industrial Mobilization Plan shall not come to 
an end until six months after such time as the President 
chooses to declare an end to the emergency . 

The effort to destroy dictatorship by establishing dicta¬ 
torship will, if adopted, prove to be as futile and disastrous 
as was the 1914-1918 endeavor to end war by waging war. 
Never let the fact be forgotten: war means fascism. 

War means hatred and bestiality. The peoples of 
belligerent lands are always drenched with propaganda. 
Consider the effects on the American public if an effective 
and extensive propaganda bureau plays upon fears of the 
Yellow Peril, Hitler’s nazism and Mussolini’s fascism. 
An avalanche of distortion and falsehood will be turned 
upon us through the press, the movies, the radio, the bill¬ 
board, the placard, the handbill and innumerable other 
channels. 

This national orgy of venom will again corrupt religion, 
in spite of the fact that a minority of religious people 
will remain true to their pacifist convictions. After exten¬ 
sive and continuous travel throughout the United States, 
having spoken in twenty-five states since October, 7 hold 
the deliberate judgment that the number of conscientious 
objectors to all war is steadily increasing, even though 
there have been numerous recent departures from the 
pacifist fold. Nevertheless, millions of kindly people will 
in the event of war utter ferocious petitions to a war-god 
and the mantle of religion will again' be spread over 
atrocity. 

War means slaughter. Even a defensive war must be 
waged by resolute attack, a swift offense being considered 
the best defense. If the United States, France, Great 
Britain, and Soviet Russia take up arms, they will to the 
extent possible fight on the enemies’ soil. Germany, Italy 
and Japan will if possible be invaded. Bombardment, air 
raids and blockade will be used to win the war. High 
explosives will be hurled from mighty guns and dropped 
from airplanes. Incendiary bombs will set fire to huge 
cities and poison gas will be released from the sky over 
densely populated areas. The blockade will again be used 
to strangle and starve peoples into submission. 

Even though Hitler, Mussolini, and the Japanese mili¬ 
tary leaders were removed from power through war and 
their nations were brought to utter ruin, security and 
prosperity would not thereby be achieved. Another Ver¬ 
sailles treaty would only raise up a new crop of dictators 
and produce further wars. Civil wars in various lands 
would extend and deepen the chaos until the very founda¬ 
tions of orderly society would be undermined. 
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War a lesser evil? On the contrary, war is a vast 
combination of all the worst evils which afflict mankind. 

2. War is Therefore Unchristian 

Did Jesus bring a distinctive message concerning meth¬ 
ods of resisting evil and of building a good society? What 
was his attitude toward the Roman problem? Was he 
concerned because of the ruinous exploitation of his people 
by the pagan invader? The evidence leaves no room for 
doubt that both he and his contemporaries believed that 
his method stood in sharp contrast to the popular policy. 
When Pilate offered to free a prisoner, the multitude 
demanded the release of Barabbas and the crucifixion of 
Jesus, because the former was a patriotic rebel who had 
committed murder in a revolt against Rome and because 
the latter had categorically refused to become a Zealot 
and to participate in armed action against the invading 
tyrant. In order to be clearly understood, Jesus contrasted 
his method with that of Judas Maccabeus, who a century 
and a half earlier had succeeded in driving the invader 
out through armed rebellion and who had established an 
independent Jewish nation which remained free until 
60 B.C. “It was said of old . . . but I say to you!” 
If Jesus had been persuaded to become a leader of the 
Zealots and had succeeded in winning freedom through 
the sword, his significance in history would have been 
comparable to that of Judas Maccabeus and a hundred 
other valiant military leaders. 

In the twentieth century as well as in the first century, 
Jesus* way stands in sharp contrast to the method of war. 
If the destruction of Berlin and Rome and Tokyo by 
explosive and fire; if the slaughtering of the German and 
the Italian and the Japanese peoples by mangling, burning, 
poisoning and starving them indiscriminately; if a world¬ 
wide debauchery of venomous hatred and the transforma¬ 
tion of compassionate individuals into infuriated patroits 
—if these are not contrary to the teaching and example 
of Jesus, then nothing whatever can be contrary to that 
way of life. To follow Barabbas in our day is to betray 
Jesus and to corrupt his religion. 

3. An Effective Alternative to War is Available 

Jesus was not indifferent to the Roman problem. His 
compassion was so profound that he wept over Jerusalem. 
But with awe-inspiring wisdom he recognized the futility 
of resisting evil with evil, and steadfastly followed the 
way of overcoming evil with active and intelligent good¬ 
ness. In relation to the contemporary world scene, this 
way if followed would lead to the removal of the causes 
of dictatorship and aggression. What were the dynamics 
which hurled Hitler into the seat of dictatorship? Why 
has Japan so wantonly invaded China? The menace of 
fascism is imminent and alarming because the nations col¬ 
lectively have failed to solve five great problems: The Ver¬ 
sailles Treaty problem, the economic problem, the empire 
problem, the armaments problem, and the international 
anarchy problem. Which nations must bear the heaviest 
responsibility for this failure? Which ones possess enough 
power to bring about pacific solutions? 

In a recent book, Must We Go to Warf I have pre¬ 
sented detailed evidence to support the thesis that the 
combined responsibility of the United States, Great 
Britain, and France is much heavier than the total respon¬ 
sibility of Germany, Italy and Japan. The former nations 
alone have power to bring about the required changes by 
peaceful means. A constructive program of action in¬ 
cludes: . 

( 1 ) A world economic conference for the purpose, not 
of punishing or quarantining some nations, but of helping 
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Germany, Italy and Japan solve their own economic and 
political problems, through the lowering of tariff walls, 
the stabilizing of currencies, and other forms of inter¬ 
national economic cooperation. 

( 2 ) Setting a better example by the older imperialist 
powers—notably by Great Britain, France, and the United 
States. An important step in this direction is to bring 
home all American troops from China and other foreign 
lands and to proclaim the official policy of refusing to 
send American troops across our own frontiers or into 
foreign waters for any purpose whatsoever. By the utiliza¬ 
tion of three processes, imperialist conquest could be 
undermined: extension of the independent dominions of 
the British Commonwealth to include India and some 
other portions of. the present empire; granting of complete 
independence to India, etc., if their peoples prefer separa¬ 
tion to dominion status; extension of the mandate system 
to include certain British and French colonies, etc., as 
well as Germany's former colonies. 

( 3 ) Cease to participate in the suicidal race of arma¬ 
ments and tnove by as rapid stages as possible to the point 
where no reliance whatever is placed in armaments and 
no armies and navies are maintained for use against other 
countries. 

( 4 ) In an endeavor to reduce the menace of inter¬ 
national anarchy, the United States should become a mem¬ 
ber of the World Court, and of the League of Nations 
for the purpose of utilizing Article 19 to bring about 
required changes in the international status quo through 
pacific means, with the explicit rejection of any obligation 
to use sanctions under Article 16 in support of the status 
quo implied in Article 10 . 

Serious grappling with the economic problem, the em¬ 
pire problem, the armaments problem, and the interna¬ 
tional. anarchy problem offers the most effective method 
of resisting fascism and aggression. 

4. The Menace of Attempted Coercion 

Even if we agree in rejecting utterly the method of 
war, we are still confronted with the necessity of making 
a decision about boycotts, embargoes and other non¬ 
military sanctions. At the outset of such a discussion, it is 
wise to differentiate between a policy of neutrality which 
stops all shipments of munitions and war supplies to or 
for the use of countries engaged in armed hostilities and a 
policy of coercion through embargoes or boycotts directed 
against one side only in an endeavor to influence the out¬ 
come of the war. We pacifists are opposed to the ship¬ 
ment of munitions and war supplies to any foreign country 
at any time for any purpose. Indeed, we are opposed to 
all manufacture of the instruments of war. With regard 
to the shipment of war materials, as distinguished from 
war supplies, we favor the establishment of a quota based 
on average purchases in peacetime over a five year period, 
thus preventing additional trade for the purpose of wag¬ 
ing war. 

Under prevailing conditions, I am convinced that a 
policy of embargoes and boycotts directed against one set 
of belligerents is unsound and provocative. For six rea¬ 
sons I am opposed to the boycott of Japanese goods: 

( 1 ) Such a policy diverts attention from and frustrates 
the carrying out of the required policy of buying more 
Japanese goods. Japan's economic problem cannot be 
solved unless sufficient foreign exchange is secured to 
enable her to purchase the economic resources in which 
she is deficient. To this end sales in the rich purchasing 
markets are necessary. 

(Continued on Page 7 ) 
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suppression of industrial quotas, which are limits on the 
quantity of commodities which can be imported within a 
period of time. He would replace them by tariff duties or 
by tariff quotas. The latter permit a certain amount of 
a commodity to be imported at a low rate of duty. When 
this amount is exceeded a higher rate goes into effect. 

Agricultural quotas present a more difficult problem, for 
farmers do not quickly reduce their production to meet a 
falling demand, and so the prices of farm products are 
likely to fall faster and further than those of industrial 
goods. Van Zeeland favors “flexible” quotas on farm 
products “pending a fundamental solution of the problem 
of production.” This policy is no doubt realistic, consider¬ 
ing the importance of the European peasants, but it is one 
which keeps the price of a basic commodity like wheat 
abnormally high in the* European countries and at the 
same time makes the solution of the agricultural problem 
very difficult for countries like the United States and 
Canada. 

In the financial sphere Van Zeeland rightly believes 
that the best solution would be the reestablishment of an 
international standard. That means the restoration of the 
gold standard in an altered form. He does not give details, 
but my guess is that it would have to be an international 
gold bullion standard supported by equalization funds, 
which would permit wider movement in exchange rates. 
At present the principal difficulties grow out of exchange 
controls and clearing arrangements. The basic idea of 
exchange control is that some governmental board, or the 
central bank under governmental direction, should buy 
and sell all foreign exchange. This gives the government 
complete control over trade, and such restriction is likely 
to be “more harmful and more formidable” than tariffs 
or quotas. Clearing agreements result in bilateral balanc¬ 
ing, for a central bank cannot pay exporters unless it gets 
from importers the same amount of money. 

International trade flourishes most when a country bal¬ 
ances its accounts with the entire outside world, and not 
with a particular nation. Van Zeeland does not mention 
an extreme form of bilateral balancing, but probably had 
it in mind in his general condemnation of “clearing” 
systems. That is the compensation agreement whereby an 
American exporter of cotton to Germany is required to 
compensate himself through arranging for the sale of 
chemicals, mouth organs or whatnot. To eliminate blocked 
currencies and restore freedom, it is absolutely necessary 
to bring about a condition of balance in international pay¬ 
ments including those due on foreign debt service. The 
Report rightly stresses the fact that a larger volume of 
trade will go a long way toward bringing about a solu¬ 
tion of this problem. Van Zeeland would make greater 
use of the Bank for International Settlements in the financ¬ 
ing of foreign trade. In particular he would have all the 
states co-operating in the removal barriers set up a com¬ 
mon fund in the Bank “to facilitate the financing of legiti¬ 
mate trade operations during the period of readjustment.” 

The Report deals very briefly with the colonial prob¬ 
lem. Van Zeeland is too good an economist to have his 
mind diverted by the usual “have” and “have not” non¬ 
sense about the importance of colonies. (In the last year 
before the World War Germany’s trade with all of her 
African possessions amounted to less than one-half of one 
per cent of her total foreign trade.) But he would like to 
see the regime of mandates extended, the national element 
removed, and the system made completely international. 
He would extend the policy of the Open Door, which pre¬ 
vails by convention in the Congo basin, to all colonies, 
properly so called. 

In the third part of the Report the general conditions 
necessary for success are dealt with at length. The political 
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situation is brought sharply to the front. Europe is rearm¬ 
ing at a frightful rate; two great powers have shown them¬ 
selves distinctly aggressive. The Belgian statesman is too 
diplomatic to mention this, but he is well aware of it, and 
he notes the fear of those who wonder if financial and 
credit assistance in the getting of supplies will not be used 
for warlike ends. Guarantees would have to be given, 
and such guarantees are necessarily political in their 
nature. 

Van Zeeland has three stages in the realization of his 
proposals. Representatives of the principal economic pow¬ 
ers would first get together and see to what extent they 
can agree on the Report. They should also consider other 
important points not mentioned in it. The second stage 
would be entrusted to a bureau, whose duty it would be 
to make further inquiries into the difficulties of interna¬ 
tional commercial relations, and prepare the texts of agree¬ 
ments for signature. When this is done a conference will 
be summoned to put final touches to the necessary diplo¬ 
matic instruments and to exchange signatures. 

We sincerely trust that something practical will be 
accomplished along these lines, but we are haunted by 
fears of a political nature. Is the object of nationally 
planned self sufficiency one of welfare or of power? If 
the latter then the economic statesmanship of this Report 
will be of no avail, for self-sufficiency will be pursued 
with the object of enduring a long and exhausting war, 
depending only upon the resources of the nation. The 
course proposed in the Report should be pursued, if only 
for the light which it will throw upon national policies. 

Pacifism Can Stop Aggression 

By KIRBY PAGE 

(Continued, from Page 4) 

( 2 ) It weakens the liberal elements in Japan and unites 
the people in support of the present policy of aggression. 

( 3 ) It cannot succeed unless carried to the point where 
the people of Japan are brought to utter ruination. Huge 
reserves of war materials have been stored up and there 
is no basis for the hope of quickly compelling Japan to 
withdraw from China. 

( 4 ) Official governmental embargoes are directly linked 
with military action, or with military sanctions in Article 
16 of the Covenant. Therefore, official economic pressure 
may quickly lead to war. 

( 5 ) This policy plays into the hands of American 
militarists by intensifying anti-Japanese sentiment and 
thus gaining support for the program of increased arma¬ 
ments ; the rise in armaments here, in turn, stimulates 
heavier armaments in Japan and elsewhere. 

(6) Attempted coercion of other nations also magnifies 
the threats of fascism in the United States. The higher 
anti-Japanese feelings rise, the more readily the American 
people approve of a race of armaments, industrial mobili¬ 
zation plans and other measures which magnify the influ¬ 
ence of jingoist elements within the nation. 

Whether or not we all agree that the boycott policy 
under present conditions is unsound and ineffective, surely 
the cumulative evidence is sufficient to unite us in the 
judgment that modern war is calamitous beyond exag¬ 
geration and in the resolute determination not to approve 
of or engage in war at any time for any purpose. The 
way of Jesus remains more practicable than the method 
of Barabbas—but Christians must exhibit as much courage 
and sacrificial devotion In following the way of the cross 
as the soldiers of nationalism and fascism and communism 
exhibit on the battlefield. 
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su gg es ts much work to be done. Presumably the re¬ 
spondents had in mind the various fake proposals for 
f< taking the profit out of war” by drafting wealth and 
capital as well as man-power, "T he consistency with 
which the American Legion supports this fake panacea, 
if nothing else, ought to render it suspect in the minds 
minds of alert students. After all, the group which 
was hoaxed into going to war “to end war” might 


easily be tricked again, this time into supporting— 
in the name of peace, to be sure—a scheme which runs 
right in the direction of militaristic fascism. As a 
final observation it should be put down as unfortunate 
that the Literary Digest did not include in its poll a 
question on military training. Here is an issue upon 
which many students could speak from first-hand ex¬ 
perience. After all . . . what’s education for? 


THE UNITED FRONT 

By KIRBY PAGE 

Vice-Chairman, Fellowship of Reconciliation 


Effective cooperation is not possible between resolute 
pacifists who are seeking social change through non¬ 
warlike means and communists who are committed to 
the strategy of arming the workers, at a propitious 
moment, and seizing power by military weapons. 

In order to discuss this question intelligently cer¬ 
tain facts must be emphasized. Communists do not 
desire violence nor do they seek it. They are con¬ 
vinced, however, that the present owning class will 
not relinquish power until it wrenched from them by 
the armed might of the workers and that therefore the 
proletarians must be trained and disciplined for armed 
seizure of power. This does not mean that American 
communists advocate the arming of the workers at the 
present moment. On the contrary, they are convinced 
that the time is not ripe and that a long delay may be 
necessary before armed action can be successful. 

In the meantime the strategy of communists is 
crystal clear: create class consciousness, transform this 
solidarity into class hatred, indoctrinate the workers 
with the idea that the owning class will not yield unless 
beaten on the field of battle, create a strong communist 
party as a general staff of the revolutionary seizure of 
power, and remain vigilant for armed action in the 
decisive hour. 

That a general coalition between pacifists and com¬ 
munists is not practical is universally recognized, but 
the opinion is widely held that a limited united front 
is desirable. It is pointed out that pacifists and com¬ 
munists alike are desirous of maintaining civil liberties 
for the workers in the United States, although the 
latter do not advocate civil liberties for their opponents 
in Soviet Russia, and that both groups are seeking 
justice for the unemployed. Therefore, the proposal 
of a united front for these specific purposes is urged. 

There are three reasons why pacifist revolutionists 
should refrain from entering into a united front with 
communists. First, they would thereby weaken, rather 
than strengthen, the cause of non-warlike revolution. 
Second, they would fall into the communist trap of 
boring from within for the purpose of hastening the 
day when power will be seized through civil war. 
Third, the strategy of eventually arming the workers 


and expropriating the owning class by violence, if 
embraced by a substantial portion of the workers, will 
drive a large majority of the American people into the 
arms of fascism. 

If pacifist revolutionists desire to be effective in 
their efforts to preserve civil liberties and to promote 
social justice, they must sharply dissociate their non- 
warlike strategy from the violent strategy of commu¬ 
nists. Unless this cleavage is made drastic there is 
little possibility of revolution without civil war. Co¬ 
operative action with communists plays into the hands 
of persons who lump together all opponents of the 
status quo—communists, socialists, pacifists, anarchists, 
and reds. It is easy to show that communists are pre¬ 
paring for the violent overthrow of the existing prop¬ 
erty system and the establishment of a dictatorship of 
the proletariat maintained by the degree of terror re¬ 
quired to preserve the new regime. Unless the future 
is to be decided by civil war between owners and 
workers, it is imperative that the strategy of non- 
warlike revolution be clearly enunciated and boldly 
advocated. Such a course of action necessitates a sharp 
cleavage between the strategy of violent revolution and 
that of non-warlike revolution. Entering into a united 
front has the effect of obscuring the irreconcilable 
differences between these two strategies. 

It is imperative that pacifists clearly understand the 
reasons why communists are enthusiastic about the 
united front. Do the latter really believe that it is 
possible to prevent international war or to avert fascism 
unless capitalism is overturned by the armed might of 
the workers ? Certainly not. Among communists it 
is taken for granted that the only possible way to 
prevent international war or to escape fascist dictator¬ 
ship is through the violent destruction of the existing 
state. It is absurd to believe that communists hold 
the conviction that a united front with pacifists will 
prevent war and fascism. The former have nothing 
but contempt for religious pacifists. 

Then why are communists so insistent upon a 
united front? For the simple reason that it affords 
them maximum opportunities for boring from within 
and of making converts for their cause. Communist 
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leaders are frank about this matter. In 1931 the 
Communist International, of which the Communist 
Party in this country is an organic part, issued an 
official statement from which the following words are 
taken: “The Communist International openly an¬ 
nounces to the millions of workers of the whole world 
that there cannot be genuine working class unity 
without a struggle for the violent overthrow of the 
whole existing capitalist order, for the establishment 
of proletarian dictatorship.” This declaration has been 
published repeatedly by communist organs in America. 
Concerning the purpose of the united front, Earl 
Browder, secretary of the Communist Party of the 
United States, said: “The united front is not a peace 
pact with the reformists. The united front is a method 
of struggle against the reformists, against the social- 
fascists, for the possession of the masses.” Precisely 
so! A method of struggle against the reformers! Not 
a method of preventing war and fascism! 

In The Communist , official organ of the Commu¬ 
nist Party of the United States, for January, 1935, 
the leading article is entitled, “For Leninism—For a 
Soviet America!” The thesis maintained in this article 
is that there is no other road to power than that of a 
proletarian dictatorship established through armed 


action on the part of the workers. Concerning the 
united front, this article says: “. . . the united front is 
at the present time (the maturing of the world revo¬ 
lutionary crisis) the main road along which the masses 
will be prepared for the struggle for Soviet Power 
under the leadership of the Communist Party.” The 
main road! To civil war, not to the prevention of war 
and fascism! 

At its last meeting, held at Union Seminary 
February 9th, The National Council of the F. O. R. 
adopted the policy of refraining from affiliating 
with communistic, fascistic or other groups sanctioning 
or advocating the armed seizure of power. For this 
reason ,it declined to align itself with the League 
Against War and Fascism. That communists and near 
communists have been prominent, if not actually 
dominant, in the activities of the League from the 
beginning, is beyond dispute. The Council, while 
declining to affiliate with the League, left the decision 
as to cooperation in specific projects to be decided by 
the Executive Committee if and when such projects 
arise. It is understood that local groups of the Fellow¬ 
ship will not enter into cooperation with the League 
Against War and Fascism or other groups dominated 
by communists or communistic agencies without express 
approval from the Executive Committee. 


WAR AND THE WORKERS 


The first annual conference on “War and the 
Workers” met in Passaic, New Jersey, in January, 
1935. It should have wide attention as a significant 
venture in peace education. 

Held under the auspices of the Passaic branch of 
the Brookwood Labor College, this meeting was ar¬ 
ranged by Francis Perry, a member of the Fellowship 
who has lived for two years among the workers of 
Passaic. Through her wide contacts among the tex¬ 
tile workers in this region, over fifty labor organizers, 
members of unions, and other workers were present 
throughout the conference. 

Tucker Smith, formerly secretary of the Commit¬ 
tee on Militarism in Education and now director of. 
the Bookwood Labor College, and Alice Hanson, edu¬ 
cational director for the United Textile Workers, were 
the speakers. Smith spoke on imperialism, nationalism 
and militarism as causes of war. Alice Hanson dis¬ 
cussed “How the Workers Can Prevent War.” War, 
she said, can be prevented through the organization of 
labor into unions, and by the formation of a labor 
party. This latter suggestion created considerable de¬ 
bate, the older trade unionists opposing the idea of a 
labor party and the younger upholding it. 

During the forum the speakers were pelted with 
questions and differences which were not always easy 
to meet. The first seven questions, set down in the 
order they were asked from the floor, give some index 
to the attitudes of this particular fragment of the labor 
movement. 


(1) You speakers did not bring out the contribution 
of the League of Nations. It is doing some good, 
isn’t it? 

(2) What do you think of the recent agreement be¬ 
tween France and Italy? Will it make for peace 
or is it another of those agreements which prepare 
the way for war? 

(3) What is the condition of the Spanish workers 
under the present government? 

(4) Will the victory of the Nazis in the Saar make 
peace more or less likely between France and 
Germany ? 

(5) Why can’t the United States get into the World 
Court? 

(6) How does it happen that the people of a demo¬ 
cratic country like France will stand for having 
secret pacts signed in their name? 

(7) What does the educational department of the 
American Federation of Labor do to fight war? 

The conference suggests that churches and other 
middle class groups may have allies here where they 
least suspect them. A determined effort on their part 
to understand and cooperate with organized labor 
would at least cause labor to doubt their present unani¬ 
mous opinion that the church is tied to the chariot wheel 
of capitalism and that its membership contains nobody 
who is really serious about bringing an end to economic 
injustice. 
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The Cross and Social Change 

By KIRBY PAGE 

Vice Chairman National Council, F. O. R. 


N ON-VIOLENCE does not offer an immediate and 
complete cure for all forms of injustice. Ad¬ 
herents must not claim too much of it. Non-violence 
was incorporated into, the method by which Jesus 
sought to bring deliverance to his fellow-countrymen. 
Yet utter loyalty to this way did not remove the curse 
of Roman rule and the oppression of the money¬ 
changers. Compassionate concern and sacrificial devo¬ 
tion could not go further than crucifixion on the cross, 
but even faithfulness to the utmost degree failed to 
bring freedom and justice to the Jewish people. Judged 
by the pragmatic test of immediate success in abolish¬ 
ing tyranny and exploitation, Jesus failed pathetically. 

Aeons before Jesus wept with compassion over 
Jerusalem, God the Eternal was engaged in a con¬ 
tinuous struggle to establish a harmonious community 
of kinsmen. Why has he been so long frustrated? 
After the passing .of millenniums, why is humanity so 
stricken with misery? The answer cannot be found 
in lack of concern on God’s part, for it is unthinkable 
that he should be less solicitous and less loving than 
Jesus. God is Father of the prodigal son and is the 
Good Shepherd who seeks the lost sheep. It is not 
his will that eyen one of his children should perish. 
Why then is the human race still being tortured and 
butchered? , 

Why God did not at the beginning endow men 
with complete maturity and entire perfection is a ques¬ 
tion which affords interesting possibilities of debate, 
but one thesis or another can never be proved. We 
are therefore compelled to grapple with the fact that 
growthvanct development are inherent in the divine 
method. Whatever may have been the reasons, the 
Creator chose to bestow a large measure of freedom 
upon man. He did not manufacture puppets to be 
directed' by pulling strings. Over a wide area, man 
is free to do this or to do that. Freedom means not 
only the power to make wise and constructive deci¬ 
sions, but also to select courses of action which bring 
devastation and desolation. 

“The wages of sin is death,” but the process of 
dying is often slow and painful. Moreover, the sins 
of the fathers are visited upon the children until the 
fourth generation, for the same reason that fire burns. 
In a universe which is characterized by growth, and 
is therefore filled with imperfections, free individuals 
will often use liberty to enslave their fellows. Through 
insensitivity and greed and passion, men often seek 
goals and use methods which debase and destroy their 
fellows. Therefore, even God cannot establish the 
divine society except by changing the attitudes and 

This article is recommended to F. 0. R. discussion groups as 
background material for the meeting on *‘Non-Violent Techniques for 
Social Justice.” 


actions of children who are free to accept or to reject 
his counsel. 

The God of the ages is a suffering God, since love 
is always grieved when confronted with disloyalty and 
debauchery and cruelty. Because his wisdom is higher 
than man’s and his affection deeper, God agonizes over 
the waywardness of his children. If he could he would 
win them to a life of fellowship. But he must not 
encroach upon that degree of freedom which is essential 
to the building of a home and without which man 
would be a mere marionette in the hands of a ventrilo¬ 
quist. Had it been possible God would have saved 
Jesus from the shame and the suffering of the cross. 
No human being as he reflected on the meaning of 
Calvary was ever so overcome with anguish as God 
has been through the countless centuries over the re¬ 
belliousness and callousness of his sons. 

The dependability of natural processes, the law of 
the harvest, prevents God from standing between men 
and the terrible consequences of many of their deeds. 
The affection of a mother cannot keep fire from burn¬ 
ing the baby who tumbles into the flames. From the 
scattering of thistle seeds, God cannot in love bring 
forth rosebuds. When men exercise their freedom in 
self-indulgence, greed and lust, the harvest is bound 
to be after the manner of sowing, with the result that 
rapacity and barbarity are multiplied, sometimes thirty¬ 
fold, sometimes sixtyfold and sometimes a hundredfold. 
So long as this mode of life is continued, man’s inhu¬ 
manity to man will frustrate Grod’s endeavor to create 
a society of beloved kinsmen and will prolong his deep 
anguish. 

The Meaning of Calvary 

Viewed from this angle, Calvary is filled with im¬ 
measurable significance. The suffering of the poor and 
exploited, and the pain of Jesus on the cross, are less 
acute than the terrible agony of God the Father. But 
Calvary is more than tragedy. It is hope. There is 
no solvent of an evil will equal to the sight of inno¬ 
cence suffering guilt. A free man can never be com¬ 
pelled to abandon wicked ways, and retaliation of evil 
for evil only drives evil deeper into human society. 
Wrongdoing can be blotted out only by loving-kindness. 
Temporary respite may be gained through the restrain¬ 
ing power of pain when fire burns; sometimes it is 
permissible and desirable to impose social deterents 
which are consistent with concern for and goodwill 
toward the violator; but the conduct which charac¬ 
terizes a good member of God’s home is derived only 
from contrition and affection and fellowship. 

It is from this vantage point that we see clearly 
the futility and fatality of class hatred and armed 
revolution as means of creating the divine society. As 
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contrasted with fascist dictatorship, much may be said 
about the vast superiority of proletarian dictatorship; 
and there is no doubt that the welfare of the masses 
under the Bolsheviks is superior to their status under 
czardom. That venom and terror do sometimes bring 
about improved conditions is supported by the records 
of history. But there is not the slightest reason to 
believe that hatred can ever be driven out by hatred, 
or that violence can ever be uprooted by violence. 

Therefore, if a man for various reasons is unable 
to rise above hatred and violence, it is obviously better 
for society that he should use these unethical means 
in behalf of the suffering masses rather than in sup¬ 
port of vested interests of the privileged. The use of 
violence to perpetuate injustice is worse even than the 
use of violence in behalf of a new society. But a fol¬ 
lower of Jesus has no justification for indulging in 
hatred and massacre under any circumstances whatso¬ 
ever. For a Christian to accept the doctrine that the 
end justifies the means and therefore to participate in 
atrocities is to betray his Lord, even though he has 
reason to believe that thereby the volume of human 
misery will at least temporarily be diminished. Such 
apostasy prevents an individual from following un¬ 
swervingly the way of the cross, the pathway of un¬ 
broken goodwill toward enemies. 

Choice Inevitable 

Let the fact be emphasized that Jesus was com¬ 
pelled to make a choice. He could not follow both 
ways. If he had decided to stimulate hatred and take 
up arms and kill God’s sons the Romans, he could 
riot have shown unbroken goodwill toward and rever¬ 
ence for the personalities of his enemies. He was com¬ 
pelled to choose the sword or the cross. If he had 
selected the former, he might have become another 
Maccabean victor. But by going to the cross, he has 
shown the only way to create the divine society and 
has thereby become the hope of mankind. To say that 
it would have been wiser for him to have followed the 
example of Judas Maccabeus is equivalent to denying 
the validity of the religion of Jesus. 

At this moment of crisis, it is imperative that fol¬ 
lowers of Jesus consider carefully the relationship of 
ends and means, as well as the relationship of improved 
conditions to the ultimate establishment of a just fel¬ 
lowship of kinsmen. That it would have been disas¬ 
trous for Jesus to have concentrated upon the task of 
bringing immediate release and relief to suffering coun¬ 
trymen by resorting to methods that violated his deepest 
convictions, must be admitted by persons who have 
grasped the significance of the way of the cross. But 
many are tempted to say that in present-day Spain true 
Christians should jump to arms in defense of the gov¬ 
ernment against the savage onslaughts of fascists; and 
to maintain that the massacre of any number of coun¬ 
ter-revolutionaries is warranted if thereby Spain can 
be saved from the horrors of fascism. Now this argu¬ 
ment is bound to be appealing to sensitive and informed 
individuals who understand the true nature of the 
dungeon that is fascism. To yield to this temptation, 
however, is to commit the blunder which Jesus avoided 
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when he turned away from the call of the zealots. 
When Christians resort to the atrocities of civil war, 
they abandon the only method by which the Kingdom 
of God on earth can ever be built; that is, the coopera¬ 
tion of man with God in exalting human personality, 
and in recognizing kinship with every other person, 
including derelicts and enemies. 

Human misery cannot be abolished through new 
recruits in the camp of armed warfare, nor can it 
permanently be diminished thereby. The challenge 
of Jesus remains valid and still constitutes the only 
hope of creating a just society. The war to end war 
is a tragic myth. The armed revolution to end in¬ 
justice is likewise a fatal illusion. To sacrifice the 
best for the good is not warranted, while to sacrifice 
the ultimate for the temporary is indefensible. 

Voluntary Suffering 

Even when the validity of Jesus’ method is granted, 
its effectiveness can be demonstrated only by individuals 
who are willing to use it and to rely upon it at all 
times. The method of goodwill toward enemies can¬ 
not be used effectively during alternate weeks, inter¬ 
laced with assaults of hatred and warfare. Too long 
have Christians exhibited piety on Sunday and ruthless¬ 
ness on Monday through Saturday. To follow Jesus 
to Gcthesemane, or indeed to the eve of Calvary, and 
then turn back is not to prove the impracticability of 
his way but to demonstrate disloyalty. Jesus could 
find no other way because God does not know how to 
establish the beloved community except by inducing 
men to live as good members of his home. And no 
means of producing penitence and restitution has yet 
been discovered that equals voluntary suffering of the 
innocent for the guilty. The cross is the most dynamic 
way of life. 

Social justice requires the drastic transformation of 
the existing competitive, profit system by pacific means. 
There are three aspects to the process by which the 
present property system may be revolutionized; evan¬ 
gelism, education, organization. Attitudes and loyalties 
must be shifted, minds must be illumined, and social 
pressure must be exerted. Conversion from a selfish 
struggle for special privilege to cooperative action in 
behalf of the common welfare is desperately needed. 
Illumination concerning the inherent weaknesses of 
economic individualism and concerning the superior 
advantages of cooperative collectivism is urgently re¬ 
quired. Workers must be organized in national unions, 
consumers in national cooperative societies, and voters 
in a national political party. The basic industries must 
be socialized by national legislation authorizing their 
purchase and creating authority for the establishment 
of boards of directors of the various socialized in¬ 
dustries. 

Surely it is easier to persuade American voters to 
purchase private property than it is to infuriate them 
into revolutionary confiscation. It is often said that 
the owners would forcibly resist socialization of their 
property, but the evidence seems to me to be over¬ 
whelmingly on the other side of the argument. If 
the citizens of this country, by the necessary majority, 
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should decide to nationalize the railways by purchase, 
there is not a scintilla of evidence that railway security 
holders would offer armed resistance. And how many 
of the 600,000 stockholders of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company would be willing to fight in 
order to prevent socialization of the means of com¬ 
munication through the sale of their stock to the gov¬ 
ernment? Would the widows and orphans who own 
stock in the United States Steel Corporation, about 
whom we hear so much, employ armed forces to pre¬ 
vent the socialization of their property in steel if the 
people decided to buy it? As rapidly as public opinion 
can be created and directed into appropriate legisla¬ 
tion, socialization of property can be brought about 
without resort to armed revolution. 

Regardless of the methods relied upon, there is no 
guarantee that injustice can be abolished immediately. 
Surely the evidence is clear that civil war does not 
offer a speedy cure. While evangelism, education and 
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the triple organization of workers, consumers, and 
voters into cooperative societies, labor unions, and a 
political party committed to socialization cannot at 
once usher in the new society, they offer far more hope 
of substantial achievement. Moreover, these pacific 
means of social change are more consistent with the 
principles of Jesus. 

It is imperative that we recognize that God does 
not demand success of us. What he pleads for is 
loyalty, undivided and sustained loyalty to the way of 
sacrificial love. Far more important was it that Jesus 
should travel the straight and narrow way that led to 
Calvary than that he should succeed in winning de¬ 
liverance* for his countrymen through hatred and mas¬ 
sacre. His failure turned out to be success, whereas 
success under the circumstances would have proved to 
be dismal failure. And so it is with us. Loyalty is 
the only true standard of success. Disloyalty to the 
way of the cross is failure. 
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Communism or Fascism 

Must we Choose? 

By EDMUND B. CHAFFEE* 


I T is a false dilemma which not a few are attempting 
to force upon us in this country. We do not have to 
choose between Mussolini and Stalin. We do not have 
to take as our Bible either the Das Kapital of Marx or 
the *Mein Kampf of Hitler. We do not have to choose 
between communism or fascism. I hope and pray that 
we may have the intelligence and the moral insight to 
reject theiit both. We can learn from them both. 
Yes. We ought to study both, by all means. The 
silly idea tljat they should not be mentioned in our 
schools is Ifoth absurd and un-American. 

It is tirtle for true Americans, inheritors of the 
pioneer tradition, with a system of government which 
has lasted longer than most of those in Europe today, 
to renew our own faith in our basic institutions and 
in our destiny. Wc have solved the problems of the 
past. We have passed through the tremendous crisis 
of the early years of the republic when narrow-minded 
states had to learn to work together; we met the ter¬ 
rible test of civil war and we survived the terrific 
strain of the world war. There is no reason for think¬ 
ing that this people which has had so much to do with 
building the mighty technology of today should not be 
able to solve the problems created by it. I firmly be¬ 
lieve that we in the United States of America can 
and will enter into the new era where this matchless 
high power machinery is used so as to give every man, 
woman and child in this land plenty of good food, 
decent clothing, comfortable houses and all the rest 
of the material requirements and comforts of life. We 

“ This is the concluding portion of the address which Edmund 
B. Chaffee, the bcWed director of Labor Temple, New York, and 
for vears chairman of the F, 0- R. was giving when he died in 
St. Paul, Minn., on Sept. 15. 1936. We present it as his word of 
courage and insight to the Fellowship. 


can and will fully and completely abolish poverty from 
this land of potential abundance. To accomplish this 
mighty purpose we will do well to keep four or five 
things firmly in mind. 

First, we must be unafraid of labels. We must 
be willing to learn from whatever source we can. We 
must have done with the idea that we must make the 
choice between fascism or communism both of which 
are un-American and unsuited to the task we would 
accomplish. What we work out will doubtless have 
in it something of communism, which we now use so 
successfully in the rules governing our highways, high¬ 
ways which are open to all without regard to service 
previously rendered. Yes, we will borrow from com¬ 
munism where that seems to work the best. And we 
will borrow from socialism as we already have in the 
postoffice and in the operation of the Canal Zone. 
Without doubt too there will be fields where we shall 
have the maximum of individualism which fascism 
seeks so desperately to preserve. There is no good 
reason why a large amount of what we today call 
capitalism should not continue if it works to benefit the 
people. We will do well to make use of the coopera¬ 
tive movement and the consumer gains made by it. 
It is good to know of the administration’s study of 
what is being done in this line in the countries of 
Europe. I would suggest that we Americans are a 
pragmatic people; we are not to be fitted into a straight 
jacket of doctrinaire Marxism or any other ism. 

But not only will we borrow from all and find 
the way for ourselves; there must come among us the 
recognition that the new technology is in itself collec- 
tivistic. It will demand for the very operation of it 
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What 

They Think 

About War 

☆ . 

ChRISTIAN HERALD has asked several prominent 
clergymen, educators and statesmen these questions. 

♦ 

\A^iat do you believe about military preparedness? 

WL will you do if war comes to America? 

• 

Here we present the answers of Sherwood Eddy, 
well known author and religious worker, and Kirby 
Page, also an author and social evangelist, who 
once traveled with Mr. Eddy in America and Asia 
More will follow in subsequent issues. Christian 
Herald does not necessarily concur in any of the 
viewpoints expressed. 


Sherwood Eddy 


A LL down the centuries as men face the great moral prob- 
lems like war or slavery, they do so chiefly either as 
absolutists or relativists. They often come to two dif¬ 
ferent conclusions, and I believe that frequently both are 
right. In the matter of slavery, for instance, I believe that 
William Lloyd Garrison, as an absolutist and abolitionist, was 
right, but I believe that Abraham Lincoln was also right as a 
relativist and a realist. So, in the matter of war, I believe 
that the pacifist and the man who stands for preparedness 
both may be right. 

For illustration, if I had been present at the battle of Tours 
when Charles Martel sought to turn back the Moslem hosts 
from the conquest of Europe, I would have been confronted 
with a choice between two evils. I believe that love itself, love 
and not hate, would have constrained me to engage in this 
battle to save Europe from Islam. It cannot be said that no 
war ever settled anything. That single battle of Tours settled 
for all time whether Europe was to be Christian or Moslem. 

But I believe Gandhi also is right. When I spent ten days 
with him in India, I asked him if he believed India could win 
her independence by nonviolent means. He replied that he 


thought she could. He, of course, does not believe in war. 

Now I believe that Charles Martel and Gandhi were both 
right. Doubtless some are called as absolute pacifists to main¬ 
tain the ideal of a warless world before us, but I find that 
ninety-nine Christians out of every hundred conclude it to be 
their Christian duty forcibly to defend their country if it is 
attacked. I believe that both are right. I agree, however, with 
the Master of Balliol that if we still need the use of force in 
our relatively Christian city, state, and nation, we cannot 
plunge into the outer world of Hitler’s barbarism and hope to 
stop the invading Nazi terror by perfectionist methods. 

I do not conceive of Christianity merely as an over-simpli¬ 
fied moralism where my one duty is literally to obey the 
example and teaching of Jesus. The great command for me is 
not, “Ye therefore shall be perfect,” but, “Seek ye first the 
Kingdom of God.” The only ultimate rational guide to con¬ 
duct is found in experience interpreted by reason. The guide 
to Christian conduct is experience interpreted by reason in the 
application of the principle of love, or in the light of the 
spirit of Christ. But what is the spirit of Christ? Is it Jesus 
praying “Father, forgive them for they know not what they 
do,” or driving the money changers from the temple? In both 
cases I believe He was motivated by love. Love may use pas¬ 
sive resistance or force. It can bless and it can punish. For 
God himself blesses and God judges, but He always loves. 
He both sends the Law from Sinai and suffers on the cross. 
Love is the only absolute obligation and fulfillment of the 
law. None of the rules is. 



Constrained by love, I would feel it my duty to defend my 
country if it is attacked, and I cannot maintain either in 
reason or in conscience the absolute pacifist position for my¬ 
self, though I do not question the conscientious conviction of 
others who feel led to take that position. 

In the light of this statement it is evident that I am not a 
pacifist and that therefore I believe in adequate preparedness. 
I do not believe we should he stampeded by hysterical fear 
and I see no danger of that in the present sluggish, selfish 
isolationism widely prevailing in America. I believe we should 
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render every aid to Britain: munitions, airplanes, ships, and 
cash or credit as she needs it. I would favor taking over her 
islands in this hemisphere to let her pay her debt and for 
further credits. I admit there is some danger in this course 
but I think there is far greater danger if each nation in selfish 
isolation stands alone and lets Hitler take them one by one. 
Remember that more than twenty countries have already 
fallen in the last nine years. 

I would render aid to Britain and not selfishly keep'all our 
munitions for ourselves, as Hitler could not possibly attack us 
until long after Britain had fallen. It is Britain who needs 
strengthening now, not ourselves, as we have two vast oceans 
for ramparts, 3,000 and (Continued on 'page 51) 
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Kirby Page 


ALL Christians should be agreed upon certain aspects of 
war, even though we are sharply divided in our judg¬ 
ments about programs of action. War is a monstrous 
evil. No Christian can be in doubt about this fact. When 
members of various churches from all over the earth gathered 
together at the Oxford Conference they agreed that “War in¬ 
volves compulsory enmity, diabolical outrage against human 
personality and a wanton distortion of the truth. War is a 
particular demonstration of the power of sin in this world, and 
a defiance of the righteousness of God as revealed in Jesus 
Christ and Him crucified.” 

The gravity of the crisis demands the utmost sympathy and 
tolerance on the part of Christians toward their fellow Chris¬ 
tians, even in the midst of extreme diversity of judgment. But 
surely we can all say if the war-method is not wrong no 
method ever can be wrong when used for noble purposes, be¬ 
cause the war-method is a vile combination of evil attitudes 
and practices. 

If the end justifies the means and no method in itself is 
wrong, then Jesus Christ did not bring a unique and distinc¬ 
tive way of treating all enemies and of overwhelming all evil. 

Consider the war Great Britain is now waging. With deep 
sincerity the British people believe themselves to be fighting 
in self-defense and in behalf of other peoples and in support 
of high ideals; yet the method now being used by the British 
is the essence of ruthlessness. They are defending themselves 
with air raids and blockade. This means that they are waging 
a total war against the entire German people and also against 
all the peoples now under Germany’s control. That is to say, 
the British, because they are engaged in war, are now seeking 
ruthlessly to destroy property and life to the degree required 
for victory, even though their victims be noncombatant Ger¬ 
man men, women and children as well as men, women and 
children in the lands of their former allies and in neutral lands. 

The significance of this fact cannot be exaggerated. When 
you wage total war you fight sons and daughters of God 
without discrimination. As a result of the rigorous and ruth¬ 
less use of air raids and blockades by various belligerents, 
famine and plague will desolate continents before hostilities 
cease. Throughout the war zone human beings will die like 
flies from starvation and plague. These horrible results are un¬ 
avoidable when total war is waged against entire populations. 

This method of air raids and blockades is utterly different 
from Jesus’ way of treating all enemies and overcoming all 
evil. If we cannot say with absolute certainty that the method 
of war is flagrantly contrary to Jesus’ way of life then we have 
no means of knowing what He taught on any subject. All that 
He taught about God and man and relationships and values 
affords a floodlight of illumination upon the iniquities of war. 

To Jesus’ way of life we disciples are called. Never did He 



teach a double standard of conduct—one way of life for Him¬ 
self and another for His disciples. It is to His way of life that 
we are called. 

We are challenged to follow His way no matter what hap¬ 
pens, even though we are obliged to walk the way of the cross. 

The way of the cross is effective in the struggle against evil 
only when it is followed faithfully. It is not enough for us to 
walk this way in times of ease and safety. The time to love 
enemies is when enemies threaten. In the millennium there 
will be no need to love enemies because then no enemies will 



Kirby Page, drawn for Christian Herald by Enit Kaufman 


be confronted. 

The simplest meaning of all this for me is that we Christians 
ought not to approve of war or to engage in war at any time 
for any purpose. For me to go to war would be the complete 
rejection of Jesus’ way of life. Therefore, I must endeavor to 
keep America out of war because war is wrong, it is futile, and 
it is suicidal. 

The way of the cross has always been dangerous, but we 
American Christians now are challenged to run the risk of 
loving enemies and of placing our confidence in a program of 
intelligent goodness, as we struggle with the monstrous evils 
of totalitarianism. 

We should therefore refrain from war and devote our ener¬ 
gies and resources to the titanic task of helping the victims of 
war—feeding the hungry, ministering to the stricken and the 
afflicted, helping to rebuild homes and restore devastated areas. 

The approaching desperation of all the peoples of Europe 
affords us an unparalleled opportunity to speak the eloquent 
language of mercy. The Germans and Italians also will be 
scourged by famine and plague. They, too, will desperately 
need food, medicines and economic resources before this sui¬ 
cidal war has run its terrible course. 

It is obvious that this program of mercy will not stop 
Hitler immediately, but the truth must be recognized that 
there is no way to stop (Continued on page 51) 
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Why don't you try Postum? There are two forms: Postum Cereal, brewed 
Instant Postum, made instantly in the cup. Postum is economical—costs less than 
Vz 4 a cup. A product of General Foods. 


SHERWOOD EDDY— 

(Continued from page 33) 

6,000 miles wide—though I would favor 
thorough preparedness for ourselves also, 
producing arms for both simultaneously. 

I am over age myself but this is not a 
matter of age nor of one’s profession nor 
of geographic position—it is a matter of 
principle. I regard war as a boundless evil 
but I do not believe it is the worst of all 
evils, for I would regard Hitler’s slave 
state as worse than war. With the British, 
I would rather die on my feet than live 
on my knees in slavery. 

No choice is ever presented to us be¬ 
tween an absolute good and an absolute 
evil; midday brightness and midnight 
darkness. We must always choose the 
least of two or more evils or the greatest 
of two or more goods. If Japan declared 
war on us in the East, or if Hitler staged 
a series of revolutions in South America, 
I would favor America’s entering the war. 
If we entered at all we should do so 
wholeheartedly, and with a clear con¬ 
science I could take active part in the 
war myself. At the same time we should 
make full provision for the conscientious 
objector, and I rejoice in the liberal laws 
that there are both in America and Britain 
to satisfy any reasonable conscience. 


KIRBY PAGE— 

(Continued front page 33) 

Hitler now. Even if by the utterly 
suicidal method of war we finally destroy 
Hitler himself the system of Hitlerism 4 
and totalitarian dictatorship will more 
widely scourge the earth. We tried be¬ 
fore to end war with war and to make the 
world safe for democracy by war. And 
we hurled Hitler into the seat of power. 

Getting rid of Hitlerism from various 
lands is a long and dangerous process. 
We American Christians should work 
night and day for an effective League of 
Nations, for the transformation of im¬ 
perialistic domination into common¬ 
wealths of free peoples, and for the 
strengthening of democracy at home. 

For fifteen hundred years now majori¬ 
ties of Christians have approved of and 
supported all the wars fought by so-called 
Christian nations. Every one of these 
wars has been fought with the illusion this 
war is necessary and unavoidable. Surely 
the time has come for Christians to recog¬ 
nize that because war is utterly contrary 
to Jesus’ way of life it is not a method 
which we can use effectively in defense 
of high values. The law of the harvest is 
inexorable. What we sow is what we reap 
and what our children will reap after us. 
If we sow air raids, blockades, famines 
and plague we and our children will reap 
desolation. 

If the war-method is utterly contrary to 
Jesus’ way of life and is therefore wrong, 
then preparing to do wrong is wrong. 
Nothing less than complete commitment 
to Jesus and the way of the cross is 
adequate for these days of world crisis. 
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What War Does to Democracy 

By KIRBY PAGE* 


D EMOCRACY is threat¬ 
ened by enemies from 
without and by enemies 
from within. Wise and good men 
differ sharply in judgment con¬ 
cerning the effectiveness of war 
as a means of protecting democ¬ 
racy from external attack by hos¬ 
tile nations. They also differ in 
conviction as to whether war is 
right or wrong as a method of 
national defense. But we ought 
not to differ about the appalling 
consequences of totalitarian war 
against totalitarian enemies. Let us therefore sum¬ 
marize the worst effects of waging war until victory 
is won over Germany , Italy and Japan: 

1. Wartime dictatorship will be inevitable • 
The waging of massive warfare against powerful foes 
requires maximum concentration of control over re¬ 
sources and human energies. Therefore, the establish¬ 
ment of wartime dictatorship is essential to victory. 
If we become a “ shooting ” participant in this war, 
the American people will consent to the consolidation 
of almost unlimited power in the hands of the Presi¬ 
dent. This dictatorship will be supported voluntarily 
by a big majority of the people—but it will he dicta¬ 
torship. Drastic restrictions will be imposed upon 
freedom of speech, freedom of Lite press, freedom of 
organization. Manpower will be drafted, and both 
industry and labor will be controlled rigidly: Dicta¬ 
torship will be a reality. 

2. Economic distress will follow the war • By 

the time Germany, Italy and Japan have been van¬ 
quished in arms, the federal debt of the United States 
will exceed 100 billion dollars and may be far beyond 
150 billions. Taxes will be higher than we can now 
comprehend. The British and the German peoples 
are now paying about one half of their national in¬ 
comes in taxes of various kinds, and the American 
people may be bearing a comparable burden by the 
time the war crisis is over, especially when we remem¬ 
ber that we must pay not only our own bills but much 
of Britain's cost of continuing the war. Inflation in 
various forms is inevitable. Money will lose much of 
its purchasing power. The highly abnormal boom of 
wartime will be followed by slump and depression. 
Industrial plants built or expanded for specialized war 
purposes at a cost of tens of billions of dollars will be 
idle. World trade will be in ruin because of devasta¬ 
tion, dislocation and impoverishment. Demobilized 
soldiers, sailors and marines will swell the torrent of 
unemployment. Economic catastrophe will sweep 
away much of the security of the American people. 

•Doctor Page Is it minister of the Christian Church, a gradu¬ 
ate of Drake University, who has for years been an outstanding 
and respected leader in the peace movement 


3. Sensitivities will be dulled by wartime prop¬ 
aganda . To be able to distinguish between truth and 
falsehood, between right and wrong, is extremely dif¬ 
ficult in wartime. Fighting morale is maintained by 
rigid controls of ideas; through withholding of in¬ 
formation, through exaggeration and distortion, 
through deliberate misrepresentation and downright 
falsehood. By the end of the war the American peo¬ 
ple will have become so accustomed to this propaganda 
that their ideas will have become blurred and their 
convictions unreliable. In wartime that is considered 
right which helps to win the wav, and that is wrong 
which stands in the way of victory. After being fed 
on this diet for many months or years, many people 
will be in moral confusion. 

4. During the post-war crisis industrial conflict 
will be intensified . Under these post-war condi¬ 
tions, industry will become a battleground. As the 
wartime boom is dissipated and red ink begins to ap¬ 
pear again on ledgers, and as taxation continues its 
financial devastation, employers will find themselves 
increasingly desperate. The combination of no jobs 
for many and reduced wages for others will produce 
corresponding desperation among work el's. Tempers 
will be frayed by long-continued crisis. Moral sensi¬ 
tivity will have become dulled. The entire people will 
have become accustomed to the doctrine that the end 
justifies the means. Millions of men will'have been 
trained in the science of killing, and the whole pojm- 
lation will have been hardened to the use of violence. 
Employer will fight employer for survival; worker will 
fight worker for job; organized employers will fight 
organized workers. The class struggle will become 
furious. 

5. Dictatorship may be continued indefinitely. 

If economic insecurity becomes extreme and if the 
class struggle becomes more violent, dictatorship may 
be continued indefinitely in an effort to cope with the 
magnitude of the disaster and to put down insurrec¬ 
tionary movements. If the mass of the people become 
convinced that strong government offers most hope of 
security, they will gladly submit to continued dicta¬ 
torship. Security without liberty is preferred by most 
people to liberty without security. The fact that the 
democracies restored parliamentary government follow¬ 
ing the Armistice in 1918 should not be allowed to ob¬ 
scure the reality of the threat to democracy presented 
by economic breakdown and class conflict. 

Less than a month ago the chairman of the Repub¬ 
lican National Committee, the Honorable Joseph Mar¬ 
tin, sounded this solemn warning: “I do not want to 
appear here today to be an apostle of gloom. Neither 
do I want to see this nation walk blindly up to the 
edge of that economic and social abyss and go over and 
down into the deepest, darkest pit of economic depres¬ 
sion and social disaster possible to imagine, without 
(Continued on page 15.) 
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leaders and followers—people trained in the skills of 
building a new and improved world. But great as is 
the need for these skills in building there must also be 
skills in selecting the ends toward which we shall build. 
It is here that the church has a great responsibility in 
education for it alone has the capacity to select ends 
and engender them into the future leaders of the 
world. ” 

Dr. F. E. Smith, secretary of the Pension Fund, says: 

“The Pension Fund knows 1,301 reasons why the 
Emergency Million is a necessity. These 1,301 aged 
ministers, missionaries, college teachers, or their 
widows, are living human beings. They were the 
leaders and builders of the past. Our churches, our 
colleges, our mission stations, all stand as a monument 
to their fidelity in preaching and teaching the ever¬ 
lasting gospel. The $57,000 allotted to them in the 
Emergency Million is only a partial answer to their 
prayer, 'Give us this day our daily bread.’ ” 

President Robert M. Hopkins, of The United Chris¬ 
tian Missionary Society writes: 

“The Emergency Million is vitally necessary to The 
United Christian Missionary Society: 

“1. It will enable the Society to liquidate its long¬ 
standing debt. Two hundred thousand dollars of new 
money now will wipe out a debt that at one time 
amounted to $1,126,952.24, and on June 30 was $589,- 
794.77. Let us pay that debt NOW! 

“2. It will equip the Society to meet exigencies that 
are constantly arising out of the world war. Our 
churches desire to serve our drafted boys in training 
camps; they also seek to meet the needs of the vast 
populations that are gathering in new industrial com¬ 
munities engaged in the defense activities of the nation. 
Each fresh outbreak of war overseas brings a new crisis 
in the work of the missionaries such as their evacua¬ 
tion, increased cost of living, destruction of property, 
or other disasters demanding prompt actions and im¬ 
mediate resources from the Society. 

“3. It mil undergird the Society for the continuing 
service of Christian education, home missions and 
foreign missions through the years ahead. We cannot 
envisage the outcome of these wars in Asia and Europe, 1 
or predict how long they will continue. No one can 
foretell the implications to the supporting constituency 
which will grow out of the part our country may have 


in an expanding warfare or in the establishment of the 
just and lasting peace for which our hearts long. It is 
increasingly apparent that the status quo ante will 
never return. For the new order, whatever it is to be, 
the United Society must be prepared to safeguard the 
home and foreign missionary enterprise and Christian 
education work which our churches cooperatively for 
nearly a century have labored in love and sacrifice to C 
make effective. The world-wide missionary task re- A 

mains and will remain a primary responsibility of the t- 

Church of Christ. We must with foresight undergird L 
its continuance- adequately. ’ ’ 

Dr. John H. Booth, general secretary of the Board 
of Church Extension, says: 

“No Matter what is happening or may happen in 
the United States or any part of the world, the House 
of God must stand and keep its doors open because it 
is not only a place where men and women assemble 
for worship but it symbolizes Christianity (our free¬ 
doms, the right of the individual, the dignity of human 
personality) in every community. The sanctuary is 
the rendezvous of the Divine Spirit. It not only stands 
athwart the path of evil-doers but it beckons men to 
higher ways of life. In all ages the noblest men of 
earth have sacrificed and given their lives to build and 
preserve the sanctuary. For more than a half century 
Church Extension has been an instrument employed by 
our brotherhood in the achieving of this high purpose. 

The Emergency Million will enable Church Extension * 
to measure up to the needs of the present. The men of 
God in these times will not fail him. ’ ’ 


What War Does to 
Democracy 

(Continued from page 12.) 

raising my voice to warn of the danger. Under the 
conditions of chaos, confusion, exhaustion, gigantic 
public debt, discontent, grief and the hatreds and 
agonies left as the awful aftermath of the wars, the 
Communists and Fascists will find fertile fields in 
which to plant their propaganda for debt repudiation, 
property confiscation, abolition of the Constitution, and 
the establishment of a dictatorship of the Stalin type 
or the Mussolini or Hitler type. I warn you, my fel¬ 
low citizens, there will come a vast danger that we 
in America, in that terrible time, may lose those four 
freedoms we hear talked about so much and which we 
are supposed to carry to all the peoples everywhere 
in the world.” 

And there is a sobering possibility that the Ameri¬ 
can people in their effort to prevent Communist or 
Fascist dictatorship may continue for a long time after 
the war a native variety of pure American dictator¬ 
ship. Every devoted apostle of democracy should give 
serious consideration to the possibility that our chil¬ 
dren and their children may be compelled to win again 
the freedom and parliamentary government lost in 
wartime and in the post-war period of misery, conflict 
and chaos. 
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“Do not sparrows sell for a cent apiece? And yet not one 
of them can fall to the ground without your Father’s notice. 
Fven the very haws on your head have all been counted by 
God. ’’ — Matthew 10:29, 30a 

• We may pray with confidence because of God's- 
love Hiul concern for the individual says our Lord. 
Before ever we turn to him, long has he been seek¬ 
ing us. Nothing is so insignificant that it escapes 
flis attention. Not multitudes and immensities only 
but individuals one by one with their specific needs 
are objects of God's solicitous care. 

Never was there a day when this profound truth 
was in greater danger of being obscured and forgotten 
by Christians than in this age of scientific discovery 
when the boundaries of the universe are being pushed 
into infinite distance, and in this era of mass move¬ 
ments when millions of individuals have become mere 
cogs in industrial and military machines. 

• • The Creator is concerned with minuteness as 
well as with magnitude. In a universe so vast that 
light moving 186,000 miles per second requires mil¬ 
lions of years to travel across celestial space, myriads 
of tiny electrons speed through their complex world 
with the swiftness of a rifle-bullet. “With each 

breclLll W U lClive, 'Wilics on O aiuco rr v.uj .***■ 

of millions of millions of millions of molecules enter 
our bodies, each moving at about 500 yards a second, 
and nothing but their incessant hammering on the 
walls of our lungs keeps our chests from collapsing. 
Minuteness is carried to such an extreme that “it 
would take about 2,000 protons laid side by side to 
make up the diameter of an electron, about 30,000 
electrons side by side to stretch the diameter of a 
hydrogen atom, and about 100,000,000 hydrogen 
atoms side by side to stretch one-third of an inch.” 

• • • The Eternal Mind which creates and sustains 
magnitude and minuteness alike is the mind of the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. God is love and 
divine love directs divine wisdom. The Eternal 
Power manifested everywhere throughout the uni¬ 
verse is nothing but the power of God who seeks 
until he finds the last lost sheep. 

For the love of God is broader 

Than the measwre of mem’s mind, 

And the heart of the Eternal 
Is most wonderfully hind. 

—F. W. Faber. 

A Prayer 

Holy Spirit, Truth divine, Holy Spirit, Power diviiio, 


Fill and nerve this will of 
mine; 

By thee may I strongly live, 
Bravely bear, and nobly 
strive. 

—KUmukl Longfeu-ow. 
iprom The Npw Testament, by Charles B. Williams. Copy- 


Djhvh upon this soul of mine; 
Word of God, and inward 
Light 

Woke my spirit, clear my 
sight. 


right, 1937, by Bruce Humphries, Inc. 
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'Restricting liberty to secure freedom. 


World Government and World Living 


Government is destined to be¬ 
come an increasingly important fac¬ 
tor in the lives of people all around 
the earth. As society becomes more 
complex and interdepend¬ 
ent, more government is 
required. And the quality 
of government is supreme¬ 
ly important to popula¬ 
tions, Governme n t is 
sometimes a devastating 
curse and sometimes it is a 
creative blessing. 

Freedom can be preserved only 
by voluntarily giving it up. An¬ 
archistic liberty produces chaos and 
bondage. Government is essential to 
freedom, and government requires 
the relinquishment of liberty. Gov¬ 
ernment is agreement, and agree¬ 
ment restricts liberty and thereby 
affords freedom. 

See this profound truth Illus¬ 
trated on a highway. Liberty to 
drive at will destroys freedom to 
drive at all. Consider the situation 
which arises when one individual 
exercises freedom by driving on the 
right side, while another demon¬ 
strates his liberty by keeping to the 
left* and another chooses the variety 
afforded by driving zig-zag back 
and forth from one side to the 
other. Freedom to drive with speed 
and safety is achieved by giving up 
liberty and abiding by law. 

Little law is required when 
people are few in number and these 
few dwell at remote distances from 


By 

Kirby 

Pack 


one another. Density of population 
and complexity of relationship make 
imperative more government with 
less freedom, in order to increase 
liberty. 

Individualism and na¬ 
tionalism .are rapidly de¬ 
stroying freedom in our 
day through the illusion 
that liberty must be em¬ 
braced tightly, whereas in 
a complex society freedom 
for the individual and freedom for 
the nation alike can be maintained 
only through the release of liberty. 
In the paraphrase of another pro¬ 
found truth, let it be said: He that 
seeketh to save his liberty, loses it; 
but he that loseth his liberty, find- 
eth it. 

The freedom of unlimited sover¬ 
eignty has frequently destroyed 
liberty through war and subjuga¬ 
tion, Only through the ever-widen¬ 
ing jurisdiction of the processes of 
government has war been prevented 
and freedom preserved. So long as 
every clan maintained its own sov¬ 
ereign freedom, inter-clan wars con¬ 
tinued, When every tribe insisted 
upon its right to do as it pleased, 
inter-tribal wars resulted. In the 
days when sovereignty was exer¬ 
cised by cities, inter-city wars often 
were waged. During the period 
when authority ‘ was wielded by 
barons and petty kings, in ter-barony 
and inter - kingdom wars were 
fought. 
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The real nature of the world’s 
present dilemma may be more clear¬ 
ly discerned from the perspective of 
history. Consider the situation which 
confronted the thirteen states in the 
days immediately following the 
Revolutionary War. When the Con¬ 
stitutional Convention assembled in 
1787 the calamitious effects of 
anarchy among the states were 
everywhere visible. "There are com¬ 
bustibles in every State, ’ ’ wrote 
Washington, "which a spark might 
set fire to.” Shay’s rebellion in 
Massachusetts was merely the most 
ominous of a series of riots and 
uprisings. The impotence of the 
Confederation had long been ap¬ 
parent. The Continental Congress 
had been formed in 1774 as a 
means of taking common action 
against England, but not until after 
a delay of seven years were the 
Articles of Confederation signed by 
Maryland, as the thirteenth colony 
to ratify the firm league of friend¬ 
ship. Each state had one vote in 
the Congress, and the consent of 
nine states was required to pass any 
important measure. Sharp restric¬ 
tions were placed upon the juris¬ 
diction and power of Congress. It 
had no authority to raise money or 
to regulate commerce, and could 
only make requisitions and await 
response from the thirteen sovereign 
states. 

The cleavage between the Eastern 
and Southern states was sharp and 
bitter. One section was engaged in 
commerce and shipping, while the 
other region was covered with plan¬ 
tations operated by slave labor. 
Their economic interests were as 
antagonistic as those of present-day 
nations. When the Federal Conven¬ 


tion opened its sessions there were 
eleven inter-state boundary contro¬ 
versies outstanding. Tariffs and 
retaliatory measures still further em¬ 
bittered relations among the states. 

Growth of Internationalism 

In 1787 the idea of a superstate 
was viewed with alarm. In one of 
his numerous speeches Patrick Hen¬ 
ry complained: "This Constitution 
is said to have beautiful features; 
but when I come to examine these 
features, sir,* . they appear to me 
horribly frightful'. Among other de¬ 
formities, it has an awful squinting; 
it squints toward monarchy . . . 
Your president may easily become 
king ... I would rather infinite¬ 
ly, and I am sure most of this 
Convention are of the same opin¬ 
ion, have a king, lords, and com¬ 
mons, than a government so replete 
with such insupportable evils . . . 
As this government stands, I de¬ 
spise and abhor it.” 

This citation of evidence reveals 
clearly the menace of inter-state 
anarchy. In our day the threat of 
international anarchy is even more 
severe. The economic interdepend¬ 
ence of present-day industrial na¬ 
tions is more pronounced than it 
was among the original thirteen 
states. Advances in transportation 
and communication have brought 
the peoples of Asia, Africa, Europe 
and America closer together than 
were the citizens of Georgia and 
Massachusetts. 

Through long centuries the juris¬ 
diction of government has steadily 
been extended. Since the establish¬ 
ment of the Federal Government of 
the United States, many small po¬ 
litical entities have been federated 
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into the nations of Switzerland, 
Germany, Mexico, Argentina, Can¬ 
ada, Italy, Brazil, Australia, South 
Africa, and China. The free domin¬ 
ions of Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, South Africa and Ireland 
have joined with the United King¬ 
dom in forming the far - flung 
British Commonwealth of Nations. 
In 1940 Great Britain offered 
France a permanent, indissoluble 
union. The Pan-American Union is 
steadily moving in the direction of 
genuine and powerful inter-conti¬ 
nental government. 

The creation of the international 
mind and international heart must 
precede and accompany the exten¬ 
sion of international agencies of 
justice. And in the accomplishment 
of this vital endeavor the part to be 
played by the churches of the 
United States is utterly important. 
Members of our churches should 
remember with agonizing penitence 
the failure of the Government of 


the United States to join the League 
of Nations and the World Court. 
And we should be keenly aware of 
the temptation, in the event of mili¬ 
tary victory, to establish an inter¬ 
national regime which will be but 
a thinly disguised empire supported 
by armed might. Then there is the 
terrible possibility that a huge sec¬ 
tion of the American people will 
again be seized with isolation hys¬ 
teria and fail miserably to assume 
their full responsibility for creating 
and sustaining 'appropriate agencies 
of world government. The help of 
the women of our churches is im¬ 
peratively needed if our nation is 
to steer between the twin dangers 
of empire and isolationism into the 
waters of international friendship 
and cooperation; Let thousands of 
new classes be formed to study the 
Delaware Conference report and 
other outlines of the steps which 
will carry us toward more liberty 
through world government. 




As a child of God you are a member of the Christian Family. This 
Family, in the world today finds expression through the World Council of 
Churches. Most of the denominations in America have, in their national 
conventions, voted to affiliate with the World Council of Churches and 
have expressed their desire to be recognized as part of the World Christian 
Family. This is the meaning of "ecumenicity,” that word once new to 
American Christians but increasingly used in describing the feeling of 
belonging to, and being a member of, the universal Household of God. 
The World Council is our largest family but it is the national groups, both 
denominational and interdenominational, which make the Council possible. 
Every church woman is, through her church, a member of this body, and 
members of the Body of Christ will not be unconcerned about the welfare 
of other members of His Body. You, as a member of this Family, affect 
the whole household of God in your strength or your weakness. 
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SEPTEMBER 17, 1942 

T HERE is an old Arab folk tale which relates that 
Pestilence once met a caravan upon the desert 
route to Bagdad. The Arab chief asked, “Why are 
you going to Bagdad?” “To take 5000 lives/ 5 Pesti¬ 
lence replied. Returning from the city, Pestilence 
and the caravan met again. “You deceived me/ 5 the 
chief said angrily. “Instead of 5000 lives, you took 
50,000!” “Nay/* said Pestilence. “Five thousand 
and not one more. It was Fear who killed the rest. 5 5 
That story was narrated in the Reader’s Digest for 
December, 1938. Early this year a prominent Euro¬ 
pean arrived in the United States who had had a 
copy of that Reader’s Digest with him when he was 
interned in a concentration camp. He tells now how 
that anecdote never failed to give him and his fellow 
prisoners courage. Pestilence had said that it was 
not terrible disease that killed most men but Fear. 
They resolved that Fear would not kill them either! 
And Fear did not kill them. They lived until a 
miraculous rescue was possible. 

Well, Christ tells us to replace fear by faith. That 
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is the conquest of fear which is open to every man. 
“Fear not, 55 says the Master, “Be not anxious for 
the morrow/ 5 that is, do not worry, do not be trou¬ 
bled about tomorrow. Who can do that? He who 
has learned from Christ to trust the heavenly Father 
in everyday life. As a modern psychiatrist says, 
“The only known cure for fear is faith/ 5 

So the little girl kneeling beside her bed in the 
bomb-swept city had the only ultimate answer after 
all. 

Now I lay me down to sleep, 

1 I pray thee, Lord, my soul to keep; 

If I should die before I wake, 

I pray thee, Lord, my soul to take. 

Fundamentally we shall have conquered our fears 
too, if we can pray like that when the shadows fall 
and then to pray like this when the bright morning 
comes: 

Now I get me up to work, 

I pray thee, Lord, I may not shirk; * 

If I should die before the night, 

I pray thee, Lord, my work's done right. 


Toward World Government 

Kirby Page 


F REEDOM can be preserved only by voluntarily 
giving it up. Anarchistic liberty produces chaos 
and bondage. Government is essential to freedom, and 
government requires the relinquishment of liberty. 
Government is agreement, and agreement restricts 
liberty and thereby affords freedom. 

See this profound truth illustrated on a highway. 
Liberty to drive at will destroys freedom to drive at 
all. Consider the situation which arises when one in¬ 
dividual exercises his freedom by driving on the right 
side, while another demonstrates his liberty by keeping 
to the left, and another chooses the variety afforded by 
driving zigzag back and forth from one side to the 
other. Freedom to drive with speed and safety is 
achieved by giving up liberty and abiding by law. 

Little law is required when people are few in num¬ 
ber and these few dwell at remote distances from one 
another. Density of population and complexity of 
relationship make imperative more government with 
less freedom, in order to increase liberty. 

Individualism and nationalism are rapidly destroy¬ 
ing freedom in our day through the illusion that 
liberty must be embraced tightly, whereas in a complex 
society freedom for the individual and freedom for 
the nation alike can be maintained only through the 
release of liberty. 

In the paraphrase of another profound truth, let it 
be said: He that seeketh to save his liberty, loses it; 
but he that loseth his liberty, findeth it. 

T HE freedom of unlimited sovereignty has frequent¬ 
ly destroyed liberty through war and subjugation. 
Only through the ever-widening jurisdiction of the 
processes of government has war been prevented and 
freedom been preserved. So long as every clan main¬ 
tained its own sovereign freedom, inter-clan wars con¬ 


tinued. When every tribe insisted upon its right to 
do as it pleased, inter-tribal wars resulted. In the 
days when sovereignty was exercised by cities, inter¬ 
city wars often were waged. During the period when 
authority was wielded by barons and petty kings, 
inter-barony and inter-kingdom wars were fought. 

The real nature of the world’s present dilemma may 
be more clearly discerned from the perspective of 
history. Consider the situation which confronted the 
thirteen states in the days immediately following the 
Revolutionary War. When the Constitutional Conven¬ 
tion assembled in 1787, the calamitous effects of 
anarchy among" the states were everywhere visible. 
“There are combustibles in every State/ 5 wrote Wash¬ 
ington, “which a spark might set fire to. 55 Shay’s re¬ 
bellion in Massachusetts was merely the most ominous 
of a series of riots and uprisings. The impotence of 
the Confederation has long been apparent. The Con¬ 
tinental Congress had been formed in 1774 as a means 
of taking common action against England, but not un¬ 
til after a delay of seven years were the Articles of 
Confederation signed by Maryland, as the thirteenth 
colony to ratify the firm league of friendship. Each 
state had one vote in the Congress, and the consent of 
nine states was required to pass any important mea¬ 
sure. Sharp restrictions were placed upon the jurisdic¬ 
tion and power of Congress. It had no authority to 
raise money or to regulate commerce, and could only 
make requisitions and await responses from the 13 
sovereign states. 

The cleavage between the Eastern and Southern 
states was sharp and bitter. One section was engaged 
in commerce and shipping, while the other region was 
covered with plantations operated by slave labor. Their 
economic interests were as antagonistic as those of 
present-day nations. When the Federal Convention 
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opened its sessions there were eleven inter-state 
boundary controversies outstanding. Tariffs and 
retaliatory measures still further embittered relations 
among the states. 

In 1787 the idea of a superstate was viewed with 
alarm. In one of his numerous speeches Patrick Henry 
complained: 11 This Constitution is said to have beau¬ 
tiful features; but when I come to examine these fea¬ 
tures, sir, they appear to me horribly frightful. Among 
other deformities, it has an awful squinting; it squints 
toward monarchy. . ,. . Your president may easily be¬ 
come king. ... I would rather infinitely, and I am 
sure most of this Convention are of the same opinion, 
have a king, lords, and commons, than a government 
so replete with such insupportable evils. ... As this 
government stands, I despise and abhor it./’ 

T HIS long 1 citation of evidence reveals clearly the 
menace of inter-state anarchy. In our day the 
threat of international anarchy is even more severe. 
The economic interdependence of present-day indus¬ 
trial nations is more pronounced than it was among 
the original thirteen states. Advances in transporta¬ 
tion and communication have brought the peoples of 


Asia, Africa, Europe and America closer together than 
were the citizens of Georgia and Massachusetts. 

Through long centuries the jurisdiction of govern¬ 
ment has steadily been extended. Since the establish¬ 
ment of the Federal Government of the United States, 
many small political entities have been federated into 
the nations of Switzerland, Germany, Mexico, Argen¬ 
tina, Canada, Italy, Brazil, Australia, South Africa, 
and China. The free dominions of Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, South Africa, and Ireland have joined 
with the United Kingdom in forming the far-flung 
British Commonwealth of Nations. In 1940 Great 
Britain offered France a permanent, indissoluble 
union. The Pan-American Union is steadily moving 
in the direction of genuine and powerful inter-con¬ 
tinental government. 

Let him who runs read the message of history: free¬ 
dom can be preserved only by voluntarily giving it 
up. Nations also must relinquish sovereignty in order 
that the peoples of the earth may be governed by agree¬ 
ment. The establishment of appropriate world govern¬ 
ment is necessary and that which is necessary is not 
impossible. 


The Chaplains’ School 

T. J. Mattingly 


T HE first session of the first Chaplain’s School in 
an American university in the history of the United 
States opened at Harvard University Aug. 9. Over 
150 representatives of every religious faith in the 
United States gathered for the opening session. Catho¬ 
lic, Protestant and Jewish clergymen from all over the 
nation were present to begin the rigorous training 
period of four weeks at the end of which they are to be 
assigned to active duty with the forces of the United 
States Army. 

Everywhere is one conscious of the attitude of com¬ 
plete lack of denominationalism as these representatives 
live and mingle together. 

To say that the training period for the Chaplaincy is 
different from the civilian pastorate is to put it mildly. 
It is the opinion of the writer that had he been sub¬ 
jected to the schedule of the Chaplain’s School in his 
seminary days, he would have been a much more effec¬ 
tive pastor. The day begins at six o’clock with calis¬ 
thenics, after which comes breakfast, then classes 
straight through the day interspersed with drill under 
the direction of a sergeant of the regular Army (there 
were many sore feet after the first day’s march). The 
day of activity ends at five with directed recreation. 
In the evening, there is a study period from seven to 
nine. 

The purpose of this course of study is to acclimate 
the stripling chaplain to Army life. There are courses 
in map reading, military law, chemical warfare, prac¬ 
tical duties of the Chaplain, and military hygiene. The 
purpose of this course of study is not to make experts 


in any of the fields mentioned, but rather to give the 
chaplain a vocabulary by which he can more effectively 
serve the men to whom he will minister. The drill and 
recreation is to harden him so he may be able to enter 
into active military life on the same level as other 
officers. 

It has been emphasized again and again during the 
sessions that the Chaplain is to be primarily a minister 
of religion; as Col. Cleary says, “The Chaplain is and 
must he first a man of God. ” The officers in the Chapel 
exercises, which are held each morning in the hallowed 
surroundings of Phillips Brooks church in the famous 
“yard” of Harvard, preach'simple, yet most effective 
sermons bringing constantly before the Chaplains the 
high privilege of the Christian ministry. To the breth¬ 
ren who feel that the Chaplain must be a harbinger of 
hate, let the writer insist that the opposite is true. We 
are to try and minister effectively to the millions Of 
young men whose lives are being disrupted by the war. 

One is conscious also of the deep devotion of the men 
in charge of the school to the task that they are com¬ 
mitted to. They don’t try to dictate to a man as to 
what he shall preach, but they consistently maintain 
that the best sermons are preached by the life of the 
Chaplain himself. 

It is to be hoped that the Brotherhood of the Dis¬ 
ciples of Christ will remember its Chaplains always 
in their prayers, and will do all in their power to 
supply them with the names of the young men who 
leave the churches to enter the Armed Service. Think 
of these men as being, in essence, as missionaries minis¬ 
tering to the needs of these young men. 







I believe that as those who hold this view unite in the fellowship of this 
task, so peace will be born and we shall see the beginning of the Kingdom of 
goodwill. 

There is much more I hope and pray for. Of this much I am certain. 


Re-affirmations 

For 1942 

Kirby Page 

T BELIEVE that the grace and power of God are sufficient for all our 
^ needs, even in wartime. More and more l am realizing that, 
through communion with God and fellowship with man, it is possible 
to live with vision and strength, fortitude and serenity even in the fury 
of this storm. 

1 believe in the uniqueness of Jesus Christ and in bis adequacy f or 
this day of hatred and bloodshed. No phrases can express fully the 
significance of his relationship to God and to man . From his words 
and deeds, his crucifixion and ever-living presence, we receive illumina¬ 
tion and power. 

I believe that the way of the cross is God's way, Christ's way, and 
therefore the right way to live, even in wartime . The supreme task 
before ns is the discovery of the meanings of suffering love and vicari¬ 
ous sacrifice, and the incarnation of these meanings in our behavior. 

I believe that love is more po werf ul than hate, that mercy is mightier 
than vengeance, and that evil can be overcome with good * 

I believe that war can be abolished through allegiance to Christ, and 
through the creation of an international mind, an international heart, 
and appropriate agencies of international justice and friendship, 

I believe that the method of war with its bombing planes and star¬ 
vation blockade is irreconcilable with the way of Christ, and there¬ 
fore I cannot approve of any war or engage hi its destruction and 
decimation . 

/ believe that through loyalty to Christ and his way of life 1 can ex¬ 
press truest patriotism and render highest service to humanity, and so 
1 am endeavoring to be more completely surrendered to him . 

J believe in the soundness of the policy adopted by our government 
of offering alternative service of national importance under civilian 
administration to individuals who have conscientious objections to serv¬ 
ice in the armed forces of the nation . 

1 believe in democracy with its recognition of the right of minority 
opinion, even hi wartime, in sharp contrast to totalitarianism with its 
demand for entire surrender to the state . 

/ believe in a positive witness to the ways of peace, and not in sab¬ 
otage or obstruction of the war which is now considered necessary 
and right by a vast majority of the American people. 

I believe in America, and thank God for her glorious heritage and 
marvelous achievements. In Immble contrition for her weakness 
and sins, I pray that this great nation may serve mightily the other peo¬ 
ples of the earth . 

I believe hi the world-wide Christian community of men and wom¬ 
en of good will across all frontiers, and dedicate myself to its preserva¬ 
tion and extension* 

These convictions I have held for twenty-five years and events of 
recent weeks have not weakened them in the slightest degree . On the 
contrary , I have never felt so certain of their validity as I do now. 


dou^ice 


I still believe in living for an ideal; 
living for the country; living for the 
benefit of others. 

We realize that only when our philoso¬ 
phy of life and our faith are based on 
love. 

In wartime we give and take lives and 
we hate. In peacetime we give lives and 
we love. 

Love in life yet is a philosophy for our 
days. 

,—Jose Gomes de Campos, exchange student 
at S.M.U. from Brazil, 1940-41. 

• 

The only faith in which I can seriously 
believe is a vague concept which can only 
be identified as a faith in the dignity of 
the individual. Though this tenet is part 
of Christianity, of course, it does not 
necessarily lead to membership in an es¬ 
tablished church. It does not necessar¬ 
ily lead to Americanism. For me it leads, 
rather, to the concept of democracy, not 
limited to its political sense. To believe 
in the dignity of the individual is to be¬ 
lieve in the significance, the fundamental 
value, the right to consideration, of all 
human beings as well as one’s self. I do 
not see how any faith can have signifi¬ 
cance today if it is not founded in this 
concept and proud enough of its founda¬ 
tion to see no reason for distorting and 
obscuring it with layers of regulation or 
ritual. 

—Isabel Logan, Swarthmore College (Penn¬ 
sylvania). 


Today we need a faith in the living God 
as seen through the life of His Son and 
our Saviour, Jesus Christ. In a world 
which has not yet learned to use its 
great scientific knowledge to the best 
advantage of all people, it is time for 
each of us to permit absolute spiritual 
values to control our heads as well as our 
hearts. Faith to us in these times is like 
an anchor to a boat in a storm. We must 
have faith that God is willing to forgive 
our human failures; as our Father He 
will certainly do that. 

We cannot remain idle and expect con¬ 
ditions to right themselves. We have 
the right to hope for better times through 
our honest efforts to change existing 
modes of thinking and acting. 

With faith as the broad base of this 
triangular philosophy of life, we need the 
motivating force of love to bind faith 
and hope together. This is difficult in¬ 
deed; but without it we would become 
blinded to the living realities of need 
that abound on every side of us. Love 
it is that will permit us to see our duties 
and responsibilities clearly in the face of 
seeming frustration. 

—Joe Broadley, Occidental College (Cali¬ 
fornia). 
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Civilization to Be Doomed 
By Third War 9 Says Pastor 


"'The most dangerous idea in the 
human mind is that we can fight 
a third world war and have our 
civilization survive. We must get 
this idea out of our minds or it 
will destroy us,” Dr. Kirby Page, 
author and minister of the Disci¬ 
ples of Christ church, told mem¬ 
bers at a luncheon in the Pantlind 
hotel Monday noon. 

The first atomic bomb—a primi¬ 
tive affair—utterly destroyed Hiro¬ 
shima, a city twice the size of 
Grand Rapids, and killed 100,000 
people. Today the atomic bomb, 
according to our generals and 
scientists, is 1,000 times as power¬ 
ful. And our scientists, after ex¬ 
haustive research, have told us 
there is no possible defense against 
such a mechanism.” 

Asks World Government. 

Dr. Page called for a powerful 
international system of govern¬ 
ment, based on two principles. “Na¬ 
tions of the world must relinquish 
their sovereignty and m fist give up 
their ‘right’ to wage war upon one 
another. Only in this way can we 
prohibit a war, which, if it is 
fought, will destroy western civ¬ 
ilization, the only active, dominant 
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form of civilization in the world 
today. 

He drew a comparison between 
the situation today and that of the 
American colonies at the time of 
the Revolutionary war. "The con¬ 
tinental congress' was a helpless 
body, because the 13 states whose 
delegates made up the congress 
would not give up their sovereignty. 
In an entirely new operation, those 
13 states finally joined .hands, re¬ 
linquished a great part of their 
sovereignty to the central gov¬ 
ernment and gave up their right 
to war upon each other. That made 
America a great country.” 

Dr. Page cited recent reports by 
army officials and scientists in pre¬ 
senting his point of view. He quot¬ 
ed Gen. Carl Spaatz, chief of the 
airforces, and Gen. Douglas MacAr- 
thur as saying there is no military 
defense against atomic warfare. 

"Must Give Up Sovereignty.” 

"The United Nations is the best 
attempt at international govern¬ 
ment up to this time and as such it 
deserves our vigorous support. But 
the 65 nations which belong to it 
must surrender their sovereignty 
to make it a group powerful 
enough to abolish wa? forever. 
There is no other way out; we 
could not survive another war,” Dr. 
Pa^ ^Mared 
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The hour of decision is here. 
Each must choose whether he will 
serve the god of war or God/,the . 
Father of alL for straddling the 
fence is not appropriate for 
Christians in an hour of crisis 


Kirby Page 

Photo by H. Armstrong Roberts 


An Annual Conference Message 
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The Peace Witness of the Church 


in this hour of world crisis 


O NLY a miracle can save 
us from the suicide of 
a third world war. A 
miracle is not magic but a 
mighty work of the living God 
in the hearts and minds and 
wills of men. A miracle will be 
required’ because peoples and 
governments are now trusting in 
military weapons for security 
and justice. Nothing less than 
direct illumination and power 
from God can transform this sin¬ 
ful and tragic illusion into ro- 
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bust confidence in spiritual 
power as the divine resource of 
peacemakers. 

Long have we known the mes¬ 
sage of the Prince of Peace: 
Blessed are the meek, the merci¬ 
ful, the peacemakers; love your 
enemies and thus show your¬ 
selves true sons of your Father; 
forgive seventy times seven; re¬ 
sist evil with good; seek the 
salvation of the evildoer; take up 
your cross, run risks, accept con¬ 
sequences; do right and having 
done all stand; trust God and 
leave the results in his hands. 


The Christian way is not safe. 
It is safer. It is not safe to 
resist Russian communism with 
good. It is safer than to resist 
it with atomic bombs. Courage 
and faith from God are needed 
if the United States is to wage 
peace rather than to wage war. 

A minimum peace policy for 
the United States includes: 

1. A stupendous plan of world¬ 
wide economic co-operation for 
the common good of peoples on 
all sides. 

2. Efforts to strengthen the 
peacemaking functions of the 















United Nations and the endeav¬ 
or to transform it into appropri¬ 
ate world government. 

3. Persistent efforts to obtain 
agreements with Soviet Russia 
and other nations to reduce ar¬ 
maments simultaneously by sub¬ 
stantial and 'rapid stages until 
the insanity of the race of arma¬ 
ments is ended. 

A miracle will be required 
to make this policy effective. 
Most of our people have de¬ 
spaired of reaching peaceable 
agreements with the godless men 
in the Kremlin and are con¬ 
vinced that military power of¬ 
fers the only chance of protecting 
ourselves and other peoples 
from totalitarian domination. So 
widely has the military idea 
been^ accepted that General 
MacArthur received almost de¬ 
lirious ovations from vast multi¬ 
tudes; this brings to mind the 
parades of Hannibal in Carthage, 
the Caesars in Rome, Mussolini 
in that same city, the Japanese 
war lords in Tokyo, Hitler in 
Berlin and Stalin in Moscow. 
Mankind is in the grip of the 
military mind. Our Congress 
appropriates by acclamation bil¬ 
lions for military purposes. Not 
a single congressman or senator 
is standing resolutely against 
these military appropriations. 
Hardly a newspaper in the land 
is opposed to this military trend. 
Few educators and other men in 


public life are known to be op¬ 
posed to the arming of the Unit¬ 
ed States on a vast scale. 

This massive preparation for 
war cannot bring peace on earth. 
If it could, there would be no 
rational ground for belief in a 
holy and righteous God. If we 
could sow profusely the fertile 
seeds of war and reap enduring 
peace, we would bp living in a 
universe of moral chaos. The 
United States is now spending 
on military preparedness at the 
rate of 500 billion dollars a dec¬ 
ade. This 500 billions will not 
buy world peace, but will pour 
that amount of oil on the flames 
of world-wide suicide. Soon the 
military authorities on each side 
of the tragic division of mankind 
into two armed camps will pos¬ 
sess killing power sufficient to 
destroy most of the human race. 
Day by day the war fever is 
rising. Millions of Americans are 
already saying, “Why don’t* we 
get at it and get it over with?” 
While the truth is that if all-out 
war with Russia comes, their 
ruthless leaders will use what¬ 
ever weapons will hit us hardest 
and our side will retaliate with 
the same weapons on a vaster 
scale. 

At this decisive hour, the his¬ 
toric peace churches must offer 
their peace testimony with fresh 
purity and renewed zeal. Min¬ 
isters must take the lead by 


making a clean-cut choice be¬ 
tween the military way and the 
way of Jesus. Clearly they must 
proclaim their position so that 
everyone may know precisely 
where they stand on this life- 
and-death issue. They must 
preach and teach the message of i 
peace. With evangelistic zeal 
and with winsomeness of spirit, 
they must plead with the mem¬ 
bers of their congregations to 
make an outright break with the 
war system and give their total 
allegiance to Jesus Christ as 
Prince of Peace. Young Chris¬ 
tians must be challenged to run 
the risks of waging peace rather 
than to run the risks of waging 
war. The churches must stand 
resolutely by the side of the 
young men who refuse to par¬ 
ticipate in war. Straddling the 
fence is not appropriate for 
Christians in such an hour. We 
must choose this day whom we 
serve, not the god of war but 
the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. To him we must 
render our total allegiance. 

Each person must provide God 
with one life in which a mighty 
miracle can be wrought. By 
dominant desire to know God’s 
will and by consuming passion 
to do what he wants us to do, 
we must open every door and 
window of our lives to the guid¬ 
ance and empowering of the 
Holy Spirit. We must walk in 
the light as God provides it, and 
use power as it comes from our 
Father. With humility and pen¬ 
itence we must continue stead¬ 
fast in prayer. With anguish of 
soul we must engage in inter¬ 
cession for our' own leaders and 
for the men in the Kremlin. For 
their sakes we must sanctify 
ourselves. There is a right way 
to live, whether we have'just 
one day left or are spared many 
years. 

Only the light and power 
of God can dispel the 
clouds of fear that en¬ 
velop the whole world 
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N OTHING less than a miracle can 
save us from a third world war. 
The nations are now plunging swiftly 
toward a global conflagration as surely 
as in 1938 they were staggering to¬ 
ward World War II. Ominous paral¬ 
lels are everywhere visible. 

A miracle is a mighty work of the 
living God which exceeds the power 
of mortal man and which transcends 
his present knowledge. By miracle I 
do not mean magic, and I do not mean 
something which God does to man 
without his consent and co-operation. 
Miracle is sometimes wrought in man 
through an intensity of desire and a 
strength of determination to do God’s 
will. 

The Christian conviction is that the 
living God knows the way of justice 
and peace and fellowship for his chil¬ 
dren, and that he is now infinitely 
eager to reveal this way to us. In 
holy Scripture we read that the fool¬ 
ishness of God is wiser than the wis¬ 
dom of men. God has a purpose and 
procedure for us in our dealings with 
Soviet Russia. He is more ready to 
make plain his way than we are to 
walk in it. 

The nations have been following 
warmaking policies and these policies 
must be changed. The leaders of 
Soviet Russia are highly aggressive 
and provocative. They are deter¬ 
mined to expand Communist control 
to the utmost degree and are main¬ 
taining a mighty armed force. The 
government in Washington is con¬ 
vinced that Russian aggression can be 
stopped only with preponderant mili¬ 
tary power. Little faith is being 
manifested in direct negotiations with 
the Soviet Union. By this time it is 
obvious that the threat of force is 
being met with the threat of force. 

A SOBER appraisal of the interna¬ 
tional situation affords little basis for 
the expectation that Soviet policy will 
be moderated by fear of our military 
power. On the contrary, there is 
every possibility that the crisis in Ko¬ 
rea will be followed by Communist 
aggression in Berlin, Formosa, Indo- 
China, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, and India. 
Bay-by-day tactics may be changed 
as a result of military threat, but not 
the basic strategy of waging continu¬ 
ous warfare against “capitalist im¬ 
perialism.” There is no evidence of 
moderated temper or changed inten¬ 
tion. 

Indeed, of all political leaders the 
men in the Kremlin are least likely 
to be deterred by the threat of foreign 
military might. They have long been 
schooled in violence. They inherited 
the ancient revolutionary idea that 


men of privilege will never relinquish 
their advantages voluntarily. They 
were nurtured on the dogma that only 
through violence can the workers take 
power. Their heritage and their ex¬ 
perience combine to convince them 
that violence is decisive in human af¬ 
fairs. They have long maintained that 
a workers’ government must expect 
hostility from capitalist nations. 

Thus it is evident that military ac¬ 
tion will not moderate the aggressive 
behavior of Soviet leaders. At best 
the armed power of the United States 
can only deter specific forms of Soviet 
aggression in certain places for a 
limited time. 

Moreover, the race of airmaments is 
rapidly bringing the nations to the 
point where “superior” military might 
will have little significance because 
both sides will soon possess power of 
complete obliteration. The day has 
arrived, or soon will be here, when 
every town on earth is within firing 
range. By tomorrow bombing planes, 
submarines, and guided missiles will 
be able to carry atomic bombs, atomic 
dust, if not hydrogen bombs and bac¬ 
terial weapons, to the ends of the 
earth. Within a few years every per¬ 
son on the globe will be living at the 
mercy of Soviet Russia and the United 
States. 

Either side could begin the general 
war which would obliterate most of 
the human race, or that war could be 
a development of the fighting in Ko¬ 
rea, or the result of a blunder, a 
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miscalculation, a threat, a rumor, a 
determination not to be hit first, un¬ 
bearable strain and uncontrollable 
rage. Let the fact be shouted from 
the housetops that preparednesss for 
the destruction of a high proportion 
of all humanity is far advanced. 

ONLY a miracle can save us from 
obliteration in a third world war. 
Only spiritual power direct from the 
living God can change the prevailing 
relationship of bitter hostility into one 
of co-operative good will. Only a 
miracle can shatter confidence in 
military weapons and create faith in 
the transforming power of penitence, 
forgiveness, compassion, and mutual 
aid. Only God can implant in us the 
conviction that Soviet leaders also are 
spiritual beings and like us are en¬ 
dowed with latent ability to respond 
to a spiritual appeal. 

By the help of God, we must sense 
the vast possibilities of mutual aid 
through a transformed Marshall plan 
controlled by the United Nations, with 
peoples everywhere sharing equitably 
in its benefits. It would be a wise 
investment for citizens of the United 
States to pay into the treasury of the 
United Nations every year for a dec¬ 
ade an amount equal to our present 
military appropriations, as our share 
of an international pool to be used in 
helping peoples across the earth to 
find a good life. 

This vast sum could be used in re- 
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construction, rehabilitation, improving 
the yield of agriculture, increasing in¬ 
dustrial production, in river control 
and utilization, land reclamation, road 
building, sanitation measures, im¬ 
proved education, and other projects 
in lands, including Soviet Russia. 

If we had faith to believe that the 
men in the Kremlin, like ourselves, 
are spiritual beings with latent abil¬ 


ity to co-operate for the common good, 
we would work with renewed vigor 
for an agreement to reduce arma¬ 
ments by substantial and rapid stages 
until the race of armaments is ended. 
If God's miracle produced in us deep 
concern for the saftey of the leaders 
and peoples of Soviet Russia, we could 
not continue making weapons of mass 
obliteration for their destruction. 


Y ES, it will take a miracle to gener¬ 
ate the faith required for a mighty 
demonstration of good will toward the 
Russians through economic co-opera¬ 
tion and through disarmament. The 
hope is that the Soviet leaders would 
thereby be led to moderate their pol¬ 
icy. There is little evidence, despite 
what some may think, that Josef 
Stalin and his comrades would fail 
to respond to a sincere spiritual ap¬ 
peal, for the simple reason that such 
an appeal has not been made. 

Our first contact with the Bolshevik 
government occurred when the United 
States participated in the Allied mili¬ 
tary and economic intervention in 
Russia. For 16 years we withheld 
diplomatic recognition. For 33 years, 
except during a brief period of war¬ 
time collaboration, the press of the 
United States has shown bitter hos¬ 
tility toward Soviet Russia. No more 
vituperative words were ever printed 
against Adolf Hitler and Benito Mus¬ 
solini than may be found in the con¬ 
tinuous attacks upon Lenin, Trotsky, 
Stalin, and other Soviet leaders. Len- 
lease aid to the extent of $11,000,- 
000,000 for war purposes was not a 
spiritual appeal. 

The truth is that Josef Stalin has 
had little opportunity to appreciate 
the power of high religion. His early 
contacts were with a corrupted eccle- 
siasticism where the same individual 
was czar of all the Russias and official 
head of the Greek Orthodox church in 
that land. He was not only exiled to 
Siberia six times, but was persecuted 
by the czar's church. His revolution¬ 
ary heritage was atheistic, and his 
philosophy that of scientific material¬ 
ism. His heritage, experience, and 
observation have convinced him that 
religion is an opiate and a poison, and 
that material power alone can be 
trusted. 

TRULY, a miracle is needed. Noth¬ 
ing less than a mighty work of God 
can create the faith and daring re¬ 
quired if we are to wage peace and 
stop waging cold war. If the Christian 
people of the United States would 
permit God to use them as his instru¬ 
ments, a mighty spiritual impact could 
be made upon the leaders of the So¬ 
viet Union. 

A high percentage of the leaders of 
our nation are religious persons. In 
varying degrees they believe in the 
power of prayer. They realize that 
our Father is infinitely eager to guide 
and empower his people, and that he 
awaits only the fulfillment of required 
conditions before he leads us in the 
ways of peace. The primary require¬ 
ment is dominant desire to know his 
will and (Continued on page, 31) 
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Only a Miracle 
Can Save Us 

. . . Continued from page 7 

eagerness to do it. If the men of re¬ 
ligious faith in Washington would live 
as if they are seeking first the king¬ 
dom of God, and if they would stake 
everything upon a spiritual appeal to 
Moscow, they would become instru¬ 
ments of the living God. 

Changed lives in Washington enable 
God to change lives in Moscow. Re¬ 
bellion prevents miracle. Therefore 
we must pray without ceasing for the 
President, the secretary of state, and 
members of Congress; pray that they 
may be eager to find God’s will for 
our nation and to do it; pray that they 
may become channels through which 
God may be able to work a mighty 
miracle in the Soviet Union. Night 
and day we must pray also for Josef 
Stalin and other Russian leaders, pray 
that in ways beyond our understand¬ 
ing God may be able to reach their 
hearts and change their policies. 

There remains a solemn word to be 
spoken: no guarantee can be provided 
that Soviet aggression will be stopped. 
All that we can be assured of is a 
possibility. Human freedom is ter¬ 
ribly real. The formative power of 
dogmas and habits is stupendous. God 
may not be able to win the leaders of 
the nations to the way of peace. We 
must do everything within our ability 
to increase God’s opportunity to win 
them, and proceed with faith. 

We must do God’s will because it 
is his will, not for pragmatic or pru¬ 
dential reasons. We must go forward 
with the conviction that divine wis¬ 
dom and divine power utterly tran¬ 
scend human limitations and that, 
therefore, the most significant thing 
a man can do it to find out what God 
wants done and help him to accom¬ 
plish it. 

Only a miracle can save us. Our 
part is enabling God to use us. Let 
us with agony of heart pray, pray for 
ourselves and our government and the 
leaders of Soviet Russia. And let us 
live the way we pray. Let us walk 
by faith wherever God leads us, what¬ 
ever happens, confident that in the 
end God will triumph. 

The Christian 
Inheritance 

• . • Continued from page 27 

possessions, visible and invisible, are 
to be subjected to the judgment of 
Christ. Stately dignity and glittering 
impressiveness, the rich tapestries of 


historic venerableness cannot save 
any thought, or act, or institution 
from the judgment of Christ. 

Then, in the final sweep of his mind, 
Paul added one great phrase, “And 
Christ is God’s” Here is our ultimate 
clarity—our ultimate authority—our 
ultimate security—our ultimate crea¬ 
tive inspiration. The God who is 
goodness and truth and love alive, 
whose face we have seen in the face 
of Christ, sits on the throne of the 
universe. To God we go in all our 
need. From him we go out to the 
world of action with his gift of se¬ 
curity safely held in our hearts. 


All of this represents the treasure 
of the ecumenical church. And, as 
we make this great inheritance our 
own, we really become members of 
the whole church of Christ. 

• 

Horn of Plenty Puzzle 

(Solution to puzzle on page 25) 

ACROSS—(1) Meat. (5) Peach. (7) 

Toasts. (11) Up. (12) He. (14) Pliant. 

(17) Lentils. (19) Em. (20) Eland. (22) 

Ogres. (23) Stun. 

DOWN—(1) Me. (2) E.A. (3) Act. (4) 

Thou. (6) As. (8) Apple. (9) Thin. (10) 
Seater. (13) Atlas. (15) Lemon. (16) 
Nile. (18) S.N. (21) At. 
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O JJvfCli rfic end of the war in the 
O Hi<JiJrc of European opcrdtfoni, 
rJ]tir h(tuc been more dcflMis uwmig 
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coJiyJ dion JVoiri nit cotiini■ mienblc 
dfccam combined, according to ffre 
chief of preventive services. Men in 
I Jj e n rm y in I Ftc In .if stages of f Jit 
European offensive died in Urgcr 
numbers from use of niirnFioJ to iltc 
point of selpdeumctton than were 
lost by .-til rbc cum mini vcdb/c JrsrojfCi 
put together.'HflVtfn Emerson„ M.D, 


W7HY worry about present and 
future fluctuations in the values of 
your stocks, bonds and real estate when 
you may assure your well-being, once 
for all, by an Annuity Contract with 
the National W. C. T. U.? 

Such an agreement yields you a 
fixed annual income for life; gives you 
complete freedom from the burden of 
administering your estate; does not fluc¬ 
tuate in value; cannot be attached or 
garnisheed for debt; is burglarproof; 
cannot become lost or destroyed; and 
imparts a sense of personal security 
which adds many happy years to the 
life of the annuitant. 

In fact, you couldn’t select a safer 
investment for your declining years than 
a life Annuity Contract with the 
tional W. C. T. U. 

With 21 operating departments and 
a nationwide network of supporting 
state and local organisations, the N&' 
tional W. C. T. U. maintains a position 
of aggressive leadership in the temper¬ 
ance movement. Organised in 1874, it 
has passed its Diamond Jubilee already. 
It is conservatively managed and backed, 
under God’s blessing, by assets entirely 
free from debt. 

You may also remember the Union 
by bequest or by last will and 
testament. For full particulars write 
to Office of the Treasurer, Dept, A. 


' Your inquiry unit he well worth i vhile—clip the coupon =^=^= 

Without obligation, please advise how you can assure me a generous income for life, and how 
I may provide for a survivor. If necessary. 

No mo . ....Street and No __________ 

Date of Birth _____ ..._ City and Stole.. —__ - 

Date of Birth (if survivor)-,-Address Box A. 



FOR COD AND HOME AND NATIVE LAND 


NATIONAL. 

WOMAN'S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION 

HEADQUARTERS: 1730 CHICAGO AVENUE, EVANSTON, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 

Trances E. Willard 


EST. 

1874 


NOVEMBER 23, 1950 


(1487) 31 
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ees to Open 
fleeting of 
Evangelicals 

rhe 12 th annual convention of 
? National Association of Evan- 
cals will open at 12:30 Tues- 
night in the ballroom of Ho- 
Hollenden. 

'r. Paul S. Rees of Minneapolis, 
ident of the association, who 
med recently from Billy Gra- 
s London campaign, will be 
peaker. 

ers to be heard during the 
iy sessions include: Dr. Har- 
hn Ockenga of Boston, first 
nt of the association; Dr. 
M. Smith, Bible scholar of 
a, Cal., and Dr-. Clyde W. 
f Washington, D.C., score- 
He association. 


muel Church 
; to Women 

\op for Women will 
next Friday morning 
1 Episcopal Church, 
“ 86th St. 

+,| ° program will 
M. Bur- 
^ r edel of 
" Ster- 
11 


RELIGION IN LIFE 


BY KIRBY PAGE 


by the Nazis, with his property 
confiscated and deprived of his 
German citizenship, he accepted a 
post at the Institute of Advanced 
Study at Princeton. 

No other man has ever done so 
much to establish in thought the 
basic unity of the universe as re¬ 
sulted from the daring and star¬ 
tling ideas of Albert Einstein. His 
has been a magnificent achieve¬ 
ment which increases the grandeur 
of the human mind. He is a deeply 
religious man, although he does 
not express himself in terms of 
conventional orthodoxy. 


Hungarian Churches 

Sponsor Choir Fete 
Fully 500 choristers from 16 
Hungarian Reformed churches are 
expected to participate in a choir 
festival which opens at 3 p. m. 
Sunday in Bethlen Hall of First 
Hungarian Reformed Church, 2856 
East Blvd. 

The Chapel choir of Elmhurst 
(Ill.) College also will have-a part 
in the program. A vesper service 
and banquet will follow the festival. 


can to Fill Pulpit 
James Church 

’ward S. White of Nasho- 
^minary will preach 
s Sunday in St. 
■ch, E. 55th 


¥ 

Albert Einstein, Nobel Prize Winner, 
Overturned Accepted Theories 

An unforgettable experience of my life was an after¬ 
noon tea with Albert Einstein in his home in Princeton. ; 

He'has been called one of the eight immortals of his¬ 
tory, and he is the only living soul of the 600 great men 
of the ages carved in the white walls of Riverside Church. 

He was born in Germany in 1879 
of Jewish parents, and studied in 
Munich and Zurich. At the age of 
26, while working in a Swiss patent 
ofhee, he published a scientific pa¬ 
per describing the theory of rela¬ 
tivity. Five years before he, had 
finished his studies at the Zurich 
Polytechnic Academy, only to join 
the ranks of the unemployed, be¬ 
ing unable to find a position in any 
university or secondary school. In 
desperation he accepted work in a 
patent office. At one bound he 
leaped from obscurity to world¬ 
wide fame. His ideas created a 
storm of controversy throughout 
the world of science. Rapidly they 
made their way until they had 
overturned and replaced basic con¬ 
cepts in physics which had held 
sway for centuries. 

Won High Honors 
Successively Einstein became 
professor at Zurich, Prague, Royal 
Prussian Academy of Science, and 
director of the Kaiser Wilhelm 
Institute for Theoretical Physics. 

In 1921 he won the Nobel Prize in 
physics, and later received many 
high honors. Driven from Germany 


Lutheran Pastors 
To Meet Tuesday 

A post Easter conference of 
Lutheran pastors, Missouri Synod, 
will open at 9 Tuesday night in 
St. Paul Lutheran Church in Valley 
City. 

Participants in the two day ses¬ 
sions include: Rev. N. P. Wangerin 
of Toledo, Rev. Clarence W. Luc- 
kens of Berea, Rev. Paul G. Mroch 
of St. James, Cleveland, and Rev. 
Henry Leiske of Elyria. 

Friends 

FIRST FRIENDS ” 

Super! nt 1 Avc, nt Melbourne, J3. tJ, 

Rev Clifton .1, Roblnisuii, Pallor 
in titii "TUB WAR AIS&1NST THE StHJL" 
Henri on by lhr I'lisLer 

1:30 I\ M. KVANfittMHTIt; HER VICE 
Km. HENRY UEOKEMA 
Director Ftitfh School Envajijjollum 
I'ClIowshin of Cleveland Gueil Preacher 
IhHfl A* AL Sunday School 
10:45 A, M. Junior Church 
6:30 P. M.: Youth Service 
Wednesday. 7 :30 P. M.: Prayer Service 

Method ist 

CHURCH OF THE SAVIOUR 

hm AND BRADFORD HOADS 

Howard J, Brown, D.D., Mlhliter 

9:45 A, M. SUNDAY SCHOOL 

11 A. M.: MORNING WORSHIP 
SERMON—"MY WITNESSES" 

Dr. Brown will preach 


EPWORTH-EUCLID 

East 107 St. at Chester 

11:00 MORNING WORSHIP 

DOCTRINE OF INSIGNIFICANCE" 
ALL THE WORLD: INDO-CHINA" 

BOTH SERMONS BY 

The Rcvrrnnl HIMmrd n. I.HKiiMIl 

•30 P. M. EVENING WORSHIP 


"’ST METHODIST 

venae at E, 30th St. 
Mnlster: 

r; D. 
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RELIGION IN LIFE 


BY KIRBY PAGE 


Abraham Lincoln Told Stories 
To Help Shed His Cares 

Abraham Lincoln had the reputation of being the best 
story-teller of his day. 

He was never at a loss for an appropriate anecdote and 
was always ready with a joke. One reason is found in the 
fact that by nature he was sad and melancholy, and with 
him humor was a means of release and relaxation. 

Once at the Hotel Astor. where' 


G. L, FOX 


Holds 
\o God 5 
unday 

i Legion’s “Back to 
will be highlighted 
rvice at 10:45 Sun- 
Emmanuel Epis* 
14 Euclid Ave. 
i. Fox, widow of 
laplains who lost 
d sinking of the 
ter on Feb. 4, 
? sermon, 
^kburn, rec- 
aplain of 
which 
will 


the bill of fare was printed in 
French, Lincoln without hesitation 
called for a sine* qua non of beans 
and an ipsedixit of pork. Concern¬ 
ing a voluminous paper submitted 
to him, he said: “It's like the lazy 
preacher that used to write long 
sermons, and the explanation was, 
he got to vvritin’ and was too lazy 
to stop.” 

Loved Story Telling 
He once told of the preacher who 
in a sermon asserted that while our 
Savior was the only perfect man, 
there is no record of a perfect wom¬ 
an* Whereupon he was interrupted, 
“1 know a perfect woman.” “Who 
was she?” asked the minister. “My 
husband’s first wife,” came the 
reply, Lincoln once illustrated a 
point by reference to a boy who 
was riding a horse for sale and 
when asked if the horse had splin¬ 
ters answered: “Well, mister, if it’s 


Await Opening of 
Fireside Meeting 
Gospel Church 

1th annual Erieside Bible 
will open Sunday, Feb. 
^ ^spel Church, 1816 

meeting, which 
will be: Dr. 
of Grace 
Winona 
" of 


good for him he has got it, but if it 
ain ? t good for him *he hasn’t.” 

An experience reminded him of 
the member of a delegation visiting 
the state penitentiary who got sep¬ 
arated from his party and could hot 
find his way out. Seeing a convict 
in a cell, he asked the prisoner, 
“Say! How do you get out of this 
place?” 

Even Pitied Satan 

The burden of his office some¬ 
times seemed unbearable. Lincoln 
felt as though “history had ordered 
him to straddle a cyclone and ride 
it if he could.” He once told a gen¬ 
eral: “If to be the head of Hellis as 
hard as what I have to undergo 
here, I could find it in my heart to 
pity Satan himself.” When re¬ 
proached because he told a funny 
story in a time of serious crisis, the 
President replied: “If I couldn’t 
tell these stories, I would die.’* 

Naxorene 


First Church of tho Nazarene 

Haycten Ave. at Claiborne Rd., E. C. 
James E. Hunton, Pastor 
Vesy Stemm r Minister of Musie 
9:30 Sun. School 

10:45 A. M. 

Worship 
7:30 P. M. 

Evangelistic 
Wed. 7:30 
Prayer 



Presbyterian 


Flower & B.osworth (W. 115 
between Lorain & Bellaire) 
4? Church School 


’’onl for A&es 3-8 


vnr? aiiFi* 
































Power of a. Living Christ 


This is Our Victory 

By Kirby Page 


Perhaps no other peace worker and leader in 
America is better known for a ministry of reconcilia¬ 
tion than is Kirby Page . He is a prolific writer in the 
field of peacemaking and as a lecturer is an inspiration 
to thousands of young people, as indeed he has been, 
for several years . His address is La Habra, California . 
Here, again, he helps us to hear the tread of “the 
terrible meek” 


W AS Pontius Pilate mightier than Jesus? Was 
Joseph Stalin more powerful than God? The 
universe being what it is and human nature being 
what it is, which possesses more survival value: evil 
or good, hate or love, aggression or meekness? In 
seeking answers two views of the universe must be 
considered, that of Joseph Stalin and that of Jesus 
Christ, the materialistic and the spiritual. 

At Our Crossroads 

Scientific materialism maintains that there is no 
God, no reality in religion, no power of the spirit; and 
that the universe is materialistic, that history is 
determined by economic factors, that physical force 
is decisive in human affairs. For two centuries 
Russian revolutionists have maintained that men of 
privilege and power never give up peaceably, the 
workers will enjoy as much freedom and wellbeing as 
they are able to seize and hold. The final decisions are 
made by material power, economic and military. 
Thus the communist leaders say that revolution is the 
order of the day, the workers must seize and hold, 
with whatever degree of physical force may be 
required. So the Soviet Union is heavily armed and 
bent upon waging world revolution. Its leaders 
assume that the outcome will be determined by 
comparative force, economic power and armed 
violence. That is the nature of the universe, they say. 

But belief in the decisiveness of physical force is 
not confined within the borders of Soviet Russia, nor 
to communist circles. Widespread indeed is the 
conviction that only by military power can the 
aggression of Russia be stopped. Multitudes of people 
agree with Winston Churchill that only the American 
atomic bomb has saved mankind from being engulfed 
by Russian communism. Our Federal budget reveals 
the faith of our people in military power. Year by 
year we have fifty billion dollars’ worth of confidence 
in military might as the necessary way of dealing 
with the Soviet Union. 

So one side lives by faith in military power as the 
instrument of bringing about revolutionary changes, 
while the other side lives by faith in military power as 


the means of preventing these revolutionary changes 
from being made by violence. Faith in aggressive 
violence is matched by faith in defensive violence. 
The policies of both armed camps are determined by 
confidence in military power. 

The Spiritual Way 

Over against all this is the conviction that the 
universe "is spiritual and that spiritual power is the 
mightiest of all forces. In the beginning God, the 
supreme spiritual Being, created a moral universe 
and endowed man with all the faculties needed to live 
responsibly as a free moral agent. So essential is the 
power of choice to character and to membership in 
the kingdom of love that even God himself stands 
respectfully before human freedom, knocking at the 
door, seeking entrance, but never battering down the 
door. Never does God treat man as a slave, a puppet, 
an automaton, an automatic typewriter. 

The spiritual interpretation brings with it a convic¬ 
tion that since man is formed in the image of God and 
possesses the endowment needed for membership in 
the kingdom of love, he is able to respond to the loving 
appeal of God. In every man there is that of God, as 
the Quakers say. The mightiest power in the universe 
is the power of God to change the human heart. 
Because of his very nature, man is convertible, 
transformable, redeemable. 

Thus evil can be overcome with good. There is 
more melting power in love and mutual aid than in 
hatred and vengeance. Persistent and heroic goodwill 
is a mighty magnet drawing into expression latent 
concern for the common good. Forgiveness and 
eagerness for reconciliation weaken antagonisms and 
diminish belligerency. The hope of overcoming evil 
resides in power to bring about changes in attitudes 
and relationships. Evildoers may temporarily be 
restrained by threats and by forcible action, but these 
are little more than poultices over festering sores. 
The Beatitudes reveal the spirit of the new heart and 
the Sermon on the Mount points the way to the new 
society. Man really is a convertible creature, with 
great powers of response to goodwill and loving 
behavior. 

High Cost of the Right 

It is apparent that evil cannot be overcome easily 
and automatically. The impact of goodwill must be 
sustained in the face of vigorous opposition and at 
considerable risk. The way of love is the way of the 
cross. The spirit of meekness to be convincing must 
be persistent at great cost. The attitude of forgiveness 
must be displayed constantly in the face of many 
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rebuffs. Willingness to be persecuted for righteous¬ 
ness 1 sake is required of those who walk the way of 
Jesus. The suffering of the innocent for the guilty, 
the power of vicarious sacrifice, is a mighty instru¬ 
ment in the hands of God for the transformation of 
evildoers. Goodness when revealed dimly and 
expressed timidly is no match for evil. Alternate 
expressions of goodwill and hatred cannot change 
evildoers. To be a loyal follower of the Prince of 
Peace a man must take up his cross and walk in the 
footsteps of our crucified Lord. Evil is too weak to 
overcome evil; faint-hearted goodness is too frail; 
only radiant and valiant goodness can root out evil. 

Time is required if evil is to-be overcome by good. 
Human freedom is real and stubborn. The evildoer 
does not always open the door promptly when God 
knocks and keeps on knocking. Love is a mighty 
solvent of wrongdoing, but it must be sustained. 
Forgiveness possesses great melting power, but it may 
have to be repeated seventy times seven. Suffering 
may be required to the point of crucifixion. As much 
courage and a higher quality is required to overcome 
evil with good than to resist it with more evil. 

Our Final Trust 

Time in this life may be too short for the conquest 
of evil. Thus faith in immortality is an essential part 
of the Christian way. God can be trusted, in this 
world and in the life to come. The human spirit does 
not perish, it merely moves from one room to another 
room in our Father's home. It was the intensity of 
this expectation that fortified the early Christians for 
deeds of valor and sacrificial devotion to their Lord. 

All this is constantly being preached throughout 
Christendom and sung in hymns by countless wor¬ 
shipers. This is a spiritual universe, and now abideth 
faith and hope and love, and the greatest of these is 
love—or is it? The question arises when the faith of 
Christians is observed in our behavior, in what we 
really trust. Is God's way really more powerful than 
the way of Joseph Stalin? Is material power mightier 
than spiritual power? Is evil stronger than good? 

If we are with consistency as Christians to put our 
trust in military power, we must believe that the way 
of atomic and hydrogen weapons is God's way for us 
under prevailing conditions, saying sadly that even he 
does not know a better way for us now; or we must 
confess that God's way is not sufficiently powerful for 
us as we face the ruthless might of communism. 
Much is at stake in the answer we give through our 
actions. 

These We Must Do 

How do we behave when we trust God and place 
our confidence in spiritual power? What is our Lord's 
way of dealing with Soviet Russia? When we believe 
that God is actually stronger than Joseph Stalin, what 
do we do? Let me summarize my convictions. 

1. We must look with recognition upon the Russian 
leaders and people. They also are spiritual creatures, 


formed in the spiritual image of God, candidates for 
membership in the Kingdom of God, with latent 
powers of response to the pulling power of love. They 
are children of our Father and all of us are brothers. 

2. We must love our enemies with self-giving 
compassion, confronting them with continuing 
evidence of goodwill toward them. 

3. We must face them with the conviction that 
they, like ourselves, can be converted by spiritual 
power, and their policies, like our policies, can be 
changed. 

4. We must not make an exception in their case 
and say that they are beyond the reach of God's 
power, that they are so steeped in the philosophy of 
materialism and so encased by their aggressive 
behavior that there is no hope of their conversion. 

5. Recognizing Stalin and his comrades as our 
fellow-sinners, and confessing our own guilt, we must 
endeavor to be less unworthy channels* through which 
God's power may flow in a continuing impact upon* 
them. 

6. Through our government and through the 
United Nations we must persistently seek the coopera¬ 
tion of Soviet leaders in a minimum four-point 
program: (a) using diplomacy as an instrument of 
reconciliation, rather than as a means of obtaining 
advantages for our side in the cold war; (b) stupen¬ 
dous efforts to abolish hunger from the earth, to 
conquer disease, and to help peoples everywhere to 
help themselves to a good life; (c) simultaneous and 
successive steps toward disarmament taken rapidly 
before the race of armaments plunges mankind into 
utter ruin; (d) getting the United Nations out of the 
war business and strengthening its peacemaking 
functions until it is transformed into effective federal 
world government. 

7. In the meantime, we must persist in declaring 
the judgment that the method of war is sinful 
rebellion against the holy will of God for us now and 
evermore. 

8. We must accept the responsibilities of citizen¬ 
ship in a democracy and endeavor to persuade our 
fellow citizens and our government to stop the war in 
Korea immediately and throw the full weight of our 
national power into the waging of world peace in 
ways that are pleasing to God; spending money, 
resources and energies on a scale comparable to 
efforts put forth in preparedness for war. 

9. We must no longer be parties to the betrayal of 
mankind with the belief that preparedness for total 
war and the waging of armed conflict can protect life 
and property or long preserve human freedom, when 
the evidence is cumulatively inescapable that total 
war means destruction. 

10. We must pray without ceasing, for ourselves 
individually, for our government and other govern¬ 
ments of the nations, and having done all that God's 
power enables us to do, confidently leave the results 
in his just and loving hands. 
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beatitude: “It is more blessed to add than subtract.” 
Where he found leaness he left fatness. Where he found 
poverty he left riches. 

Saul subtracted; David added. Every man who lives 
does one or the other. Both were kings. That is not 
important. One used his opportunity while the other 

Is Stalin More 
Powerful than God? 

By Kirby Page 

W AS Pontius Pilate mightier than Jesus? Is Joseph 
Stalin more powerful than God? The universe 
being what it is and human nature being what it is, 
which possesses more survival value: evil or good, hate 
or love, aggression or meekness? In seeking answers, 
two views of the universe must be considered, that of 
Joseph Stalin and that of Jesus Christ, the materialistic 
and the spiritual. 

Scientific materialism maintains that there is no God, 
no reality in religion, no power of the spirit; and that 
the universe is materialistic, history is determined ,by 
economic factors, physical force is decisive in human 
affairs. For two centuries, Russian revolutionists have 
maintained that men of privilege and power never give 
up peaceably; the workers will enjoy as much freedom 
and well-being as they are able to seize and hold. The 
final decisions are made by material power, economic 
and military. Thus the Communist leaders say that 
revolution is the order of the day, the workers must 
seize and hold with whatever degree of physical force 
may be required. So the Soviet Union is heavily armed 
ahd bent upon waging world revolution. Its leaders 
assume that the outcome will be determined by com¬ 
parative force, economic power, and armed violence. 
That is the nature of the universe, they say. 

Will War Save Us? 

But belief in the decisiveness of physical force is not 
confined within the borders of Soviet Russia, nor to 
Communist circles. Widespread indeed is the conviction 
that only by military power can the aggression of 
Russia be stopped. Multitudes of people agree with 
Winston Churchill that only the American atomic bomb 
has saved mankind from being engulfed by Russian 
Communism. Our Federal budget reveals the faith of 
our people in military power. Year by year, we have 
fifty billion dollars’ worth of confidence in military 
might as the necessary way of dealing with the Soviet 
Union. 

So one side lives by faith in military power as the 
instrument of bringing about revolutionary changes, 
while the other side lives by faith in military power 
as the means of preventing these revolutionary changes 
from being made by violence. Faith in aggressive vio¬ 
lence is matched by faith in defensive violence. The 
policies of both armed camps are determined by con¬ 
fidence in military power. 

Over against all this is the conviction that the uni¬ 
verse is spiritual and that spiritual power is the might- 

[Kirby Page is a devotional writer and a lover of peace. 
He resides at La Habra, California. This article was 
written before Stalin’s death. Its argument is still valid, 
though he is gone.] 


did not. That is important. The church office we hold 
is not important, but what we do with that office is. 
We can add to it or reduce it. We make the post of 
deacon or teacher or pastor grow in the eyes of the 
people, or we make it shrivel. Here is a lesson to keep 
us working for the rest of our lives. 

The world situ¬ 
ation in the 
light of Chris¬ 
tian ideals . 

iest of all forces. In the beginning, God created a moral 
universe and endowed man with all the faculties needed 
to live responsibly as a free moral agent. So essential 
is the power of choice to character and to membership 
in,the kingdom of love that even God himself stands 
respectfully before human freedom, knocking at the 
door, seeking entrance, but never battering down the 
door. Never does God treat man as a slave, a puppet, 
an automaton. 

The spiritual interpretation brings with it a convic¬ 
tion that since man is formed in the image of God and 
possesses the endowment needed for membership in the 
kingdom of love, he is able to respond to the loving 
appeal of God. The mightiest power in the universe is 
the power of God to change the human heart. Because 
of his very nature, man is convertible, transformable, 
redeemable. 

Dare We Try It? 

Thus evil can be overcome with good. There is more 
melting power in loVe and mutual aid than in hatred 
and vengeance. The hope of overcoming evil resides 
in power to bring about changes in attitudes and rela¬ 
tionships. Evildoers may temporarily be restrained by 
threats and by forcible action, but these are little more 
than poultices over festering sores. The Beatitudes 
reveal the spirit of the new heart, and the Sermon on 
the Mount points the way to the new society. Man 
really is a convertible creature, with great powers of 
response to good will and loving behavior. 

It is apparent that evil cannot be overcome easily 
and automatically. The impact of good will must be 
sustained in the face of vigorous opposition and at 
considerable risk. The way of love is the way of the 
cross. Goodness when revealed dimly and expressed 
timidly is no match for evil. Alternate expressions of 
good will and hatred cannot change evildoers. To be a 
loyal follower of 1 the Prince of Peace, a man must take 
up his cross and walk in the footsteps of our crucified 
Lord. Evil is too weak to overcome evil; fainthearted 
goodness is too frail; only radiant and valiant goodness 
can root out evil. 

Time is required if evil is to be overcome by good. 
Human freedom is real and stubborn. The evildoer does 
not always open the door promptly when God knocks 
and keeps on knocking. Love is a mighty solvent of 
wrongdoing, but it must be sustained. 

Time in this life may bp too shiort for the conquest 
of evil. ¥hus faith in immortality is an essential part 
of the Christian day. God can be trusted in this world 
and in the life to come. The human spirit does not 
perish, it merely moves from one room to another room 
in our Father’s home. It was the intensity of this 
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expectation that fortified the early Christians for deeds 
of valor and sacrificial devotion to their Lord. . 

All this is constantly being preached throughout 
Christendom and sung in hymns by countless wor¬ 
shipers. This is a spiritual universe, and now abideth 
faith and hope and love, and the greatest of these is 
love or is it? The question arises when the faith of 
Christians is observed in our behavior, in what we 
really trust. Is God's way really more powerful than 
the way of Joseph Stalin? Is material power mightier 


than spiritual power? Is evil stronger than good? 

If we are with consistency as Christians to put our 
trust in military power, we must believe that the way 
of atomic and hydrogen weapons is God's way for us 
under prevailing conditions, saying sadly that even he 
does not know a better way for us now; or we must- 
confess that God's way is not sufficiently powerful for 
us as we face the ruthless might of Communism. Much 
is at stake in the answer we give through our actions; 


Baptists and Lent 

By J. Murdock Palmer 

T^OR the next few weeks, the Christian church will 
be accompanying Christ through the whole sorrow¬ 
ful journey from Lazarus' table in Bethany, where Mary 
unconsciously anointed him for his burial; through 
torture of body and anguish of soul; through mockery 
and scorn; through hate and envy; through injustice 
and violence; and finally, through sentence of death by 
Pilate and the last diabolical act, the crucifixion. 

Special services depicting the scenes through which 
Christ passed will be observed. Periods of penance, of 
contrition, and of humble reflection are entered into by 
communicants throughout Christendom. In many 
churches, the season has been opened by holy commu¬ 
nion and pentitential prayers. Fastings and, deprivations 
of all descriptions are the order of those who practice 
this period of forty days in an annual ritualistic ob¬ 
servance. 

Some Baptist churches will no doubt enter into the 
Lenten season in much the same way as other Christian 
churches. Such tradition, however, will not serve the 
best interests of Baptists. Traditionally, we are a peo¬ 
ple known by our distinctives of simplicity in worship, 
not relying upon form and ceremony, litany, and ritual. 
Our practice is based upon the early Christian church 
as revealed in the New Testament. For us, if it has 
any significance at all, the Lenten season means times 
of refreshing and dedication of self to a fuller service 
to Christ, who suffered so much for us and gave him¬ 
self a ransom for our sins. In doing this, we do not 
minimize the importance of reflection and repentance. 
We supplement these with other more important mean¬ 
ings such as the utilizing of Christ's methods of deal¬ 
ing with people in our daily walk of life, and with a 
fuller determination to bear all things for Christ's sake, 
that our lives may be enriched with love and grace. 

Baptists are neither mystics nor sentimentalists. We 
are practical people, putting into effect that which life 
has given us of the things of Christ. We are conscious 
of life's ins and outs, ups and downs. We are aware 
that life must be faced, and do not, like the recluse, 
seek to escape it by shunning it, or by burying our¬ 
selves in religious rite and ceremony. We know that 
human life contains dark hours; that there are times 
of suffering, when sorrow seems to surround us like 
the waves of the sea. There are hours for us, as well 
as there was for Christ, when conflict deepens, when 
harrowing, insupportable thoughts cast nets over our 
heads and draws us into a vortex. 

[Dr. J. Murdock Palmer is pastor of the Mariners Har¬ 
bor Baptist church, Staten Island, New York,] 


An evangelical 
tells how he 
feels about Lent. 

But there are times of brightness, too, hours of 
exaltation that seem to awake us from despair to heav¬ 
enly visions and songs. It is the experience of the soul 
at peace with God, content in service to Christ. It is as 
if a gleam from the higher world rested like the 
Shekinah glory of God upon the faces of his children. 

Such victorious living is not necessarily the result 
of ritual and liturgical practices. It is not dependent 
upon seasonal religiousness. It is more likely to come 
when we busy ourselves with the mission of the church 
to add to the kingdom such as need to be saved from a 
future wrathful judgment by the God whose Son was 
by man so shamefully subjected to the grossest igno¬ 
miny ever inflicted upon one of his creatures. 

Our mission at this season of Lent, as in every other 
season of the Christian year, is to get men right with 
God. This is the true Lenten spirit. It is the traditional 
way of the early church practice. 


I take one decisive and immediate step, and resign 
my all to the sufficiency of my Saviour .—Thomas Chal¬ 
mers. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

Temperance Lessons 

To the Editor : 


In a recent issue of your magazine, the following 
comment was made: “One of the anachronisms of our 
modern life has been the weakening of the 'Temperance 
Lesson' in the International Uniform Series of Sunday 
School Lessons. The selections of Scripture are not as 
good as they used to be, and the lessons needed for 
application, are harder to find in the text.” 

May I call to your attention the quarterly temperance 
lessons written on the International Council lesson out¬ 
line and provided by the Woman's Christian Temper¬ 
ance Union. These are for all four age groups in the 
church school and are dated to fit the Uniform Series 
temperance lessons. These are available at a very low 
cost (75 cents per 100). They also come in a yearly 
packet form called the Sunday School Packet which sells 
at 50 cents per year. The packet is made up of copies 
of the lessons themselves and samples of all the supple¬ 
mentary materials listed at the close of each lesson. All 
these materials may be obtained from the National 
WCTU headquarters, 1730 Chicago Avenue, Evanston, 
Illinois. They may also be obtained at most of the state 
WCTU headquarters. The 1953 S. S. Packet is now 
ready. 

In view of the unhappy lack which you mentioned in 
your magazine, we are sure that you will be pleased to 
learn of the above materials. 

Very sincerely, 

Mrs. Ralph H. Mort, National WCTU. 
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and responsibility to God are discernable throughout 
the Scriptures wherever the words “holy” or “sacred” 
are used. The command, “Be ye holy,” must refer to 
the living of a life worthy of God, and it presupposes 
the communication of the divine nature. It is the bring¬ 
ing forth of “the fruit of the Spirit" by those who are 
indwelt by the Spirit of God, It applies to all of life, 
not just that time allocated to religion. 

The implication is that whatever is done for Christ 
becomes hallowed or sacred because it glorifies God. 
Nothing is “secular” in the sense that it is unimportant 
to God or disassociated from his will and purpose. In a 
very real sense, God is interested in every detail of our 
lives. It is the attitude we bring to what we call the 
ordinary tasks of life which transform them into some¬ 
thing which brings glory to our Father's name. “So 
live, said Jesus, “that men may see your good works 
and glorify your Father which is in heaven.” 

Prayer Retreats Are 
Power Houses 

By Kirby Page 

I N Southern California, extensive use is being made 
of all-day prayer retreats as sources of spiritual 
illumination and power. The results are so satisfying 
that I am now devoting most of my time to extended 
conversations with groups of twenty to forty people, 
assembled for serious consideration of the responsibility 
of being a Christian in such as a day as this, and in 
unhurried prayer. As a basis of our exploration, we 
are using these fourteen ways of finding and doing 
the will of God in our time: 

1. Reflect upon the character of God. 

2. Saturate your mind with the record of the doings 
of Jesus. 

3. Enjoy constant comradeship with our living Lord. 

4. Expect guidance from the Holy Spirit 

5. Receive forgiveness and power through communion 
w T ith God. 

6. Be persistent in private prayer, family prayer, 
group prayer, and corporate worship in th.e sanc¬ 
tuary. 

7. Experience human fellowship on the highest level. 

8. Mellow your spirit by constant exposure to the 
power of silence, to great music, and to the beauty 
of nature. 

9. Read great books and study the experiences of the 
noblest men and women of the race. 

10. Seek understanding of the breadth and depth of 
the will of God in all areas of life. 

11* Run the risks of doing what is right in God's 
sight, rather than take the consequences of doing 
what we know to be wrong. 

12. Proceed with confidence in God, and joyously leave 
the results in his loving hands. 

13. Experience eternal life in the midst of time, 

14. Value every hour as of priceless worth, and make 
wise use of time. 

Some groups meet for an all-day retreat on Saturday, 
some on Saturday afternoon and evening; some on 
Sunday afternoon and evening; some women's groups 
meet for an all-day session on weekdays, with husbands 
coming for supper and evening session. Sometimes it 
is better to meet in a home with a large living-room 
and opportunity for quietness. 


Jesus thought of Christians as “the salt of the 
earth,” penetrating society and cleansing it. He did not 
conceive of society as evil, or the daily tasks of life as 
“secular” or unimportant. Jesus dignified the whole of 
life. Too often we have sealed ourselves off from much 
that is good in the way of education and experience and 
limited our influence because of a false distinction im¬ 
plied by the term “secular.” 

This is our Father's world, and when our institu¬ 
tions, our business, our governments conform to God’s 
will, they become something sacred, for they contribute 
to the well-being of man and to the glory of God. It is 
the privilege of the church not only to herald forth the 
glad tidings of redemption, but to draw implications 
from it for the whole of life, to recognize the good and 
to praise it wherever it appears in the complexity of 
human life and activity. 

Long Beach , California. 

Christian 
initiative 
in earnest 
devotion . 

In every case, several individuals of breadth of ex¬ 
perience and depth of spiritual insight participate in 
the general conversation about the deeper issues of life. 
The discussion ranges from the will of God in personal 
relations to the will of God in economic life and world 
affairs. 

Here is a procedure which may be used, with little 
promotion and little expense, by a pastor or a min¬ 
isterial association, with deep and enduring results. 
Experience shows that twenty to forty people in a 
circle can engage in intimate discussion and fervent 
prayer over a period of five to seven hours. Fellowship 
in prayer and discussion and action is the breadth of 
spiritual life in any church where “two or three” spend 
time together in seeking to find the will of God and 
to do it. 

I would be glad to correspond with interested in¬ 
dividuals about our experiences in prayer retreats, and 
may be addressed: Box 247, La Habra, California. Es¬ 
pecially would I like to know about the experiences of 
other groups in prayer retreats. 


With the Spring Returning 

By Johnstone G. Patrick 

The joyful spring uprises from the mould, 

Sealed by the frost and shaken by the cold; 

What time the night is starry in the North, 

She walks again the heavy-breathing earth. 

The hour draws near while yet the hills are white, 
The swelling germ leaps forth into the light, 

So she, the buried year, immortal stands, 

Breaks from the stones, and heals th'aspiring lands. 
Lift up, lift up your voices 
In holy-hearted mirth! 

The pregnant year rejoices 
Around the fruitful earth 
Till stars fall 

A thousand torches burning— 

The Christ is risen with the spring returning! 


May 13, 1354 
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LIVING CREATIVELY AND JOYOUSLY 


By Kirby Page 

"The Lord made man a beautiful, breathiag instrument of music, whereupon 
the spirit of life makes melody to God," exclaimed Clement of Alexandria many 
centuries ago. Man is a beast with his feet mired in the clay, but he is 
also a spirit who wings his way to communion with the Eternal, in poetry and 
art and music, in science and philosophy and theology, in fervent prayer and 
consecrated behavior and redemptive fellowship. The religious faith is that 
man is a spiritual being because he is created in the spiritual image of the 
Supreme Being. Therefore an individual can never be his true self so long 
as he refuses to rise above the animal-level of physical appetite and self- 
centered sensations. 

Discipline is required for fullness of life, discipline of body and 
mind and spirit. The practice of the presence of God is required of all who 
would develop and release their full powers. Training in awareness end recog¬ 
nition is essential. The Christian faith is that God reveals himself in 
nature, in creatures, in persons, especially in prophets and saints, and 
uniquely in Jesus. Keen realization that "this is my Father’s world" is 
needed if an individual is to achieve Mb best. 

The surpassing beauty of a sunset should not only be enjoyed, it should 
be recognized as the handiwork of God. A person can train himself to such 
a degree that sensitiveness to the glorleB of nature automatically brings 
God into mind. Nature in its i^riad forms of beauty should ever be recog¬ 
nized: the awe-inspring majesty of the starry firmament; the indescribable 
blending of color at dawn; the sinking of a flaming ball of fire into the 
horizon at sunset; fieeoy clouds floating through the heavens; fog, rain, 
snow; rhododendrons, popples, roses; an orchard at blossomtime; silvery 
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reflections on a oalm lake lined with, green trees; the resistless onward 
surge of a mighty river; the raging torrent of a mountain stream; the' 
reverent silence of majestic trees. 

It is good for the spirit of man to experience beauty: 

Here is peace and loveliness ever mingled; 

Organ music of winds and birds and branches. 

And a brooding Presence that makes each moment 
A benediction. 

(Thomas S. Jones, Jr., Shadow of the Perfect Rose , 
Published by Farrar & Rinehart, New York City.) 

Music is a window to fuller life. Harmony stirs the soul of man, 
quickens imagination, heightens aspiration, and forges determination. Wise 
is the individual who arranges his time with hours for great music and who 
has trained the faculty of recognition, recognition of harmony as a reve¬ 
lation of Cod. Carl Sandburg tells of the man who went to a concert tired 
and discouraged and who came away transformed: "When he got outside his 
heels hit the sidewalk a new way. He was the same man in the same world 
as before. Only there was a singing fire and a climb of roses everlastingly 
over the world he looked on." ( Chicago Poems . Published by Henry Holt 
end Company, New York City.) 

Training in recognition of persons is essential to the highest 
creativity and the prfoundest joy; recognition of persons as possessing 
inherent and priceless worth, created in the spiritual image of the Eternal; 
recognition of persons as kinsmen, beloved members of Cod's one family. 

After witnessing an accident where a young woman was knocked unconscious 
by a reckless driver, I exclaimed to mp wife: "I did'nt recognize her!" 

If I had recognized the unconscious victim as our own daughter, the entire 
scene would have been revolutionized. So would all life be revolutionized 
if constantly we were able to recognize persons, all persons, as precious 
members of our own family. Revolutionized indeed would be homelife, race 
relations, economic affairs, international relations, if men were trained 
in recognition. When on a bus you observe an individual of another race, 
reflect upon the fact that this man's life is precious beyond computation, 
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to himself, to his loved ohos, end to God; think about the meaning of. 
the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man, and In that moment 
prayer will be a reality. 

Prayer is indeed the soul's sincere desire, and the practice of the 
presence of God ennobles desire, changes behavior, and transforms relation¬ 
ships. Many times a day pray short prayerB of affirmation, adoration, 
thanksgiving, penitence, commitment, determination, and thereby growth in 
creativity will be nourished. Develop the habit of thinking about God- 
immedietely upon awakening; thank Him before every meal; remember dim often 
during the day; turn consciously to Him before sleeping at night. 

Sustained periods of silence and meditation are essential to the good 
life. Momentary prayer is not sufficient. We must also expose ourselves 
unhurriedly to God. If he is to direct our thinking, stir our emotions, 
guide our conscience, and strengthen our will, he must have uninterrupted 
access to our inner lives at frequent intervals. Fifteen minues of quietness 
and privacy for prayer is a bare minimum subsistence level; half an hour 
is not enough; an hour daily is really required for fulness of life. 

Such a period of silent mddltation may often be devoted to expressions 
of gratitude. Count your blessings, name them over one by one, and see 
what God has done end what countless Individuals have done to enrich your 
own life. Think of the manifola material blessings that have come from 
God's bountiful nature, and give thanks. Reflect upon your physical 
endowment. Praise God for health and vitality, or at least thank him for 
an indomitable spirit that lives joyously in spite of affliction end pain. 
Contemplate the Inestimable boon of capacity to appreciate beauty and 
enjoy music. Dwell on the unlimited range of abstract thought open to 
the human mind. Think of what it eans to love and be loved. Thank God 
for interdependence and the cords that bind us to other people. Remember 
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the extent of indebtedness: to myriads of workers for sustenance and shelter 
and clothing, for comfort and convenience and privilege; to men and women 
of long ago who helped to create the heritage we now enjoy - discoverers, 
inventors, scientists, hewers of wood, potters molding their clay, laborers 
with crushing burdens, artists, scuptors, printers, physicians, surgeons, 
musicians, philosophers, teachers, authors, statesmen, administrators, 
executives, preachers, saints, martyrs. Praise God for companionship, and 
for the joy of living as a beloved friend. Exult over the radiance of 
everlasting life. Praise the Lord as long as you live. 

Spend much time in confession. See yourself as you really are; see 
yourself as you are seen by the ever-present God. Cohtrast the actual with 
the ideal, and cry out to God for vision and strength to live more worthily. 
Spend unhurried moment in intercession for others. Yearn over your loved 
ones and friends. Send out thoughts and prayers of affection and concern 
and commitment. Rembmer that. the greatest souls of the ages have ardently 
practiced intercession. 

Become better acquainted with Jesus. Study the Bible record $ore 
thoroughly. Read illuminating interpretations of his life and teaching. 
Recognize him as the supreme revelation of the nature of God and also the 
fullest revelation of the possibilities of man. Make renewed commitments 
of self to him, to his interpretation of God, and to his way of life. 

Live today with the realization that you are already living in God’s 
home, and seek to be a worthy member of God's family. 

0 Light that followeth all my way, 

I yield my flickering torch to Thee; 

My heart restores its borrowed ray, 

That in Thy sunshine blaze its day 
May richer, fuller be. 

(George Matheson, 1842-1906) 



KIRBY BASE'S SMILE 
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Hera oomes a man to fight far peaoe - 
*TIa Hr. Kirby Page • 

Against our frauds and follies * 
determined war to wage} 

Though all the super-patriots may gnash 
their teeth in rage, 

He *b quite prepared to meet them vith 
a smile. 

Oh the smile of Kirby Bagel 
Let his critics fume and rage, 

His faoe that genial smile is found adorning! 

You may threaten to erase it 

- 

Or with hostile words efface it, 

But you*11 always find him smiling in the 


morning* 
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. the jailer's apartment. Dr. Joe Wooten, 
jand at Seton infirmary, was also present for a time. Then .u 
told oficers he waited to talk to Hart alone, and the officers left. 
Three-quarters of an hour later Har^ turned Pierson back over to 
officers, who took him away from the courthouse again. Hart would 
not say what had passed between them during their private conversa¬ 
tion. When Sheriff Allen returned with Pierson, he announced he 
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The New Deal in America will 
be followed by collectivism in one 
of four forms—monopoly, fascism, 
communism or socialism—an au- 
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dience of 150 persons at the Uni¬ 
versity Methodist church was told 
Wednesday night by Kirby Page, 
world traveler, writer, clergyman 
and lecturer. 

Page gave a definition of each 
form and explained the significance 
of each to the American society of 
the future and hinted that the 
change to one of the four forms 
will come anywhere from five to 
20 years. After analyzing each of 
the four types of collectivism, he 
told his audience that he preferred 
the socialism as enunciated by 
Norman Thomas and the American 
socialist party as the successor of 
the present democracy and capital¬ 
ism. 

Says Individualism Dying 

Individualism, which was based 
on the Ideals of a simple life, Is 
dying and is being replaced by a 
more complex industrialized so¬ 
ciety which demands that a cer¬ 
tain amount of freedom be given 
up to regulation by law, he said. 

The speaker predicted that the 
government regulation of business 
will increase and that the trend 
toward monopoly will Increase. 

Declaring that Sen. Huey F. 
Long’s ''share the wealth" plan Is 
fantastic, the speaker warned his 
audience that “Huey Long should 
not be taken seriously because he is 
a sort of demagogue who has the 
habit of rousing people with prom¬ 
ises he cannot fulfil, causing dis¬ 
illusionment and despair to fol¬ 
low.” Such a program, he said, Is 
followed with Increasing misery 
and finally by desperation. 

Scores Hearst 

Mr. Page asserted he preferred a 
system of socialism in which the 
maximum yearly salary would be 
ten times the minimum—suggest- 
gesting $20,000 maximum and $2000 
minimum—wherein the control c£ 
the governent would be secured 
through peaceful means and public 
ownership of the larger Interests. 

During .his talk, Mr. Page .said 
propaganda Is being spread to con¬ 
fuse the public mind with reference 
asxeeK qdiopu'BH uneiniAl pesnoo'B 
pu'b uieji'epos pu'e uisiunuituoo o} 
with using the papers in his chain 
to confuse the people on these two 
forms. 

“Remember communism sets up 
a dictatorship and secures control 
through armed force and violence 
while socialism is a democracy and 
secures government control through 
peaceable means.” _ 
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Love and Justice—Keywords 
in Youth’s New World 


H OW would you like lo have lived dur¬ 
ing the Thirty Years’ War in Ger¬ 
many? Every day of those long, 
weary years you would have had about you 
hatred, strife, disorder, destruction, death. 
Even if you had wanted to have no part in 
it, you would have been unable to shut it 
out. It would have become a part of your 
life. 

“Now, I don’t want to startle you with 
anything sensational, but the young people 
of to-day face a prospect like that. My son, 
who is eighteen, and my daughter, sixteen, 
may live most of their days in a world of 
turmoil and confusion. With the year 1929 
we began a period that may—yes, it seems 
that I ought to say must—end in social 
catastrophe, with the world twisted and torn, 
shaken and shattered. The reading of the 
evidence permits no other conclusion/’ 

This wasn’t a very bright picture, but it 
was being painted by Kirby Page, one of the 
few among our social prophets who have 
thought their way through. That is why 
the pages of The World To-morrow , of which 
he is editor, and the books he has written on 
the new social and economic revolution are 
being read so eagerly, and why he is a prime 
favorite as a speaker on college campuses. 
He was answering the question: “What lies 
ahead for youth in the world of to-morrow?” 

“There is a chance of avoiding social catas¬ 
trophe at the end of this terrible period of 
turmoil,” Mr. Page continued, “but such an 
outcome depends upon our making an im¬ 
portant decision now. A life-and-death 
choice is confronting society, and we do not 
have indefinite decades in which to make up 
our minds. By failing to choose, we actually 
choose catastrophe, and the end of civiliza¬ 
tion as we know it. I have said that there 
is a chance of avoiding that. I may be mis¬ 
taken; it may already be too late. But if 
young people will choose the new society, 
the good society, and if they will think and 
work their way through to it, perhaps we 
may still hope.” 

W HAT would this new society be like?” 
I wanted to know. 

“What do we mean when we pray, ‘Thy 
Kingdom come on earth’?” he said, “The 
new society would be the kingdom of God. 
As I see it, it would have four characteristics: 
(1) Plenty for everybody all of the time; 
(2) a reasonable degree of leisure; (3) jus¬ 
tice, that is, one man’s plenty would have 
a just relationship to another man’s plenty, 
not an unjust relationship as at present; and 
(4) fellowship, or people living happily to¬ 
gether. 

|Tf you want two words that would be 
key words in this new society, I would sug¬ 
gest dove’ and 'justice.’ Real love—love 
toward God and man—must express itself in 
just relationships. There is no genuine love 
that is not based on justice. And yet there 
is no more difficult problem than this one of 
living on the basis of love in justice. Solv¬ 
ing it as we work for the new society would 
require much hard, careful thinking.” 

I Why is it difficult to live on the basis of 
love in justice?” I asked. 

“Because conflicts will spring up between 
loyalty to love and loyalty to justice. You 
will feel that you have to choose between 
the loving spirit and the way of justice. 
You will try to get justice by the method 



An intervieiv with Kirby Page , 
who is a living illustration of 
the fact that a prophet is not 
always without honor in his 
own country 

By T. OTTO NALL 

of love, and will find, yourself defeated. You 
will be confronted by the old, old problem 
of finding a way to overcome evil with good. 

“In the new society, if we succeed in build¬ 
ing it, you will have criminals—persons and 
groups—who are the enemies of that society. 
Suppose they refuse to live by its rules, 
drawn up in the interests of the common 
good. (I am not thinking of those rebel 
spirits who are always wanting to make im¬ 
provements. The new society will need con¬ 
tinual improvement. You must have revolts, 
even among angels, if you are to have a truly 
good society!) You try loving these enemies 
of society, for you know that the follower 
of Jesus is never justified in hating a crim¬ 
inal, but they go on committing crimes. 

“What do you do? Do you let them go 
on? Or do you arm your policemen with 
instruments for killing criminals and your 
courts with the weapon of capital punish¬ 
ment? Of course you do neither. You force 
the criminals to behave, but you do it with¬ 
out resort to violence. Y T ou put the screws 
of social disapproval down hard, you penal¬ 
ize drastically, but you avoid violence. You 
see, there is really nothing inconsistent about 
the use of non-violent force—coercion, we 
call it—and love. You cannot act in an 
imperfect, immature world without using a 
high degree of coercion, but you must not 
drift from this into rdolence. Love and vio¬ 
lence do not go together. 

“As you work for the new society, in which 
there is plent for all, all of the time, you 
will find, too, that those who are on top are 
not willing to have things changed. The 
capitalist system has meant that vast power 


came to those who owned property, and we 
have been just as blind to the evils in this 
situation as our revolutionary forefathers 
were blind to the evils in slavery and their 
forefathers were blind to the evils in the idea 
of the divine right of kings. We are just 
beginning to see that the concentration of 
vast wealth in the hands of a few is sinful 
because it is unjust. 

“But how are you going to get equity and 
justice? How can you act in the spirit of 
love to bring one man’s plenty into relation¬ 
ship with another man’s needs, so that 
justice is done to both? In the midst of eco¬ 
nomic life organized on the basis of oppres¬ 
sion and tyranny, what should be your atti¬ 
tude toward the oppressors and their victims? 

“Here again, it seems to me, you must use 
force, or coercion, in the spirit of love. You 
must change the minds and hearts of men 
through preaching and schooling, but, in most 
cases, that will not be enough. You must 
organize to get justice, organize to compel 
the holders of power to surrender the wealth 
that does not belong to them as individuals, 
but to society as a whole. You must exert 
economic and political pressure. Through the 
ballot you will be able to bring back to the 
people the ownership of vast sources of 
wealth. Through taxation you will be able 
to accomplish the same end.” 

“But suppose you accomplish all this,” I 
said. “Suppose that you lift the under¬ 
privileged who are now at the bottom, the 
victims of an unjust social order, to the top. 
Won’t they yield to the temptation to be¬ 
come oppressors in turn?” 

“They will,” Mr. Page agreed, “unless, as 
we prepare for this change, we can inject into 
their thinking something different from the 
philosophy of these now on top. Of course, 
this is where religion comes in, with its God- 
given power to change human nature. It has 
elai med that it can make men over, turn 
them around, convert them from one way of 
life to another. No one can successfully con¬ 
tradict that claim, for religion has done just 
that millions of times. It can convert so¬ 
ciety, too, putting love and justice where hate 
and injustice are now.” 

I N building just such a society where can 
young people take hold?” seemed to me 
an important question here. 

“They can identify themselves with the vic¬ 
tims in the present set-up,” Mr. Page an¬ 
swered, “and remember that they are not all 
on the bottom. Some of them are at the 
top and some in the middle. It seems to me 
that Christians ought to approach the vic¬ 
tims at the top in the spirit of humility and 
penitence, for Christians are responsible that 
these oppressors haven’t been trained to think 
in ethical terms. We are up to the neck iri 
the problem with them. So, we must deal 
with them patiently, sympathetically, and 
forceably if necessary, but always in the 
spirit of love. We must persuade and win 
them individually, if we can. 

“And as for the victims at the bottom, we 
mustn’t get discouraged because they are 
often rude and uncultured and selfish. We 
must make their cause ours. We must per¬ 
suade and win them, too, being sure that no 
one who stands outside their struggle look¬ 
ing on can awaken them to the religious 
values I have been talking about. 

“Moreover, we must draw to our support 


























luiise mtttuw of l be middle class. " itho-iit 
^u'U support the underdogs cAnhot hope to 
win justice. The underprivileged have always 
depended upon lhe middle da«= Tor niOs-t oi 
Iheir leadership in demanding social changes. 

^ln short, we must find anti identity om 
pftlvcs* with those, .wherever they lire, who 
have caught a fHaiM of lh( ' U£W 
and lire ready to change things from the 
roots to attain it. 

"Those who oppose m we meet in the 
ypint of love, remembering the four rides 
that Mr. (Sandhi suggest* for meeting evil: 
( 1 ) Never accept the evil. (2) never resisi 
evil with the weapons of evil (stuns with 
guns, for instanced. (3) stand up vigorously 
; ,nd resist wrong with your life, and (4) rec¬ 
ognize that it is always necessary lo take the 
consequences. Don l yon think that that is 
a pretty good program for ns?‘ L 

I DID, lint I had car more question: “You 
lioaui with die lour chniacteristies of this 
new (society. Will you pumte the matter 
ei hide further, giving some suggestions of 


the social devices that would operate there. 

"The first would he social planning: Mr. 
Page answered. "Producers 1 property, that 
is. property that is used in the pi eduction 
of wealth, would be owned socially. Con¬ 
sumers' property— personal things would be 
owned individually, as they are now. This 
division of property would make social plan-* 
nine much easier than it, is now, 

“Next, you would have equality in the dis¬ 
tribution of weghh. By that, I do not mean 
that everyone would have exactly the Mine 
amount of consumers' property, I here would 
he differences, duo to ability and other fac¬ 
tors just as there are now. but everyone 
would have enough ami the differences would 
nol be great. Sometimes l think the differ- 
once might be tenfold, say $2,000 and $20,000. 
More often 1 t hink fivefold won hi be faiier* 
nml sometimes I think the greatest difference 
diculd not be more <han the ratio of five lo 
two. How different that would be from the 
vast chasm that now exist# between the 
richest and the poorest! 

"Then, you would have socialized motives 


and incentives operating in this new society. 
No longer would the economic order be or¬ 
ganized on the idea, as at present, that fear 
is the incentive that U stronger to make a 
man work than any other. Every man would 
have an assured income and economic secur¬ 
ity, There would be new incentives to keep 
him doing his best, A sense of respomibd - 
ity to society, an opportunity to be creative, 
the applause of others (yes. I think there 
would siill be a place for that!) would spur 
him on. The disapproval of the group and 
penalties would keep him from shirking. So. 
vou would have both positive and negative 
motivation far more powerful than the pres¬ 
ent fear of hunger and cold. 

"Such a society would place a premium 
upon vouthful idealism and enthusiasm. It 
is the'kind of a society about which young 
people have been dreaming and for which, 
I think, they are ready to work. Tell them 
that they can, if they will, think and struggle 
their way through this period of unrest and 
tminoil and make that dream come true” 

I promised, and so, I J m telling you. 






From Kirby Fag* 


If civil war Is to be avoided in tha United States, radical changes 
must be made In the present economic order by non-'warlike means* The prevailing 
property system mast be transformed bafore plenty can ba made available for every¬ 
body. If suffialent private property for everyone is to be made available, - 
private property in food, clothing, homes, equipment and other forms of consumers* 
or users' goods, - private property in the basic industries must ba abolished, — 
private property in banks, generators of electric power, natural resources, primary 
means of transportation and eoznminioatien, and giant industries such as steal* This 
change should ba brought about by purchase, rather than by confiscation, Tha right 
of eminent domain authorises the buying of private property for public use* Payment 
should ba made in bonds based upon the value of the properties purchased, yielding 
a fair return for a fixed period, say thirty years* By this means, the power of 
a rich minority over our eoonomlo life oould be broken and national economic 
planning aid equitable distribution made possible* The weakening ef the power 
ef this oligarchy would make possible adequate regulation of all industries not 
socialised* The domination of this rich minority would further be diminished by 
drastic taxation, - income, jneoess profits, luxury, land and inheritance taxes - 
so that a maximum income of say $20,000 or $10,000 oould be established* 

Tha non-warlike method of achieving this and combines education and 
organisation* Tha minds of a substantial minority must be changed and tha eonaent 
ef a mjority a all tha people oust be secured. The workers must be organised in 
powerful nation-wide unionsj the consumers oast ba organised in massive co-operative 
societiesj and citisens must be organised in a powerful socialist party. By use 
ef the ballot, control of government may ba secured, and by tha colossal economic 
power of organised workers and organised consumers government may ba sustained. 

Tha ballet by Itself is not enough. Terrific eoonomlo power is required ta preserve 
polities! gains. 
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There ii, of course* a strong possibility that the power of the owning 
•leas may be sufficient to prevent successful education and effective organisation 
for sooial change* Bet this terrible possibility confronts adherents of change 
through armed action as well as it does pacifist socialist** Consnmists* and 
nsar-Comnunists* oannot succeed unless they win the active support or acquiescence 
of a Majority of the workers* How are they to aooonpllsh tills result In the faoe 
of ruthless opposition! The odds against then are even heavier than are the odds 
against socialist pacifists* The evidence convinces me that the quickest way to 
guarantee the cooing of a faseist dictatorship in the United States is to prepare 
vigorously for the armed seizure of power and the violent ooafisoation of privet* 
property* 

Tho simple truth of the matter is that no quick and easy way of creating 
an equitable society is open for tills generation* If* because of feablo faith la 
non-warlike procedures, wo adopt a strategy of eventually arming the workers and 
attemptli£ to destroy capitalism by military action* we are far more likely to 
hasten the coming of fascist tyranny than to establish a cooperative con .onwoaltfc* 

Th#s a series of Judgments concerning tho impracticability of armed 
violence leads me to the seen decision that is demanded by my interpretation of tho 
ethical principles of Jesus. I am unable to reconcile tho use of armed foroe 
with His way of life* and civil war is tho most revolting type of naos^ourdor* Tho 
notion that capitalism In tho United States may be overthrown by a ooup d’etat and 
only a brief period of armed conflict is utterly romantic. For a long time to eon* 
the armed might of tho ruling class will oontimo to bo so powerful that the violent 
destruction of capitalism can be accomplished only by prolonged fighting on an 
extended scale* To sanction such slaughter or to participate in It necessitates 
the agandnaasnt of the religion of tho Prince of P e ace who called upon his followers 


to love their enemies 








( 
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For pragmatic and moral reasons # therefore, X mat refuse to sanotion 
or to utilise the weapons of armed battle, and must place supreme reliance in a 
non-warliko strategy of seeking radical social change. 









MUST WE TIGHT JAPAN? 
"by Kirby Page' 




A sensational article in a recent issue of a popular magazine 
shrieks a warning to the American people that war with Japan is inevitable. 

The title of this article is "Can Our West Coast Be Invaded?" and the 
writer* s answer is an emphatic affirmative. Sadly he concludes that '^Defeat 
appears to he our destiny... Some day we shall’ have to pay in blood, dollars, 
and humiliation for permitting this folly... The handwriting on the wall is 
becoming more distinct. It will be written in indecipherable Oriental 
characters unless some forceful action is takevito prevent it." 

For thirty years jingo articles of this character have been 
appearing in the American press. A great chain of newspapers intermittently 
frightens its millions of readers with lurid pictures of Pacific cast cities 
being demolished by Japanese airmen. Few Americans realize, however, that Japan's 
jingo press is constantly shouting the menace of invasion by American armed 
forces. The citizens of Japan are at least as much afraid of invasion as 
are the people of the United States. Indeed, the stock argument of all 
advocates of armed preparedness, irrespective of nationality, is that their 
particular country is about to be destroyed. 

Back in 1915 and I9l6 millions of Americans believed that this 
country was about to be invaded by Germany. Tons of propaganda 

painted the Germans as Huns, barbarians, monsters, with plans for conquering 
the whole world, beginning with Belgium and France, then Russia and other 
European countries, then England and the United States, and on and on. 

It is of the utmost importance that we realize that this mad-dog theory 

\ 

of the orgini of the World War has been almost completely abandoned by 

f\ 

competent scholars. Sometime ago I received replies from outstanding 



American authorities to a questionnaire concerning the causes of the war.' Out 


of 100 professors of international law, international relations and history 
from American colleges and universities only three expressed the opinion that 
Germany was solely responsible for the World War, while only 32 believed that 

l 

Germany was primarily to blame. Confirmation of this opinion may be found in 
an unexpected quarter. In a recent article in a conservative weekly with 
the largest circulation in the United States by a vigorous advocate of armed 
preparedness, we read: M Indeed, we joined the World War precisely because 

of such a dispute, although invasion of our shores was not threatened at all." 
Here is a statement of the literal truth: Our shores were HOT threatened at 
all l 


We joined the war precisely because of such a dispute. What kind 



of dispute? A collision of the rights and interests 


neutrals. We went to war with Germany for the same reason that we almost 
went to war with England in 1915 and 1916 . In the effort to blockade 
Germany and thus save civilization by winning the war, England seriously 
interfered with our rights to do business with Germany and the Scandan- 
avian countries. The North Sea was illegally sown with floating mines, 
American vessels on the high sea were illegally searched and cargoes con¬ 
fiscated, American mail was unlawfully opened, and in a dozen other ways 
our rights were so seriously disregarded that we came to the very brink 
of war with England. Colonel House, who waB closer to President Wilson 
than any other person, and J. L. Garvin, editor-in-chief of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, agree in saying that if Germany had not committed a terrible 
blunder, the United States and Great Britain probably would have gone to 
war. 

It was precisely because of such a dispute that we entered the 
war against Germany. Germamy- also sought to blockade the eneny and thus 
save the world for Culture, and like England sought to enforce the blockade 
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"by illegal means. The Allied fleets were three or four times as strong as 
the combined fleets of Germany and her allies, with the result that a blodkade 
was possible only by the use of submarines, and the effective use of sub¬ 
marines constituted a violation of international law. England took a chance 
and won, Germany took a chance and lost. This is not the whole story. There 
were many other factors involved. I am not saying that Germany was innocent, 
She was damnably guilty. But so were all the other belligesent nations. 

The World War was not caused by the Kaiser, the Potsdam gang, or by Germany. 
The war was produced by a system of international economics and politics, 
and for that system all the nations were responsible in varying degrees. 

The notion that war is caused by a guilty nation jumping upon an innocent 
neighbor is pure nyth. 

If there is a war between the United States and Japan, it will be 
precisely because of such a dispute. There is no foundation whatever for 
the fear that, if we behave ourselves, Japan will ever invade our shores. 

No more foundation than for the Japanese fear that American troops will 
invade their soil. There is however, the most serious possibility that 
we shall become involved in a dangerously explosive crisis with Japan - 
pe$cisely because of such a dispute. Let us look at the situation in North 
China. 

Everyone knows that an undeclared war is being fought between 
Japan and China. Japan's contention is that she is acting in self-defense, 
as her only means of protecting the property and lives of her citizens in 
Manchuria and North China. However valid or invalid her arguments may be, 
she is using exactly the same language that has been used repeatedly by all 



great powers in defending the policy of sending their armed forces into 
the territory of some other country. Again and again American marines have 

been sent to Nicaragua, Haiti, and other foreign lands for the purpose of 

is 

protecting American property and life. My own deep conviction A that Japan 
is wholly unjustified in her armed attack upon China, but the tragedy is 
that in this respect she is following a very bad exeuoqple set by other great 
nations. 

Moreover, the situation is full of peril. America not only has 

valuable economic interests at stake in North China, but a garrison of 

Marines is stationed permanently at Tientsin. If Japanese airmen, in 

bombing Tientsin, should destroy American property and lives, there is 

a strong possibility that the Marines would quickly join in the fighting 

and a pitched battle might be waged without a declaration of war. Such 

an overt act might precipitate crisis which would result in war with Japan. 

And thereafter the American people would be deluged with lurid propaganda 

picturing Japan as a mad-dog nation - when as a matter of historic fact 

her record is not as bad as that of some other imperialist powers. 

What then mast be done if war is to be averted? First, we should 
OIAAS 

immediately withdraw all armed forces from China and other foreign countries. 

A 

Whatever armed establishment we feel obliged to maintain should be kept 
within our own territory. If there were no American marines or sailors in 
China, there would be much less likelihood of war between this country and 
Japan. Not only so, but Americans in China would really be safer than at 
present, because of the threat of armed hostilities which would cause much 
greater havoc. We tried to protect American rights and interests by going 
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to war with Germany, with the result that we spent outright 25 "billion - 

dollars and eventually the war will cost the people of the United StateB 

safeguard 


a cool 100 "billions. The simple truth is that the effort to 


A 


property 


in other lands "by armed action is vastly more expensive and destructive than 


it is prqtective. JtT~~*~*+*?** 

Second, the United States should join with the League of Nations in ^ 

working out a settlement of the controversy "between Japan and China, along ^ 

h I 

the lines proposed "by the Lytton Commission of investigators. This plan 
affords Japan far more security and justice in Chinese territory than can t 

ever "be achieved by warfare. The main provisions of this proposal are that -r 

Manchuria should be regarded as Chinese territory, && governed by an -J 

A 

administration which would be nominally under Chinese sovereignty, but 
which would be strengthened and guaranteed by agents of the League of Nations. 

Third, this country should abide by the doctrine laid down by 


Secretary Stimson of refusing to recognize the Japanese-controlled ass & 
state of Manchukuo, and should join with members of the League in bringing 
pressure to bear upon Japan to compel her restoration of Manchuria to 
China, under the Lytton proposals. If necessary, we should be willing to 
cooperate with League members in moral condemnation, a diplomatic boycott 
or severance of all diplomatic relations with Japan, 

an embargo against shipments of arms to Japan, refusal to make loans to 
Japan, and as an extrme measure the refusal to buy silk from Japan or 
to sell her cotton. There can be no permanent peace until Japan withdraws 
from military and political control of Manchuria, and these measures if 
resolutely applied would have such terrific economic effects upon Japan 
that she would be compelled to yield. 
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Fourth, the United States should join in the effort to outlaw' 
armed intervention "by one countly in the affairs of another, and set the 
pace "by announcing that hereafter American armed forces will never he 


sent to another 

* ^ 

Fifth, our government should press vigorously lib disarmament hy 

A 

international agreement, and should set the example by disarming faster 
than other nations are yet willing to do^ The perpetuation of the arm¬ 
aments system can only lead to further wars. This old system must he 
tom down and replaced hy a peace system. Therefore the government of the 
United States should forthwith join the World Court and the League of 
Nations and take its full share of responsibility for strenghtening the 
agencies of peace. 


Finally, we should abandon provocative international policies, 
such as the manner in which we excluded Japanese immigrants and put them 
on a quota basis along with all other nations. The danger of war with 
Japan can he enormously reduced hy withdrawing our armed forces from the 
Orient, hy reliance upon the processes of peace, and the cultivation of 

A 

international understanding and friendship. 
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Understanding Jesus 

1. The World in Which Jesus Lived 

IF WE ARE TO UNDERSTAND Jesus, we 
must familiarize ourselves with the conditions un¬ 
der which he lived in Palestine. What were the 
chief problems of his people ? What primary de¬ 
cisions was he compelled to make in dealing with 
these problems ? 

All aspects of Jewish life during the days of 
Jesus were vitally affected by the presence of 
the Roman conquerors and rulers. In 63 B.C. 
the Roman general Pompey brought to an end 
the century of Jewish freedom inaugurated by 
the Maccabees. Previously the Jews had been 
ruled at various periods by Greeks, Syrians, 
Egyptians, Persians, Babylonians, and Assyrians. 
Pompey ushered in Roman rule with a terrible 
massacre in which 12,000 Jews perished and 
priests were slain at the altar. 

Roman administration was relatively efficient 
and tolerant, with the result that many material 
blessings followed in its train. Considerable local 
autonomy was granted, but all opposition was 
crushed with ruthlessness. The soldiers of im¬ 
perialism have ever regarded with contempt the 
subject peoples over whom ihey exercised power. 
The arrogance of the Romans was a source of 
galling bitterness to the Jews. To the vanquished 
it appeared outrageous that military pagans 
should exercise dominion over Jehovah’s chosen 
people. To pay tribute to Caesar was to drink 
the dregs of degradation and, when profane Ro¬ 
man hands were laid upon the sacred high priest 
and even religion was made subservient to im¬ 
perialism, the faithful seethed with pious fury. 
We are informed by Josephus that from the ac¬ 
cession of Herod to the destruction of the temple, 
there were no fewer than twenty-eight high 
priests. 

The glories of empire have always proved to 
be costly, and enslaved peoples have had to pay 
heavily for their chains. From the Jews the con¬ 
querors exacted a city tax, house tax, road tax, 
water tax, meat tax, and salt tax. The legal 
rates were high; the amounts extorted by the 
tax-gatherers were outrageous. Tyranny plus 
corruption placed a crushing burden upon the 
Jews. 

Moreover, they were victimized by a system of 
double taxation. Numerous exactions were made 
by their own ecclesiastical authorities: the tithe, 
sin offering, thank offering, and first-born of ani¬ 
mals. They were also confronted with a system 
of double graft. To the corruption of Roman 
agents were added dishonest exchange in the 
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temple and profiteering 
from the sale of sacri¬ 
ficial animals. Swarms 
of priests and other tem¬ 
ple officials fattened on 
the blood of the poor. 

The two systems of tax¬ 
ation were independent 
and each operated on the 
theory of imposing “all 
the traffic would bear.” 

The result was that dur¬ 
ing the days of Jesus tax¬ 
ation consumed at least 30 per cent of the Jew¬ 
ish national income, and the proportion may have 
reached 40 per cent. Peoples with low incomes 
suffer most heavily from exorbitant taxation. The 
standard of living for tlie masses in Palestine was 
tragically low. 

The masses were therefore living under a ter¬ 
rific strain. Their hovels were cramped and 
crude. Few comforts Vrere available and hunger 
was never .far away. Exploited alike by the Ro¬ 
mans and their own landlords, money-lenders, 
and ecclesiastics, multitudes were unable to rise 
above a bare subsistence level. 

A sensitive Jew could not have been unaware 
of or indifferent to the political bondage and 
economic misery of his country men. “The cen¬ 
tral problem of his people was so enveloping,” 
writes Professor Simkhovitch, “that we can take 
for granted that Jesus’ religious and intellectual 
life revolved around it, and that Ins own develop¬ 
ment consisted in the gradual solution of this 
very problem. To repeat, at the given time there 
was but one problem for the Jews—a single, all- 
absorbing national problem, that became under 
the circumstances the religious problem as well. 
It was the problem of existence, the problem of 
escape from certain annihilation. ’ n 

We may be certain, therefore, that prior to the 
day when Jesus goes out to hear the flaming mes¬ 
sage of John the Baptist, he has brooded long 
and passionately over the injustices and suffer¬ 
ings of his people. To say that Jesus is not con¬ 
cerned with political and economic problems, is to 
accuse him of ethical blindness and callousness, 
whereas his superfine ethical sensitiveness is in¬ 
delibly impressed upon the record. If Jesus does 
not care about the degradation and misery of his 
countrymen, then he is not worthy of our devo¬ 
tion. Such an assumption, moreover, makes mean¬ 
ingless the repeated references in the record to 
his compassionate and sacrificial service. 


UTrom Toward the Understanding of Jesus by Vladimir 
G. Simkhovitch. Used hy permission. The Macmillan Co., 
New York. 
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Understanding Jesus 

2. Roads Which Jesus Refused 
to Travel 

IN ORDER TO GAIN clear understanding of 
Jesus, we must examine the alternatives open to 
him and look into the reasons why he rejected 
contemporary proposals. 

In the days of Jesus the Jews were being 
presented with various methods of escape from 
bondage, oppression, and misery. First, there 
was the proposal of the Zealots and other ardent 
patriots that the Romans be driven out by armed 
rebellion. Four times that we know of the Jews 
broke out in military revolt against the invaders. 
But the Romans were too strong and these re¬ 
bellions were crushed with terrible severity. 

An eminent Jewish historian has described 
the situation in these vivid words: “Scarcely a 
year went by during this century without wars 
or other disturbances: wars, rebellions, out¬ 
breaks and riots, and all of them with their 
concomitant of incessant bloodshed; and this 
state of things prevailed in the land of Israel 
throughout the whole epoch wdiich preceded and 
prevailed also during his lifetime / 9 It was in 
this seething caldron of misery, hatred, and 
bloodshed that Jesus lived all his days upon the 
earth. He was thoroughly familiar with the 
method of armed rebellion, and it is probable 
that one of the twelve disciples was a member 
of an organized band of patriots who were com¬ 
mitted to armed action—Simon the Zealot. Yet 
we know that Jesus rejected and repudiated 
this proposed road to freedom. 

Escape was the method offered by the Essenes. 
Some 4,000 of them resided in monastic colonies 
around the Dead Sea. Indifferent to national 
needs and aspirations, the Essenes sought salva¬ 
tion by fleeing from the miseries and contamina¬ 
tions of contemporary society. They lived a 
communistic life, sharing all possessions in com¬ 
mon, even their clothing, and eating at a com¬ 
mon table. They engaged in farming and handi¬ 
crafts but avoided commerce and “all induce¬ 
ments to gain.” Pliny says that “their mem¬ 
bership is steadily recruited from the large num¬ 
ber of people who resort to their mode of ex¬ 
istence because they are wearied of life’s 
struggle with the waves of adversity.” While 
some elements in the way of Jesus are similar 
to certain ideas of the Essenes, the way of escape 
was rejected by Jesus. Not by extremes of 
asceticism is salvation to be gained. 

The Sadducees followed a policy of com¬ 
promise. This group was composed of the priest¬ 
ly aristocracy, together with recruits from the 
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rich merchants and pub¬ 
lic officials. Sitting in 
seats of power and sleep¬ 
ing in beds of luxury, the 
Sadducees were naturally 
conservative. They, in 
common with all true 
Jews, objected to Roman 
rule, but did not regard 
it as intolerable. Enjoy¬ 
ing privilege, power, and 
prestige, they felt no dy¬ 
namic urge to transform 
the existing order. The evidence is clear that this 
method made no appeal whatever to Jesus. 

Legalism and charity constituted the method 
of the Pharisees . Believing that Jehovah’s plan 
of salvation had been delivered to their fore¬ 
fathers in the Law, they demanded strict obedi¬ 
ence to divine commands. They were tireless in 
their efforts to secure strict fidelity to the cere¬ 
monial laws, not only as a symbol of obedience 
and reverence toward God, but also as a means 
of preserving Jewish traditions and institutions. 
This devotion of the Pharisees toward the Law, 
however, led them into the pitfalls of formalism 
and ceremonialism. Sometimes they seemed to 
regard strict observance as an end rather than 
a means. Their efforts to preserve the sanctity 
of the divine Commandments, and at the same 
time adjust themselves to difficult situations, 
resulted in countless legal fictions. One of the 
fatal defects of legalism was that its minute 
ceremonial requirements were impossible of ob¬ 
servance by the masses of the poor. The num¬ 
berless precepts and rules interfered so dras¬ 
tically with the difficult task of securing daily 
bread that the masses unavoidably transgressed 
the Law and oral traditions, and were therefore 
characterized by the orthodox as “the unwashed 
multitude.” The Pharisees rigidly refused to 
have voluntary contact with or enter into social 
dealings with “the unclean rabble.” With the 
masses of poverty-stricken Jews outside the or¬ 
thodox pale, the program of the Pharisees was 
inadequate to meet their desperate needs. 

Dramatic intervention by Jehovah was the 
ardent expectation of the Apocalyptists. 
Throughout Jewish history, periods of tragedy 
brought forth numerous prophecies of the im¬ 
minent coming of a Divine Deliverer. Groaning 
under Roman rule, it was natural that the 
Apocalyptists should revive and extend the 
prophetic message of speedy redemption. They 
believed that the “last days” had come and that 
God would soon intervene with dramatic power. 

In a subsequent discussion we will look into 
the reasons why Jesus was obliged to proclaim 
and follow a new way of life. 
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Understanding Jesus 

3. The High Wey of Life 

IN OUR EFFORT to understand Jesus, let us 
contrast his way of life with the solutions being 
proposed by his contemporaries. Consider the 
alternatives which he looked upon as temptations. 
The first proposal that occurred to him is that he 
should concentrate primarily upon the endeavor 
to bring material relief to his stricken people. 
Surely the interpretation is inadequate which pic¬ 
tures Jesus as wrestling with the proposal that he 
should use his ability to satisfy his own needs. 
Surely he had long before risen above temptations 
of the palate! The proposal that he turn stones 
into bread is a highly figurative way of suggest¬ 
ing that he be chiefly concerned with the task of 
relieving the hunger and destitution of his coun¬ 
trymen. While moved with compassion at the 
sight of hunger, he was vividly aware that a full 
stomach does not guarantee radiance of personal¬ 
ity. The rich man whom he castigated enjoyed 
bread in abundance, but failed to find life over¬ 
flowing. 

At a time when his countrymen were enslaved 
by a forei gn invader and impoverished by their 
own exploiters as well, two of the temptations of 
Jesus came with tremendous appeal. The 
gestions that he cast himself down from the pin¬ 
nacle of the temple and rely upon God to save 
him from harm can only be understood when put 
in an apocalyptic setting. The Jews differed, in 
their ideas as to how the Messiah would function 
and as to the way of his coming, but with one 
accord they acknowledged that only by direct 
intervention of God and the majestic display of 
Ids power could deliverance be assured* .The fact 
that Hebrew literature was filled with instances 
where Divine favor had been revealed in some 
dramatic way made this suggestion appealing. 
Rut Jesus finally turns away from it with the 
conviction that the hand of God should not be 
forced. 

The third proposal is that Jesus should gain 
political power by compromising with evil. The 
Sadducecs were a living illustration of how this 
might be accomplished. Make friends with Rome 
and climb into the seats of the mighty, Jesus, 
with his unique abilities and magnetic personal¬ 
ity, might gain great authority and then use his 
high position to bring relief to his people. Every 
person who has sought riches, on the ground that 
lie would then be able to do vast good to his fel¬ 
lows, should be able to understand the pull of this 
proposal upon the emotions of Jesus, 

Another method of securing political power 
was considered by Jesus, the way of the Zealots 
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and. other violent revolu¬ 
tionaries. The Maccabees 
had succeeded in throw¬ 
ing off the foreign yoke 
and maintaining political 
freedom for nearly a cen¬ 
tury. Though no Zealot 
believed that by force of 
arms alone could the Ro¬ 
mans be driven out, 
sharp d a g g e r s, keen- Kirby Page 

edged swords, and stout 

hearts were offered 1 as proof to the Lord that 
Israel was prepared and eager. The response 
which Jesus secured from the oppressed populace 
when they thought that he might be the promised 
military Messiah is emphasized in the record. 
From this doctrine that the end justifies the 
means Jesus turned resolutely away* Succes¬ 
sively he rejected the proposed solutions of 
Essenes, Sadducees, Pharisees, and Zealots. Here 
is the method upon which he staked his life: 



a,o xx uiic .c ornuy uj. wuu uaa cureauy uume, 

and rely upon Ood for deliverance: live .rm'or aoa, 

vpjrn as « »%mmr 


The purpose of life is to share in the building 
of the Divine community, wherein all members 
will render reverence and obedience to God and 
will reside in harmonious and affectionate rela¬ 
tions with each other. The method of creating 
the new society is, negatively, to refrain from at¬ 
titudes and practices which disrupt and destroy 
the family; and, positively, to incarnate the vir¬ 
tues which constitute the foundations of the home* 
The Family of God can be created only as we 
live as good members of God’s Home. 

The existence and accessibility of God were 
to Jesus as axiomatic as any other demonstrable 
fact. In this respect he was a normal Jew of the 
times. His uniqueness is found at the point of 
the intensity and continuity of his realization of 
the presence of God. Whereas his predecessors 
and contemporaries occasionally and sporadically 
reached a mountain-peak experience of commun¬ 
ion with the Eternal, Jesus lived in unbroken 
comradeship with his Father* His crucial deci¬ 
sions are incomprehensible on any other basis 
than that of an unshaken belief in and an un¬ 
broken experience of friendship with the Father. 
Well may Dr, Robertson exclaim: “The greatest 
spiritual fact that has ever emerged in the long 
story of the human race is Jesus of Nazareth’s 
consciousness of God.” 
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Understanding Jesus 


4. Is Christian Patriotism Different? 

IN OUR ENDEAVOR to understand Jesus 
more clearly, let us now turn to the problem of 
dealing with enemies. Is a Christian supposed 
to have the same idea toward Hitler that a non¬ 
religious person manifests? Is he supposed to 
follow the same course of action in dealing with 
Japan’s aggression in China as that followed by 
a secular American patriot? 

Three questions are relevant: did Jesus pro¬ 
claim a new way of dealing with enemies? Did 
he expect the twelve apostles and the seventy 
disciples to follow the new way? Does he expect 
us today to walk in the new pathway? In earlier 
articles we have emphasized the contrast between 
Jesus’ way and the way of Barabbas. If Jesus 
had taken up arms against some, his significance 
for us now would be equivalent to the meaning 
of Barabbas for us today. If the early disciples 
had followed the way of war there would prob¬ 
ably be no Christianity today. The way of the 
cross cannot be reconciled with the way of the 
sword. 

Consider the inherent nature of war, especially 
in the form available to us at the present hour. 
Even a war of self-defense will be fought on the 
enemy’s soil, insofar as the democracies are able 
to attack vigorously, because of the military 
axiom that the best defense is found in success¬ 
ful attack. In 1917 and 1918 American Chris¬ 
tians sought to defend themselves by fighting as 
near to Berlin as possible. 

We know what weapons will be used in such a 
war of self-defense. Bombardment, air raids, 
blockade will be resorted to in an endeavor to 
win the war. Consequently men, women, and 
children in the enemy lands will be slaughtered 
by explosion, 1 fire, poison gas, and starvation. 
To adopt this course of action is to follow the 
example of Barabbas and to repudiate the way 
of our Lordi Mass slaughter of God’s children 
can never be the way of Christ. 

War not only means slaughter, it means satura¬ 
tion of populations with propaganda designed to 
maintain morale (notice the word is morale not 
morals) by deepening suspicion, intensifying 
fear, and inflaming hatred. Sons of God are 
taught that it is their duty to kill the enemy and 
are trained in the science of butchery. Distinc¬ 
tions between right and wrong are obscured by 
the doctrine that the end justifies the means. Re¬ 
ligion is thus corrupted and used as a halo over 
vile iniquities. 

With abundant justification, Jesus warned his 
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hearers: “If your very 
light be darkness, how 
deep the darkness will 
be!” If you cannot tell 
the difference between 
good and evil and per¬ 
petuate atrocity in the 
name of God, the dark¬ 
ness will be dark indeed! 

Moreover, the slaugh¬ 
ter and sin of war are 
futile as means of achiev¬ 
ing safety. The Allies won a war which was to 
end war and to make the world safe for democ¬ 
racy, only to discover that Hitler is far more 
vicious than the Kaiser ever Was and that the 
new German militarism is more dangerous. 

If the Christians of the democratic countries 
go to war against the Germans, Italians, and 
Japanese, they will not end fascist aggression 
and barbarity. On the contrary, dictatorship is 
likely to become universal as civil war accom¬ 
panies and follows world war. Evil cannot be 
overcome with evil. “Be not deceived, God is 
not mocked, whatsoever a man sows that shall 
he also reap.” From the sowing of hatred and 
slaughter can only come a harvest of desolation. 

What then must a follower of Christ do about 
aggression? He must recognize the causes of ag¬ 
gression and devote energy to the removal of 
those factors. The present aggression of Ger¬ 
many, Italy, and Japan is produced by condi¬ 
tions and by example . 

These three nations are terribly handicapped 
in economic resources. Great Britain, France, 
and the United States use their preponderant 
power to increase still further their own advan¬ 
tages, with the result that the struggle for life 
in the handicapped countries becomes more des¬ 
perate. In the case of Germany, aggression is 
more dynamic because the Allies tried in the 
Treaty of Versailles and in other ways to break 
her back as a first-rank power. 

Then, too, the temptation to follow the exam¬ 
ple of conquest has proved too strong for the 
Germans, Italians, and Japanese to resist. Dur¬ 
ing the past century and a half the English- 
speaking peoples have grabbed more square miles 
of territory by war, have seized more wealth by 
conquest than any other people on earth. And 
today more subject peoples are being exploited 
by Great Britain than by any other empire. Look 
at a map of the earth! And read history! 

Conditions must be changed and a better ex¬ 
ample set for the dictators to follow. “Be sure 
your sins will find you out. ’ ’ The only Christian 
, attitude is this: “God be merciful to us—God be 
merciful to us Americans because we are sinners.” 
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Understanding Jesus 

5. Which Bread System? 

IS A CHRISTIAN supposed to be different in 
his economic behavior from a non-religious per¬ 
son? If we are to understand Jesus, we must 
grasp the significance of his way of life in the 
realm of economics. To his followers he offers 
motivation and method: mutual concern and 
mutual endeavor. 

His economic philosophy emerges from his fun¬ 
damental convictions concerning God and man. 
God is Creator, Sustainer, Father; and we are 
now living in His Home. Every person is a child 
of God and therefore of priceless worth. The re¬ 
lationship of man to God and man to man is that 
of kinship. Concern is consequently the natural 
incentive to meaningful activity: love toward 
God and love toward man. 

Why should an individual of superior ability 
work efficiently? Is this the Christian answer? 
“Now we that are strong ought to use mu- 
strength to grasp privileges for ourselves.’’ On 
the contrary, here is the Christian doctrine of 
strength: “Now we that are strong ought to heal¬ 
th© burden of the weak.” Why? Because of a 
deep concern and because the most satisfying 
satisfactions are experienced when we bear one 
another’s burdens. 

Consider the nature of human nature. Is greed 
or is generosity normal? Is self-eenteredness or 
is self-sacrifice" natural ? Both! Human nature 
is potenti ve and can respond covetously or sacri- 
fieially. Stimulus determines response: sensa¬ 
tions, ideas, ideals, experiences shape human na¬ 
ture. If the most powerful impacts upon human 
nature in a community are those which release 
greed and conflict then human nature will re¬ 
spond in terms of self-centeredness. But it is also 
possible for human nature to express latent 
powers of generosity and self-sacrifice. Consider 
the response of average people in times of emer¬ 
gency when powerful stimuli produce courageous 
devotion to a noble cause. It is literally true 
that throwing life away in a high and hold cru¬ 
sade brings more intense satisfaction than can 
ever he derived from seeking comfort and safety. 
Human nature is so constituted that mutual con¬ 
cern is the most dynamic of all incentives. 

Mutual endeavor is the Christian way of pro¬ 
viding the requirements of life. Because all of 
us are kinsmen dwelling in our Father’s Home, 
cooperating and sharing are the appropriate 
means of economic activity. Think for a moment 
of the consequences of organizing a home in terms 
of self-centeredness and competition. Suppose a 
mother should reason thus: ‘ ‘ The early bird gets 
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the worm; so in the morn¬ 
ing I will go to the 
kitchen and get mine 
while the getting is 
good!” What would hap¬ 
pen if the missionary en¬ 
terprise were conducted 
competitively .and the 
principle were adopted of 
paying missionaries what 
they are worth? Sup¬ 
pose Schweitzer and 
Stanley Jones were rated at the top and eaeh 
paid $100,000 annually, as is the case with certain 
Christian presidents of huge business corpora¬ 
tions. The glory of the missionary movement is 
found in the fact That it is a vast enterprise of 
sacrificial sharing. Missionary salaries are de¬ 
termined in the light of respective needs, not re¬ 
spective abilities. A standard salary is fixed for 
single persons, with supplementary income for 
increased need because of dependents, high cost 
of living in certain areas and because of special 
requirements of certain types of work. 

Mutual concern and mutual endeavor are the 
appropriate motivation and methods for Chris¬ 
tians in their economic behavior. Therefore some 
form of common ownership of the means of pro¬ 
duction and distribution is required. Privately 
owned instruments must be used competitively or 
monopolitically. Mutuality cannot prevail in a 
competitive arena. Christians should therefore 
experiment with numerous types of common 
ownership and mutual endeavor to satisfy com¬ 
mon needs. Municipal ownership is legitimate not 
only for water works and public utilities hut may 
well be extended. State ownership and Federal 
ownership offer means of mutual endeavor in the 
fields of banking, mechanical energy, natural re¬ 
sources, transportation, communication, etc. Com¬ 
mon ownership by groups of consumers in co¬ 
operative societies deserves wide expansion. Other 
types of common ownership include ownership 
by churches, labor unions, farm organizations, etc. 

The important question for Christians is this: 
Which form of ownership offers the most appro¬ 
priate channel for mutual concern and for mutual 
endeavor ? 


Kirby Page concludes his series in the next is¬ 
sue. Readers who desire to continue the study 
in “Understanding Jesus” may use with profit 
liis text, The Personality of Jesus. Ilis latest 
book, Religious Resources for Personal Living and 
Social Action, contains studies for youth. 
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RELIGION AND SOCIAL PROGRESS 


by Kirby Page 

Editor, The World Tomorrow 

Commencement Address, Baylor University 
June 1, 1932 


Mr. President, Members of the Graduating Class of 1932, Ladies and Gentlemen: 
Twenty-seven years have passed since I was a student in the High School at Lott, a 
few miles south of here, and it is a great joy to be back again among my fellow 
Texans. This quarter-century has been one of the most momentous periods in all 
history. Seventeen years ago, in the midst of the World War, I was ordained as a 
Christian clergyman, and during the years that have followed it has been my privi¬ 
lege and responsibility to travel constantly and widely over the earth, seeking 
first-hand data concerning world problems and proclaiming the Good News of Christ, 

Four years have passed swiftly since the members of the present graduating 
class entered the halls of Baylor. The world in which we live today is drastically 
different from the riotous prosperity of 1928. Across the continent tens of thou¬ 
sands of graduates during these June days are going out to swell the ranks of the 
eight millions of unemployed in this land. 

The freshmen who will enroll here in September, and who survive the ordeal of 
the next four years, will likewise go out into a world astoundingly different from 
the civilization in which we live today. Society is in the melting pot and social 
institutions are flowing as molten Iron. V'Jhen crystallization will occur and in 
what mold society will set, cannot now be foretold. 

Social change is not only inescapable, it is highly desirable. No thoughtful 
and sensitive person can look out over the earth today and desire the perpetuation 
of its poverty and misery, greed and exploitation, lawlessness and crime, hatred 
and warfare. When the Kingdom of God comes on earth it will not resemble our 
present civilization. When we pray the Lord*s Prayer, "Thy Kingdom come. Thy will 
be done on earth, 11 we are therefore praying for drastic changes in the present so¬ 
cial order. 


Change is inevitable ; it is desirable; yet it is always bitterly resisted. 
Blindness and bigotry, greed and fear always combine to defend the status quo , The 
innovator is ever regarded with suspicion and hostility. The prophet of the new 
day must be prepared to face opposition and persecution. Let me illustrate the 
significance of this truth* 

Consider the reform known as woman suffrage. That women should be permitted 
to vote now seems axiomatic and beyond debate. Yet Miss Susan B. Anthony and her 
colleagues were subjected to abuse and villification because they advocated equal 
rights for women. For a half century insulting epithets of a most extreme character 
were hurled at them from one end of the country to the other. In 1871 a Seattle 
paper, in commenting upon an address given by Miss Anthony in that city, said: "She 
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id a revolutionist, aiming at nothing less than the breaking, up of the very founda¬ 
tions of society, and the overthrow of every social institution organized for the 
protection of the sanctity of the altar, the family circle and the legitimacy of 
our offspring, recognizing no religion but self-worship, no God but human reason, 
no motive to action but lust...The whole plan is coarse, sensual and agrarian, the 
worst chase of French infidelity and communism." 

Not only were these pioneer women called vile names, they were mobbed, arrest¬ 
ed and subjected to all manner of indignities. In 1858 at a meeting in Rochester, 
"Miss Anthony was greeted with a perfect storm of hisses. Finally the demonstration 
became so threatening that she and the other speakers were hurried out of the hall 
by a rear door, the meeting was broken up and the janitor turned out the lights." 

In 1861 Miss Anthony, Mrs. Stanton and several other women arranged a series of 
meetings in New York State. In Buffalo their meeting was broken up by a mob which 
included an ex-justice and a son of ex-President Fillmore. "They were mobbed and 
their meetings broken up in every city from Buffalo to Albany." In Syracuse "rot¬ 
ten eggs were thrown, benches broken, and knives and pistols gleamed in every di¬ 
rection". At Albany the mayor of the city agreed to protect them. He placed 
policemen in various parts of the hall, "then he laid a revolver across his knees, 
and there he sat during the morning, afternoon and evening sessions." 

Another illustration is found in the age-long defense of human slavery. We 
Southerners now freely admit that chattel slavery was wrong and unchristian, but 
my grandfather, who was a Baptist minister and a slave-owner, regarded slavery as 
a divine institution and believed that the Church should perpetuate it. Not only 
was slavery defended, to bear testimony against it was regarded as impious and un¬ 
patriotic. In dedicating a church building in Charleston in 1850 the Reverend 
J. II. Thornwell, a distinguished Presbyterian clergyman who was sometimes called 
the "Calhoun of the Church," said; "The Parties in this conflict are not merely 
abolitionists and slaveholders - they are atheists, socialists, communists, red 
republicans, jacobins, on the one side, and the friends of order and regulated 
freedom on the other. In one word, the world is the battle ground - Christianity 
and Atheism the combatants; and the progress of humanity the stake." This same 
procedure of labelling antislavery advocates with all the objectionable epithets 
then current was followed by the Honourable James Wilson, American Minister to 
Turkey. In one category he grouped "the advocates of ! free love,* the f Socialists, 1 
the Infidels, the ! Red Republicans, 1 and Abolitionists. 1 .... 

Ecclesiastical reform has always proved dangerous. John Wesley was one of 
the great spiritual leaders of Christian history. Yet opposition burst upon him 
the moment he found a life and a message that were vital and that challenged the 
moral insensibility of his time. It came from two quarters, the religious leaders 
of the day and the vulgar mob. The "Holy Club" had been instantly persecuted at 
Oxford, and later the newly-converted minister was driven from churches. Within a 
year no church in London would hear him. By 1762 three hundred and thirty-two 
anti-Methodist books and pamphlets had been published. Many of these were cruelly 
unjust and bitter, accusing Yvesley of almost every sin. Toplady, author of "Rock 
of Ages, 1 ' called Wesley "the most rancorous hater of the Gospel system that has 
ever appeared in this land," and spoke of Yiiesley’s "Satanic guilt" and "Satanic 
shamelessness." Rowland Hill referred to Wesley as a "designing wolf," "as un¬ 
principled as a rock and as silly as a jackdaw," "a venial profligate," an 
"apostate miscreant." In the Edinburgh Review, Sydney Smith wrote of "the nasty 
and numerous vermin of Methodism." 

Wesley often faced mobs in person. "Again and again he preached," says Lecky, 
"like the other leaders of the movement, in the midst of showers of stones or tiles 
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or rotten eggs... Drums were beaten, horns blown, guns let off, and blacksmiths 
hired to ply their noisy trade in order to drown the voices of the preachers.. On 
other occasions packs of hounds were brought with the same object, and once, in 
Order to excite the dogs to fury, a live cat in a cage was placed in their midst. 
Fire engines poured streams of fetid water upon the congregation. Stones fell so 
thickly that the faces of many grew crimson with blood. At Hoxton the mob drove 
an ox into the midst of the congregation. At Pensfora the rabble, who had been 
baiting a bull, concluded their sport by driving the torn and tired animal full 
against the table on which Wesley was preaching. At Plymouth and Bolton "howling 
fanatics, dancing with rage such as had never been seen before in creatures called 
men, hunted the preacher like a pack of wolves." 

hundreds of illustrations could easily be assembled to prove that refusal to 
accept the status quo is a dangerous procedure. The supreme illustration of course 
is found in Jesus of Nazareth. After years of contact with human suffering and 
long vigils of brooding over human agony, Jesus comes out of obscurity*with a 
flaming new message and program^ the purpose of life is to help create the Family 
of God, where all men will dwell in filial relations with the Father and with 
brotherly affection for each other; the method by which the desired end is to be 
reached is to live constantly as a good member of God's home; live day by day as 
if the ideal society has already been achieved; run the risks, accept the penal¬ 
ties, and rely upon this manner of life for victory, dere is the most radical pro¬ 
gram that has ever been offered to mankind. Within a few years its advocates were 
to be spoken of as "those who turn the world upside down." Well may Jean Paul 
Richter exclaim. "Christ who, being the holiest among the mighty, and the mighti¬ 
est among the holy, lifted with His pierced bands empires off their hinges and 
turned the stream of centuries out of its channel, and still governs the ages." 

The entire teaching of Jesus is an interpretation of what is meant by living 
as a good member of God's home. " T You must love the Lord your God with your whole 
heart, your whole soul, and your whole mind.* That is the great, first command. 
There is a second like it: 'You must love your neighbor as you do yourself.' 

These two commands sum up the whole of the Law and the Prophets." And, when inter¬ 
preted as embracing all mankind, they also sum up the whole of Jesus' gospel. 

His warnings are against attitudes and practices which disrupt and embitter 
family relations: covetousness, greed, envy, hypocrisy, anxiety, ingratitude, 
cruelty, adultery, hatred and revenge - all these are obviously inappropriate in a 
harmonious household. The virtues which he commends are those which constitute the 
cornerstones of a happy family: reverence, meekness, sympathy, affection, purity, 
mutual sharing, yearning, forgiveness and sacrifice. 

Jesus universalizes the family virtues and makes them applicable to all men. 
"If you love only those who love you, what merit is there in that? For even godless 
people love those who love them. And if you help only those who help you, what 
merit is there in that? Lven godless people act in that way." And again: "For I 
tell you that unless your uprightness is far superior to that of the scribes and 
Pharisees you will never even enter the Kingdom of Heaven!" "So you are to be per¬ 
fect, as your heavenly Father is." 

The old codes provided a procedure to be followed within the circle of race 
and nation, and quite a different one to be applied when dealing with alien peoples 
Friend and foe were placed in different categories. The ancient rule was: "an eye 
for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth." But Jesus insists that the golden rule must 
be applied, to all human beings: "love your enemies (even the Romans), do good to 
those who hate you, bless those who curse you, pray for those who abuse you... As 
you would like men to do to you, so do to them." 
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To live day by day as a good member of God’s home is an extremely dangerous 
procedure. Such a manner of life is so radical that it arouses fears and enmities. 
Society is more afraid of the prophet than of the criminal. Stoning the innovator 
is an ancient way of attempting to preserve the existing social order. 

As Jesus goes about doing good, he arouses furious opposition. When he treats 
Samaritans as brothers and equals, he stirs up the same bitter passions that are 
engendered in many white communities today by the suggestion that Negroes should 
be regarded as brothers and equals. The M upper classes" look with abhorrence upon 
Jesus’ practice of mingling freely with all kinds of common people - fishermen, 
artisans, tax-collectors and prostitutes. 

Jesus’ attitude toward ceremonial worship causes him to be regarded as a danger¬ 
ous radical. That God could be approached direct and that the whole paraphernalia 
of temple ritual could be dispensed with is considered revolutionary doctrine. It 
threatens the foundations of vested interests. The teaching of Jesus t t o the 
Samaritai woman at the well contains high explosives: "Believe me, the time is 
coming when you will worship the Father neither on this mountain nor at Jerusalem... 
But a time is coming - it is already here! - when the true worshipers will worship 
the Father in spirit and sincerity, for the Father wants such worshipers. God is 
spirit, and his worshipers must worship him in spirit and sincerity." Rarely in 
history have men watched with equanimity a movement which threatened the sources 
of their income, prestige and power. And so Jesus faces the relentless opposition 
usually directed against heretics who threaten the existing system. 

The holders of power and privilege also are afraid that, by gathering the 
multitudes about him, Jesus will bring down the wrath and vengeance of Rome upon 
them. This fact is made clear in a passage in John’s Gospel: "Upon this the Chief 
Priests ana the Parisees called a meeting of the High Council and said: ’What are 
we to do, now that this man is giving so many signs? If we let him alone as we 
are doing, every one will believe in him; and the Romans will come and will take 
from us both our City and our Nationality. 1 " It was on this occasion that Caiaphas 
said: "...it is better for you that one man should die for the people, rather than 
that the whole nation should be destroyed." "So from that day they plotted to put 
Jesus to death." 

On the other hand, the one-hundred-per-cent-patriots of Israel consider Jesus 
a slacker and traitor. He refuses to take up arms and is willing to let other men 
do his fighting. Instead of hating the invader and plotting the tyrants’ overthrow, 
Jesus proclaims a message which is regarded by the violent revolutionists as coward¬ 
ly submission. Their angry resentment may be more keenly appreciated if we ask 
what would have been the attitude of American patriots in 1918 if at a Liberty Loan 
mass meeting an obscure citizen had arisen and reminded his fellow-Christians: "It 
was said to you of old, an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth. But our Lord 
said that we must love the Germans, pray for the Germans, and do the Germans good." 
The scorn with which presentday militarists look upon pacifists is mild in compari¬ 
son with the contempt manifested by Jewish patriots toward Jesus. 

So dangerously radical is Jesus’ way of love that his public ministry lasts 
less than three years, and his life is snuffed out at an age when most successful 
men are just getting well launched into a career. Jesus goes to his death with 
wide open eyes. At the very outset of his public work he faces the various alterna¬ 
tives during a long struggle in the wilderness. The first tempting suggestion is 
that he should concentrate primarily upon a ministry of healing; the second that 
he should seek spectacular short-cuts; and the third that he should compromise 
with evil and adopt either the policy of the Sadducees and join forces with Rome, 
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or that of the violent revolutionaries who sought by armed rebellion to restore 
Israel's glory, j^arly in his ministry he becomes aware of the tightening net of 
opposition about him. Several times it is necessary for him to change his base of 
operations, slipping away to less dangerous regions. Four times he warns his 
disciples that doom is imminent, ana soon he realizes that a final choice must be 
made. The last ana most terrible moment of testing comes in the garden of 
Gethsemane where he has gone with his disciples. The evidence is now conclusive 
that unswerving allegiance to the way of love will cost him life, his contempo¬ 
raries simply will not permit him longer to violate cherished customs, undermine 
vested interests, and destroy ancient institutions. Compromise and abandonment of 
high ideals are necessary in order to prolong his physical existence. Death is 
the penalty for further loyalty to the way of love. And in the darkness and lone¬ 
liness of the night, Jesus wrestles until the blood stands out on his brow: which 
is more important, life or a way of life? No decision in all history was ever so 
fraught with meaning for mankind as is the decision Jesus reaches in that hour of 
agony. If he had concluded that, after all, a man-must live and that being a mar¬ 
tyr would not do any good, and had therefore decided to make terms with his assail¬ 
ants, the course of human history would have been swerved into a different channel. 

Jesus takes it for granted that his friends will suffer persecution and en¬ 
counter numerous perils. Repeatedly he warns them not to be afraid, but boldly to 
live day by day as if the ideal society is a present reality. "Blessed are you 
when they have insulted and persecuted you, and have said every cruel thing about 
you falsely for my sake. Be joyful and triumphant, because your reward is great 
in the Heavens; for so were the Prophets before you persecuted." 

"Brother will give up brother to be put to death, and the father his child, 
and children will turn against their parents and have them put to death. You will 
be hated by everyone, because you bear my name." 

"Now go. Remember, I am sending you out as my Messengers like lambs among 
wolves." 

Jesus not only foresees his own doom, but also tells his disciples plainly 
that they too will be martyred. Many crosses will be required before the Family 
of God can be fully established. Buffering is inescapable for those wdio bear the 
burdens of their kinsmen. "They will exclude you from their synagogues; why, the 
time is coming when anyone who kills you will think he is doing religious service 
to God." 

"A pupil is not better than his teacher, nor a slave better than his master. 

A pupil should be satisfied to come to be like his teacher, or a slave to come to 
be like his master. If men have called the head of the house Beelzebub, how much 
worse names will they give to the members of his household! So do not be afraid 
of them. For there is nothing covered up that is not going to be uncovered, nor 
secret that is not going to be known. What I tell you in the dark you must say 
in the lignt, and what you hear whispered in your ear, you must proclaim from the 

housetops. Have no fear of those who kill the body, but cannot kill the soul. 

If any man wishes to walk in my steps, let him renounce self, take up his cross, 
and follow me. For whoever wishes to save his life will lose it, and whoever, for 
my sake and for the sake of the Good News, will lose his life shall save it." 

To the members of the graduating class, let me say this special word. You are 
going out into a swiftly moving stream. Change is everywhere apparent, and is 
highly desirable. Yet the same old forces of blindness and bigotry, greed and fear 
are bitterly resisting the transformation of our civilization into a society which 1 
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more nearly approximates the Kingdom of God on earth* Desperately you will need 
three qualities if you are to become deliverers of your fellowmen: an eager de¬ 
sire to discover the truth about the complex and dangerous problems of the hour; 
courage to follow the light when you find it; spiritual power to triumph over the 
forces of darkness and intolerance, greed and fear. 

The religion of Jesus is practicable for us today if we will fulfil the con¬ 
ditions he fulfilled in his day; undertake a supreme task in behalf of God and 
humanity, the doing of which is more important than the safeguarding of one's own 
life; spend time regularly in silent meditation and intercession and communion 
with the Eternal’; cultivate friendship and fellowship with a group of intimates 
and with the great ones of other ages; consciously and steadfastly pursue beauty; 
dedicate self unreservedly to the way of sacrificial goodwill and follow the gleam 
at all costs. If we will do these faithfully and persistently, we will progres¬ 
sively be filled with the wisdom and love and power which enabled Jesus to walk 
the way of the Cross and to become the Deliverer of Mankind. 
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M Thy Kingdom come. Thy will be done on earth as it is in Heaven.” 

Countless millions of Christians have been voicing this prayer for nineteen centuries. 
But it must be admitted that many of those who have thus prayed have failed to realize 
tho real significance of their petition. Every time we pray, r, Thv Kingdom come. Thy 
will be done on earth,”'we are asking for fundamental and radical changes in the 
present social order* No sane person could possibly mistake this existing world for 
the Family of God on earth. Before the ideal society can be achieved, drastic changes 
must be made in the status quo. It is my purpose in this address to attempt a critic¬ 
al analysis of certain aspects of Western civilization in the light of the religion of 
Jesus• 

The extreme gravity of the world crisis with which we are now confronted 
can scarcely be exaggerated. An ominous prophecy is found in a letter written several 
months ago by Governor Norman of the Bank of England to Governor Moret of the Bank of 
France: "Unless drastic measures are taken to save it, the capitalist system through¬ 
out the civilized world will be wrecked within a year. I should like this prediction 
to be filed for future reference. l] Sir Arthur Salter, for many years herd of the 
Economic Section of the League of Nations, in reviewing the international situation 
m the last issue ol the Yale Revie w, said: "This is a sombre, and indeed a terrifying 
prospect. The foundations of the system under which we have grown up are threatened# 
Many of the instituti ons which have been the main pillars of our economic and politico 
structure may be destroyed or profoundly modified. 11 

A paralysis which we do not seem to be able to diagnose has overtaken our 
machine civilization,” writes Raymond B. Fosdick in the New York Times. ”The year 
1931 has seen this creeping paralysis fasten *itself with””S surer held on the industry 
of the world. Fifteen nations, involving more than a quarter of the population of the 
globe, have been forced off the gold standard. Ten countries have defaulted on their 
external obligations* Revolution and social disorder have effected nearly half the 
people in the world* The anxiety that marked the passing of 1930 has deepened. Today 
the future seems far more uncertain than it did twelve months ago... Western civili¬ 
zation has begun to look furtively around, listening behind it for the silent tread 
of some dread specter of destruction.” 

Let us now examine some of the reasons for alarm. 


!• The contrast between plenty and poverty is one of the marked 
characteristics of our present society. Due to the unparalleled scientific and tech¬ 
nological progress of the past century, industry is now able to produce goods in 
vastly greater quantities than can be sold. Every branch of industry is equipped to 
produce from two to ten times as many goods as can profitably be disposed of, with 
the result that we have overproduction all along the line. On the farm, as well as 
in the city, improved machinery has made available an output far in excess of the 
purchasing ability of the world market. Warehouses are therefore bursting with goods 
and granaries are overflowing with food. 


Control of land, natural resources and the tools of production, has 
enabled small minority to accumulate wealth on a scale that was not dreamed of even 
"ky kings in past generations. If a millionaire be roughly classified as an individual 
with an annual income of $50,000, there were 38,889 millionaires in the United States 
in 1929, end 19,688 in 1930. In the former year 513 individuals reported an income 
in excess of one million dollars, and in the latter year the number was 149. ~Tn 1930 
the number of individuals whose incomes reached $25,000 was only 60,265, yet the 
amount of tax they paid was 396 million dollars, out of 474 millions paid by all 
citizens of the United States. That is to say, less than one-eleventh of one per cent 
of tne^adult population paid 83 per cent of the total amount of income tax received hr 
tne United States government. In 1929 the number of incomes above $25,000 was 102,57E 
and their total tax was 928 millions, out of 1001 millions received by the treasury. 
Less than one-seventh of one per cent paid 92 per cent of the income taxi 
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Elsewhere I have published figures for 1929, which vary slightly from the above 
due to the fact that they were taken from the Preliminary Report issued by the 
Treasury Department. 

Below the millionarie level there are perhaps half a million Americans who are mod¬ 
erately rich. It is to these fortunate few that advertisements of a mink coat at 
$6,000, a motor bar at $10,000, and a small yacht at $100,000 are directed. For the 
upper classes, America is a paradise of luxury. 

Yet poverty abounds. In the midst of stores and shops bursting with every 
imaginable necessity, comfort and luxury, and in a land where agricultural products 
in many sections are selling at prices which are absolutely ruinous to the farmers, 
millions of Americans are facing actual starvation and must be kept alive by charity, 
while other multitudes endure terrible privations and are not far removed from 
destitution. Income tax figures reveal a tragic story. In 1930 only 3,376,552 
persons filed income tax returns, and only 1,946,675 individuals were required to pay 
any income tax whatever. The law requires every resident to file a return if, as an ' 
unmarried person, his income reaches $1500 per year, and if, as a man with a wife or 
family, the amount is $3500 annually. There are some 72 million persons in this 
country who have reached the age of twenty-one. Less than three persons out of one 
hundred pay any income tax whatever. 

In the year 1920, when single individuals were required to file income 
tax returns if their income was as high as $1000, with $2000 as the level for 
married persons, only 7,259,944 returns were filed and of these only 5,518,310 were 
taxable. That is, even during the post-war boom and with the taxable minimum at 
such a low figure, an income tax was paid by only nine per cent of the adult popula¬ 
tion. At the peak of prosperity in 1928 less than four per cent of the adults in this 
country paid an income tax. 

The six millions of unemployed in the United States (it may be seven or 
eight millions) are desperately eager to find work in order that they may earn the 
money with which to buy the food and goods which are available in such illimitable 
quantities. But our capitalist society is so badly organized that these multitudes 
continue to walk the streets in a vain endeavor to find employment. And when they do 
find work, the pay for two—thirds of them is inadequate to provide a satisfactory 
standard of living. 

The volume of physical suffering in this country is now so appalling that 
relief measures are obviously imperative. Upholders of the system of individualism 
are usually opposed to compulsory unemployment insurance, on the ground that the "dole 
is demoralizing,.and advocate the American plan of private charity. As if bread 
lines and soup kitchens are not the most degrading types of the dolel Under the 
leadership of the President’s Organization on Unemployment Relief, a vast campaign 
to secure gifts for the needy has been promoted throughout the nation. Mr, Gifford’s 
coramiutee has estimated that 170 million dollars will be required for unemployment 
relief in ol4 cities, in addition to the normal budget of 90 millions for charity in 
these communities. If the various committees actually secure 170 million dollars 
xor unemployment relief, this amount will make available $170 each for one million 
unemployed. That is to say, less than one unemployed person out of six will receive 
a bare subsistence for ten or twelve weeksl 

The inadequacy of the American dole system is further revealed by the record 
of.drought relief during the past year. President Hoover is opposed to Federal appro¬ 
priations for relief purposes. Instead, he advocates the American plan of private 
charity. Some months ago he maintained that the Red Cross would be abundantly able 
to provide drought relief In the stricken areas. How adequately this task was 
accomplished is shown in a recent report of that society^ which reveals that food 
and supplies were doled out to more than 2)500,000 persons during the period between 
August, 1950j and June, 1931, And the total amount expended by the Red Cross for 
relief purposes during this period was! less than eleven million dollars - an average 
of less than five dollars per personi' 


Tne extent of destitution in Europe is far more tragic than in this coun- 
try. For ten consecutive winters there has been a terrible degree of uae.vral©voe»t in 
England and wholesale starvation has been prevented only by a system of unemployment 
insurance which Is so roundly condemned on this side of the ocean. The number of 
unemployed in Germany has climbed to five millions, with at least fifteen"'million 
persons directly involved. From an authoritative source, we learn that of the 
32,500,000 persons in Germany who are gainfully employed, 29,500,000 or 91 per cent 
earn less than $50 per month, while 50 per cent receive less than $25 per month. 
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When next we pray the Lord’s prayer, let us he Tiddly conscious of the 
contradiction presented hy an appalling volume of hunger and destitution in a world 
of overproduction and luxury* 

2i The menace of class war constitutes one of the most ominous aspects 
of;Westem civilization* Everyvfeere the lines of industrial battle are tightening* 
Germany is on the very brink of a violent upheaval* The day of armed conflict 
between the Communists and the Fascists of that country craws nearer* The Tory 
landslide in England has driven British labor to the left and has enormously em¬ 
bittered the class struggle in the British Isles. In the United States the third con¬ 
secutive winter of severe unemployment is causing such terrible misery that class 
consciousness and class hatred are spreading rapidly* The owning and employing class 
in general is so powerful and arrogant and blind that it will be a miracle if the work* 
ers are not provoked into desperate and violent efforts to secure justice. 

The world has never seen such a consolidation of financial and industrial 
power as we are now witnessing in the United States. Through the device of the 
modern corporation, ownership of industry is diffused, but control is concentrated* 
Small boards of directors .not only control their own huge fortunes, but also’dominate 
the pools of invested capital which represent the savings of multitudes of investors* 
Professor Gardiner C. Means of Columbia University in a recent article in the American 
Economic Review h$s estimated that the 200 largest American corporations control be¬ 
tween 55 and 45 per cent of all business wealth, and that these 200 corporations in 
turn are controlled by less than 2,000 directors. This enormous power enables these 
directors to dominate the distribution of the proceeds of industry. In a recent 
article in the -Atlantic Monthly, Professor Sumner II. Slichter quotes the estimate 
of the Monthly Survey of Business that dividend disbursements by American corporations 
in the disastrous year of 1930 were actually 65 p£r cent higher than In 1928, whereas 
the wages paid by these corporations dropped 19 per cent during the same periodl 
Dividends up and wages downl Power! 


When the workers attempt to organize effective trade unions in the hope 
that by collective bargaining they may be able to obtain a more equitable share of 
the proceeds of Industry, they are frequently met with ruthless opposition from 
the employers. In many sections of the country, workers In order to secure employment 
are compelled to sign "yellow dog" contracts that they will not join labor unions* 
Many corporations make it a practice to discharge union members or "agitators". 

An industrial spy system is maintained by many corporations in order to weed out ad¬ 
vocates of unionism. In many mining communities the coal companies own all the houses 
or shacks in which the miners live and are able therefore to use eviction as a means 
of suppressing labor organizations. Yet when miners under these circumstances strike 
for better standards, they are often looked upon as dangerous characters* They are 
not infrequently terrorized by armed strike-breakers and private guards, and some¬ 
times even by "officers of the law." 

The experiences of Arnold Johnson in Kentucky during the past summer shed 
light upon the tactics sometimes employed by the operators. Mr. Johnson, formerly 
secretary to Sherwood Eddy and now a student at Union Theological Seminary, went to 
Harlan County, Kentucky, as a representative of the Fellowship of Reconciliation and 
the American Civil Liberties Union, for the purpose of aiding in relief work and help¬ 
ing to secure justice for the miners. He was soon accused of being an organizer for 
the I.W.W. and warned by "operators, judge and sheriff" to get out of town. When, he 
refused to be intimidated, he was arrested on a charge of criminal syndicalism, that 
Is, advocacy of the violent overthrow, of the Government. The evidence produced in 
court to prove this charge was utterly ridiculous, nothing more harmful being cited 
than the fact that among the papers seized In his room was a pamphlet published by the 
American Civil Liberties Union upholding free speech for radicals. No effort was 
made to prove that Johnson had advocated the violent overthrow ,of government, or even 
that he had circulated literature which advocated the use of violence for this pur¬ 
pose* Solely on the charge that he had in his possession certain literature which 
wa s d e erne d objectionable by the judge, he We s t hr ora. in jail. When J ohn son refused 
to permit his friends to advance the exorbitant bail of $10,000 demanded, he was kept 
m prison for 37 days - and then released without bail or without trial! 


The domination of the region by the coal operators Includes unwavering 
loyalty from their former employees and other supporters who are elected as sheriffs 
and judges* Thousands of men throughout Kentucky, West Virginia, Pennsylvania and 
other coal states are victims of even more flagrant miscarriages of justice than that 
of which Arnold Johnson was the victim* Additional evidence could have been secured 
by the Wicker sham Commission for its report on "lawlessness in law enforcement" if its 
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ropresentatives had examined the situation in this area. In a report recently issued 
the T: Iic v ersham Commission said: "Physical brutality, illegal detention, and refusal 
to alien access of counsel to the prisoner is common....confessions of guilf fre¬ 
quently are unlawfully extorted by the police from prisoners by means of cruel 
treatment... .Tfhen. all allowances are made, it remains beyond doubt that the practice 
i| shocking in its character and extent, violative of American traditions and in¬ 
stitutions, and not to be tolerated/ 1 

The class struggle is accentuated by the success of Soviet Russia in estab¬ 
lishing a workers’ dictatorship. The Russian system is provocative because it 
terrifies many owners of industrv in other lands and tends to make them more ruthless 
in suppressing workers’ organizations, and because, on the other hand, it incites 
the class-conscious workers elsewhere to attempt the violent overthrow of capitalism 
in their cvm lands. An ominous aspect of communist propaganda, in the United States 
is the effort to enlist Hegroes and train them for the day of armed revolution, 
thus making still more inflammatory the relations between the races. 

To speak of the menoee of class war is not to deny that the revolution has 
destroyed many ancient evils and has brought numerous blessings to the people of 
Russia. That the masses are better off than they were under the tyranny of the 
czars is not oncn to question in view of the availab 1 e evidence• It is who 1 ly 
p r ob able, more over, that the peonies of the e a rt h vi 11 e veil tua 11 y be the b enef i c ia r i e s 
of certain aspects of the Russian experiment. Out of this titanic convulsion will 
come both good and evil for humanity. But the evidence is cumulatively clear to me 
that the peoples of Germany, England, the United States and other highly Indus*- 
trialized countries can never create an equitable society by violent revolution. 

In four vital respects conditions in these lands differ from those presented in 
Et nssia • Tlie rank and file in Russia have never known freedom• thoy have never leiown 

prosperity* industry wa s in its infancy in 1917, and thei country wa s eredominant 1 y 
agricultural? and due to the utter collapse of the cznrist regime under the colossal 
burdens of the World War, the Bolsheviks met with relatively feeble opposition. 

In a country like the United States, however, in spite of terrible poverty for many, 
standards of living have been relatively high and comparative prosperity has been 
widespread. The masses have been nurtured on a tradition of individual liberty, 
and in spite of the vast rower of a financial and industrial autocracy, have en¬ 
joyed a wide range of freedom. To induce such people to submit to dictatorship and 
enforced privation in order to consolidate the revolution would be infinitely mors 
difficult than has been the case in Russia. Moreover, the United States is highly 
industrialized and the dislocation produced by violent revolution would create utter 
chaos and wholesale starvation. Then too, the owning class in this country is so 
powerful that a successful revolution would require months and perhaps years of 
armed hostilities. Prolonged civil war in a highly complex industrial society would 
cause unpwalleled devastation and misery. It is therefore evident that class war 
cannot be reconciled with the ideal of the Family of God on earth. 

5. The race between war and peace is the most immediately alarming aspect 
of modern society. That there will be another world war within the next decade is 
freely prophesied by numerous observers of world trends. Economic competition among 
the great powers is becoming more terrific. The struggle for control of raw materials 
and markets grows more relentless. Tariff walls-are being raised higher and higher* 
War debt and reparation payments rest with crushing weight upon standards of living 
and tend to strangle international commerce. Discriminatory immigration laws are 
bitterly resented in many quarters. The pressure of population in several countries 
accentuates their need for room to expand. Between Italy and France a dangerous 
tension prevails. Soviet Russia is feverishly preparing to reoel an anticipated 
attack by a coalition of capitalist powers, while in other countries there is a deep 
fear of the Red Army and Communist propaganda* 

The crisis in Manchuria may yet engulf not only China and Japan, but 
Russia, Great Britain and other Western nations. Personally I am still confident 
that t;vs League of nations will in the end win a tremendous victory in. preventing 
the annexation of Manchuria by Japanese militarists, but one cannot yet~be sure of 
a happy outcome. Relations between France and Germany are extremely ominous. Un¬ 
less reparation payments are drastically reduced, and unless new credits are forth¬ 
coming to enable Germany to meet her short tine obligations which soon fall due, 
there is reason to be apprehensive that the misery and desperation of the peoples 
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•will lead -bo a violent seizure of power by the Fascists or by the Communists. Both 
of these extremes have indicated that if they come into power they will repudiate 
the Treaty of Versailles, refuse to pay any reparations whatever, refuse to 
keep Germany unarmed, and will cease to cooperate with the League of Rations and 
other international agencies of justice. The attempt to establish a dicta b orShip 
either of the right or the left would not only lead civil war in Germany, it 
would strengthen the forces of chauvinism *nd reaction throughout, the world. 

Two momentous conferences are to assemb1e vi*hin the next few weeks: the 
economic conference on reparations and war debts at the Hague on January 18th, 
and the World Disarmament Conference at Geneva on February 2nd. Vast issues are 
at stake in these two conferences* For good or evil they will make history on a 
grand scale. 

At this critical period, when the fires of international fear and hatred are 
burning furiously, the militarists of the various countries are pouring oil on 
the flames by campaigns of military preparedness. Everywhere efforts are being 
made to militarize the public mind by singing the old songs: war is inevitable; 
preparedness for war is the best guarantee of peace; treaties of peace and inter¬ 
national agencies of justice are futile unless backed by armec? force. Through the 
oress, on the platform, over the radio, through the movie and other available 
devices, a vigorous effort is being made to convince the public that only in 
armaments can security and justice be maintained. In the United States two years’ 
military training is required of all students in some 90 colleges and universities 
and in some 2b high schools. Approximately 145,000 American students are taking 
courses in military training and are being indoctrinated with the theory of armed 
preparedness * 

Vituperative attacks are being made upon pacifists who renounce the whole 
war system and seek to replace it by creating an adequate peace system. "Pacifists 
and other radlea Is emulating the crime of Judas Isc?riot," writes Lt. C ol. Lee 
Alexander Stone, Military Intelligence, O.R.C * r ,U.S .A., "are seeking to throw to the 
four winds the joy freedom brings. Pacifism and cowardice are synonymous terms, 
therefore one readily can'believe that the seed from which a pacifist was conceived 
was originally yellow in color, for certainly the pacifist is yellow all through 
in his attitude toward society....Pacifists approve the signing of the slacker’s 
oath, the rape of religion, tne subsidizing of the press, and the defeat of the 
Constitution of the United States. They approve any method that would destroy the 
Stars and Stripes and put the Red Flag at the head of the mast." 

In commenting on the results of a recent poll of clergymen on war and peace 
conducted by The Uorld To morrow and which revealed the fact that 10,427 ministers 
went on record as declaring their intention not to support or participate in any 
future war, an editorial in the Pennsylvania Manufacturers * Journal says: "It is 
a matter of great surprise to find so many supposedly intelligent American citizens 
willing to pre&ch treason against their country by advising against national defense 
It is interesting, if not pleasant, to contemplate the number of telegraph poles 
t hat w o ul d be ad or ne d by w i it e c r a va t s, re- enf or c e d by hempen neckties, should 
another war be declared - which, may heaven forfend - to test the ’loyalty’ of these 

anti-patriots.The event of a war and the act ire participation of the clergy 

against national defense, to which so many have pledged themselves, would give us 
a brand new national sport: gunning for clergymen." 

If mankind continues to squander its substance upon armaments and then 
Stumbles and staggers into another war* there will be no victor but only vanquished. 
It has been predicted that by 1945 there will be one million airplanes in the United 
States alone* Ken have already flown at the rate of seven miles per minute and have 
covered five thousand miles without a stop# Deadlier and yet deadlier poison gas 
is available. Surely it is obvious that reliance upon the war system cannot lead 
to the creation of the Family of God on earth. 

'4. The impotence o f governments in dealing effectively with the problems 
which menuce our s ociety eorstitutes another threatening aspect of Westerr civi- 
lization. Democracy is everywhere under attack. In a dozen countries dictatorships 
have supplanted democratic processes and elsewhere representative government 
funotions badly. The bankruptcy of the leadership in the United States has been 
illuminatingly revealed by a repent book entitled Oh Yeah? The compiler has 
assembled in chronological order various statements and prophecies made by out¬ 
standing leaders during the present depress ion. TYhen thes e various utterances 
are read in sequence, and compared with actual happenings they reveal the abysmal 
ignorance of our best minds oncernirig the trend of events*. 
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The foreign policy of the United States is becoming increasingly significant 
to the rest of the world. What we do about war debts# tariffs, armaments, the World 
Court and the League of Nations may determine the outcome of the race between war and 
peace. Yet onfall these issues. Congress is as likely to adopt a fatal policy as it 
is to make a wise decision. The evidence is conclusive that we shall never be able 
to collect the huge sums due in war debt payments and that continued efforts to 
collect.these amounts will prove disastrous to international commerce and may lead to 
war. High tariff walls in an interdependent world arc stifling and strangling at best 
and at worst may destroy international friendship and peace. To continue the race of 
armaments and to withhold cooperation from the World Court and the League of Nations 
is to invite international suicide. Therefore, witnessing Congress in action intensi¬ 
fies one's apprehensions for the future. While the graft and corruption in state and 
municipal governments are sufficient to produce despair. 


When we come to examine the reasons for the prevailing ineffectiveness and 
impotence of democratic processes, we discover the operation.of four factors. First, 
under a system of individualism, based upon self-interest as the motivation and 
competition as the method, it is wholly probable that most politicians will follow 
the example of business men in securing the maximum individual reward for themselves 
and their clients. To eulogize self-interest in business and to condemn it in 
politics leads to a fatal contradiction. Second, as long as citizens in general 
are motivated by self-interest, they are likely to be indifferent to government, 
except as their own pocketbooks ore directly involved, and will remain untrained in 
the science of citizenship. Third, in an industrial societ 5 ^ where the tremendous 
power of a financial and economic autocracy is felt in every remote comer, political 
democracy is doomed to impotence, for the obvious reason that in the existing world, 
economic power transcends and dominates political forces. The cure for democracy 
has ever been more democracy, A fourth reason is found in the unwillingness of the 
voters to support the Socialist Party or any other party committed to the task of 



bench because of fraud and corruption, and although the direct relation of Tammany 
wit;, these debauches was well established, the voters returned Tammany candidates 
uo office with unprecedented majorities. For example, the Tammcnv candidate running 
against Norman. Thomas, probably the most intelligent and hopeful figure in American 
politics, polled more than five times the Socialist vote. 


, ,Since it is.obvious that the sphere of government becomes more extended and 

significant as.society becomes more complex and interdependent, the supremely crucial 
question is this; can we produce intelligent and public spirited leaders in sufficient 
numbers, and can the voters be trained to follow such leadership? 

CONCLUSION 


Due to limitations of time, this analysis is obviously incomplete and in¬ 
adequate. Race prejudice and hostility, lawlessness and crime, the'cancer of sec- 
u arism, the confusion in the realm of moral standards and values, the pathetic 
weakness and timidity of organized religion - all these deserve an emphasis which it 
is no u possible to give in the brief period at my disposal. 

That my analysis has been one-sided is ioparent tc all. There are brirhtcr 
and more hopeful aspects of Vies tom civilization. I myself once ed it scTa volume" 
entitled necent.G ains in American Civilization . Moreover, it is obvious that I 
have hot offered solutions for the various problems presented. I have rigorously 
°J n fv ned nyself to the theme which was assigned to me by the committee ir"charge 

Digram, namely, a critical analysis of certain aspects of Western 
^ilizjuion. Otner speakers and leaders will discuss ways out of the dangerous 
al.mtion in which our society finds itself. The convention book-store has assertlc* 
a wmee^rfmge of literature dealing with the various problems under consideration. 

ye&1 L s ’ wlU fce squired before any student can fully equio 
"out Afi Us together do not at present know the way 

Zl it* S ^ llght 0f 811 ^ Uitable s °°iety. Our generation has bLn 

to., absorbed in the struggle for profit end power to explore the pathways that lead 

2L? ?T C l c ommnnwealth. Too few experiments in social planning and soctal“con- 

f ^ e ? n S* 3 cultivated • The frantic struggle for private gain 

fj the deification of force here Minded u, to the valued of a cooiJKtSt, 
and the efficacy of non-violent methods of achieving a worthy end. 
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The odds are heavily against us. The visible evidence furnishes numerous 
reasons frw apprehension concerning the future. The prospects for the days just 
ahead are exceedingly gloomy. Two possible courses of action are open to all of us 
as we stand confronted with terrifying threats to our civilization. We may yield 
to despair and decide to eat, drink and be merry for a few delirious months or years. 

On the other hand, we may regard the terrible odds against us as a 
challenge, an opportunity and a privilege. We may conclude that the times are too 
serious for trifling and, turning our backs upon the insane struggle for private gain 
commit ourselves resolutely to the life*long endeavor to transform modem civiliza¬ 
tion into a society which may appropriately be called the Family of God on earth, 
standing ready to go wherever vision and duty call. The pathway to the ideal 
community leads past the place of crucifixion upward to the triumphant summit of 
joy over the supreme achievements of glimpsing the promised land. Travelers along 
this highway are privileged to drew heavily upon the inexhaustible resources of the 
Great -Pioneer and Eternal Friend. 


In April or Kay, 1332., Creative Living , by Kirby 
Page will appear from the press. Part I. outlines ten 
steps toward creative living, and Part II, contains IOC 
daily readings which amplify the significance of these 
ten steps. Persons sending their names to Kirby Page, 
347 Madison Avenue, Hew York City, will bo sent further 
information when the volume is ready. 
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rHAT MILLIOHS MAT HOT PHRI5H 
By Kirby Page 

Mar* than gisteon million Americana are now being kept alive by publio 
tmliur agencies, according to data presented by Aubrey Williams, Acting Federal 
Emergency Relief Administrator in The Hew York lines. Additional millions are 
being supported by relatives and friends, -while vast numbers are existing in homes 
share the hraartslnnar is at work only too or three days par mask, Unomftwrsd mil¬ 
lions more are members of families whero the inoone is sufficient merely to provide 
bare necessities. Like ghastly nightmares, hunger and insecurity haunt half of 
all Amorioa* 

During the past year a tr>tal of 91,800,000,000 has bean expanded for 
various types of public relief in this country, while the rata of relief has bean 
increased from $17 par month per family. It remains at the utterly inadequate av er — 
age of $84 monthly for all necessities cf *-* satire family. In See York City 
1,600,000 persons, or approximately 23 per cent of the entire population, are re¬ 
ceiving publio relief, at an estimated coot of earns $200,000,000 per year. About 
14 per cent of the people of Illinois are an public relief rolls, while the per¬ 
centage in Philadelphia is 15, and In Pittsburgh 16, In July approximately 750,000 
rural families la drought areas sere receiving public rolitif, 

The moving of t he se figures Is utterly beyond eamprShavian, The risory 
of a father who is unable to find ersploynont and is therefore compelled to seek 
public aid in order that his family may not perish tsmrrt be understood by those of 
us mho hovo been spared this terrifying ordeal. The effects of being subjected to 
the necessity of accepting publio assistance are e xtr emely demoralizing and debasing, 
-Lillians of workers have bean nasibio to find regular jobs fen* five y e ars , and other 
millions of young man thus far have never held a permanent position. Every reader 
•will think at onoe of friends in the ranks of the unemployed ab ets morale is crumbling 
and ^io are rapidly being incapacitated. The effects of prolonged unemployment are 
cumulative, bath personally and socially, and the complete havoc nor; being wrought 







will not be risible until the next deoade* 

The attitude of rich industrialists sad financiers concerning relief of 
the unemployed has passed through serroml stages. The traditional point of rise 
mi to the volume of destitution end to stress Individual responsibility* 

.lion it beonre obvious that largo mmbare of unemployed were themselves \ .holly uneblo 
to keep their families alive* emphasis was gl ase d on the "Jamarisen plan" ef providing 
relief through private charity. Terrific pre s w ire woe brought te beer upon eltlsene 
to persuodo or coerce them into giving generously to oonumity shoots sod other 

of relief. Private philanthropy soon broke dean and in the effort to esoapo 
insistent demands for larger and larger gifts for relief* the business oonnmity 
reluctantly turned toward government aid* In an effort to avoid additional direct 
frww upon industry and oerrwree and property* financiers have pleaded eloquently 
for the salos tax as "a means of equalising the tax burden.* T/ith the utmost vigor 
they have resisted the effort to secure funds for unemployment relief by inoroasing 
the rates in the higher brackets of Income* which would have the effect of ploeixg 
tho burden where it can be carried with tee least suffering. Compulsory unenploy- 
raenfc insurance under government control has been pronounced a vicious dole and sub¬ 
versive of the very foundations of the American system. The prevailing theory among 
industrialists Is that periodic unonployiaonb is inherent In the business cycle and 
that in days of plenty wwrtaim should asm up for times of storm. 

From every section of the nation comes evidence that Industrialists and 
flnsnoisrs are girding themselves for r snowed battle against tee three met necessary 
elements in an adequ .te program ef dealing with tho misery produced by unoE^loymentt 
adequate 1 i^w srj relief through fowls secured by high rwtom on ell incomes above 
I* # 000* running to 100 per cast above $20*000j a permanent system of social I suranoe 
covering tee rsoragee of uns^lsqmxit* sioknese, accidents* and old ages end the 
socialisation ef the chief means af production and distribution, including banking 
end credit, in order that the national industrial equipment nay be coordinated ef¬ 
ficiently and that the national income nay bo distributed equitably. If defenders 
of capitalist were sufficiently far-eighted tliey could by ample provision for relief 





of tho unonployed and other vietina of tho present economic order prolong indefinitely 
the profit b stem. Modern toolmology Is so enormously product ire that erven the hand!- . 
cap of anarchy of production and distribution would be endured by the aarfcaiti if the 

► 

proceeds wars distributed with say substantial degree of equity. But is precisely 
this wisdom and restraint whidh conservative industrialists do not display. Their 
ruthless determination to recover prosperity by reliance upon the orthodox doctrines 
of individualism now constitutes an incalculably grave nonaoo to the proepority and 
peace ef till sn&t ion. 

is t hese words are being written the morning paper br in y anon of "d 
nousntous gathering of 160 of the nation** loading industrial lets behind oloeed 
doors at Uot Springs. Virginia." for the purpose of promoting a campaign against even 
the mild and inadequate measures of the Hew Deal. The reporter continues# "If the 
program ware carried out. every outstanding pi.'ce of sswrgsney legislation enacted 
by the last Congress would h vo to be sbendaned or so modified as to males it worth¬ 
less... The national Industrial Keoovcry Act would be so changed as to provide far 
monopolistic control of certain industries in the form of modified cartels under 
BMMMNHi MfMWiiion. MflMF 1 dWtrles, not under fho necessity forniiv^ -vino- 
polios. would operate under *liberalised* anti-trust laws but would hove a rwrtnwi 
power ef self-regulation and self-administration without govsrneeot supervision. 

The program would halt President Roosevelt’s social security program, as it provides 
for 'abandonment of the use of the tearing ponor as a facility for the redistribution 
of wealth..•* The tentative pr o gram maintains that wages are too high in eany Haas 
sad it would oppose further wage increases and arrange for wage decreases if possible. 1 ' 

The recent announcement of tho formation of tho Amor loan Liberty League, 
wader the leadership of several ef the nation's outstanding conservatives, has b e an 
received with such applause in business circles. The Financial Chronicle, for ex- 
oyls. says that "its potentialities for good are palpably very grant." Another s traw 
indicating the direction of the wind is furnished by the set ion of National Associa¬ 
tion of Manufacturers in urging its members to defy certain major regulations of the 







IIHA. The articles by f earn er Pro aid eat Hoover in the Saturday Lvoning Pert are a 

to ml let—it In the crusade of defending a o e no nAs individualism. Frost 
mw on ee nay expset an increasingly heavy barra ge from vested interests agHmt 
governmental "Interference" with buolness. 

In the ffwo of these attacks, liberals and radicals will oonmit a 
•magic blunder if they eonoantrata upon the problem of relief er even the question 
of social insurance. Let us be olear however about these crucial issues. A society 
•which aannot furnish onplaymoart to its various citizens is under obligation to 
pwlAi iha victi m af u et^fltajwM ^Mn m aAttw** ImaaM^ Ml mm ououM M 
avoid starvation. An) the necessary funds rust come chiefly from high rates in the 
upper brackets of Inoame tax and from ethe r trays that place the burden upon la- 
dustry. Furthermore, a national system of compulsory unemplcyooiit insurance should 
be lomigurated without delay* since the evidence is conclusive that the volume of 
unemployment will remain at a high level for many years to can®. The system af 
insurance is loss dgaorallslng to the victim than outright charity. 

But let us avoid illusions as to the adequacy of relief and insurance as 
wsens of deal in; with the Slwij p rod uce d by unemployment. Under the profit system 
the scale of relief payments will never be high enough to provide the physical basis 
for the good life. T5h*n the ralnlmiw wage for full-time employment is set at $12 to 
$16 per week, m may he certain that relief paynenta will not rise above $6 to $8 on 
the average. The mst that oaa bo expected from outright relief is the prevention of 
starvation sad death from e x po sur e. Likewise St is olear the* uranploymaot benefits, 
even after a national system has been installed, will be fixed at such a low level 
•a to be wholly inadequate to supply the basic needs of an unacplayed family. 

A much more radical step than relief or insurance is demanded. Hothlng 
less than a fuaJamantal transformation of the pvperty system of the nation will 
suffice. Se long as the ohlef sources of wealth remain in the omershlp or control 
of a small ssntilmi of tho population it will not be possible to provide adequately 
for the basic needs of all the people* Tho system of private ownership <f the 
primer? smans of production and distribution has two fatal defects • it prevents 
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satisfactory national economic planning, and it prevents a Just distribution of nation-* 
al wealth 1 and inoome. Failure of roligious leaders to recognise the significance of 
these two aspects of capital Isa will frustrate their efforts to apply Christianity 

f 

effectively in eoanomic affairs, Not enough is being produced, and this insufficient 

quantity is not being divided equitably, 

j / '* / 

I Private ownership of industry and operation for private profit make la* 

■ * ‘ ■ / \ 

possible the effioient utilisation of a nation*s economics qquipmont, Capitalism has 

■ 

achieved marvelous efficiency in technological processes In the plant or factory or 
mine qnd has aocomplosbsd marvels in the administrative direction of hug’e corpora* 
tiohs, But It has failed dismally to secure the higher efficiency of ooordination 

of an entire industry, and has searoely even begun the all-important task of correlating 

/ / 

the numerous industries upon which public welfare depends. Profit not need will eon- 
time to bo decisive so long as capitalism is perpetuated, 

/ If _ 

Even If the owneis of private industry could agree sufficiently among 

/ A 

themselves to make possible national economic planning of production and distribution, 
there is no reason whatever to believe that they would deal Justly with workers and 
/consumers, Indeed, experience to date with the steps toward national planning in¬ 
herent in the various codes of the NRA dearly indicates that the power of big business 

to exploit the public has been increased, Senator Borah is essentially right in 

/1 

his contention that the abolition of the anti-trust laws and the formation of the 

I 

various codes has accentuated the trend toward monopolistic control of industry, 

I 

Further evidence as to the significance of this aspect of the New Deal Is furnished 
In a& article by John T, Flynn in the September issue of Harper* s Bagadne dealing 
with tho originu of the NBA, The author of this illuminating disousalon, of the origins 
of the NBA shows conclusively that Its parents were not radioed members of the Brain 
Trust but were outstanding industrialists and officials of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, For many decades business men have fought ruthlessly against 
antl-twust laws and other governmental efforts to prevent consolidation of economic 
power, and during all these yearethey have pleaded for "Self—Bole in Industry," By 









this slogan they hare not meant lalsae* faire, bufc rather the opposite procedure. 
Through trade association* and countless "gentleman’s sgreomoate" they have sought 
to control price** production and trade practices. 

During the chaotic period following the inauguration of President Roosevelt,’ 
certain, alert financiers *md industrialists grasped the long—ecaught opportunity 
of overthrowing the Sfcerwi Anti-Truct Law and of substituting solf- g o ver a ao nt within 
industry. Instead of being a retinal measure imported Aron Hosoow, the SSi is sn 
instrument created ohiofly by business men for the safeguarding of private profit. 

It was for this reason that Mr, H. I, Harrimen, chairman of tho Changer of Connoroe 
of tho United States, interpreted the ERA to his direct ora as representing a complete 
victory. In the first draft of General Hugh S, Johnson* a plan for the eelf-govwrn- 
mant of industry, there was not a single word about the right of collective bargain¬ 
ing for labor, Later General Johnson approved a suggestion made by the Industrial 
Advisory Counoil of tho Department of Csnoroe that the BBA be turned • er to the 
Chamber of Corvnoroe of the United States and that the go r ortraont withdraw, vheroas 
President Rooeevelt expressed the opinion that the time has not yet come to act upon 
this proposal, 

Hat !****! planning under a system of private ownership of industry can bo 
achieved only by permitting monopolistio control by giant corporations, and such 
p Umt, e will be directed toward increased profits for owners rather than toward 

production and minicum easts to consumers# lioreavor these vast aggregations 
of private capital cannot be satisfactorily r gulated fer geveraewnfc. On the contrary, 
consolidated private control of Industry carries with it domination of goranmaft 
itself. 

Likewise it Is obvious that under a system of private ownership of tho 
chief souroes of wealth it will never be possible to bring about a just distribution 
of national lnoone. Ownership carries with It power, and p ower appr op riat es privilege 
So colossal is the power irh rent is ow ne r s hip that a small section of the p opul a t i on 
has boon able to seise for itself such an undue proportion of the national incone 














that 


«• an now confronted as a nation with the terrible paradox of over-earing and 
underspending. There can he no cure far the problem of unemployment until the 
workers receive sufficient inoone to onhble them to buy book the BNia and s s or rl— 
they hare produced. Rather than being willing to hare the —T h er e erganlso effectively 
an a national scale la order to obtain for themselves a larger share of the preeeede 
of Industry, big business Is now exerting Itself to tho utm os t to crash organised 
labor, host industrialists and financiers are utterly unwilling to bargain "dth 
labor as an equal. Local oonpany uni ana do not possess real bargaining power and 
are useful chiefly as a device for octibatting national miens* So long os the 
system of private ownership of industry is maintained a wide chasm will continue to 
separate the super-privileged from the wnder-pr iviloged * 

Any serious consider at ion of the profclm of unemployment therefore quickly 
brings us fact to faeu with the property system. Se long as the chief sources 
of wealth remain In private hauls It will be impossible to p reven t period io or con¬ 
tinuing unemployment on a vast soalef It will be iraporslble to scours adequate re¬ 
lief for the victims» and it will be impossible to secure a really satisfactory 
eystsei of social Insurance. Unloss we are to harden our hearts and become reconciled 
to the perpetuat ion of mass misery t'trough unemployment, we nut devote ourselves 
to the crucial task of transforming tho property system* Berthing loos than public 
ownership and so lent if io operation of tho primary w - i «f production and distrltm- 
tion, tagethsr with approeximtely equal distribution of eoononio privilege, cm 
provide plenty for everybody. Therefore let uo agitate, educate, organixel 
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BUILDING A CHRISTIAN G0V2R1HUHT 

By Kirby Page 

A government that is really Christian most deal 
with the age*old problems of enemies and bread in a manner 
that is consistent with the strategy of Jesus* Sustenance 
and Beourity have always constituted two of the most urgent 
problems of mankind* From the rise of Christianity to power 
down to the Russian revolution, four great bread-systems pre¬ 
vailed in lands inhabited by large numbers of Christians. And 
all four have been sanctioned and upheld by a vast majority 
of Christians* After Constantine, while nominally being con¬ 
verted, captured control of the Christian church, luxuries for 
the privileged were obtained by conquest, tribute and slave 
labor. This imperial system was blessed by the churches and 
the Roman legions fought under the banner of the cross* Then 
feudalism was dominant for centuries throughout JSurope. Kings 
and nobles and olerios enjoyed privileges made available by 
the labor of serfs. And in the latter days of feudalism the 
church itself became the mightiest of feudal lords, owning 
one-third of all land in certain areas and profiting by the labor 
of vast numbers of serfs* 

For many centuries chattel slavery was the source of 
privilege and power* This system in turn received the blessing 
and support of religious people. Down to the outbreak of the 
Civil War in the United States, clergymen and professors in theo¬ 
logical seminaries continued to write learned tomes in defense of 
slavery as an institution divinely ordained by God. These up- 
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holders of slavery were not blind to Its evils, but were convinced 
that the trouble did not lie In the system but In its abuses* It 
was contended that masters were often cruel when they should have 
been hind, and overseers were sometimes barbarous when they should 
have been considerate* But these arguments are no longer convin¬ 
cing* We now know that the trouble was Inherent in the very nature 
Of slavery. The relationship of master and slave constituted an 
intrinsic violation of the ideal of the Family of God on earth, 
and it is utterly unimaginable that Jesus should own a human being 
as a chattel slave. Hot merely the spirit, but the structure of 
slavery was wrong and intolerable. The power inherent in owner¬ 
ship of a brother man is blinding and debasing* Masters cannot be 
trusted to understand the needs of slaves , nor to do Justly by 
them* Status is essential to self-respect, and the status of a 
slave was inherently debasing. The only ethical thing to do with 
slavery was to end it* It could never be civilised or Christian¬ 
ized. 

It is important that this point be stressed because the 
same argument is now being used in defense of capitalism, or 
individualism. Pom to the oataolyam of 1929 an overwhelming pro¬ 
portion of religious people in the United States aooepted capit¬ 
alism and gloried in its record. Members of the small minority 
who advocated radical changes in the structure of industry were 
viewed with alarm and labeled as enemies of society. A tltanio 
shift in public opinion has occurred during the past five years, 
but even now most Americans are convinced that the trouble is not 
with oapitalism as a system, but with abuses of the system* Suoh 
a view cannot be maintained in the light of the ideal of the Family 
of God on earth. lik:e its predecessor ohattel slavery, oapitalism 
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oanot be Christianized and must be ended* In its place a 
basically different economic structure must be erected* That 
religious people should quickly apprehend this truth is of the 
utmost importance* 

Capitalism, or economic individualism, repudiates Jesus* 
way of life in its motivation, its method, and in many of its 
unavoidable results, when capitalism ceases to rely on self* 
interest as the primary incentive in industry, when it ceases to 
operate chiefly through the competitive struggle, when it no 
longer perpetuates private ownership of the chief means of pro¬ 
duction, when it no longer provides extreme luxury for a few while 
millions are in dire want, when it prevents the consolidation of 
vast economic power in the hands of a plutocracy—when these 
things came to pass the system that will then be in existence will 
not be capitalism* 

If the Family of God on earth were fully achieved, self- 
interest as the chief incentive would be repudiated as unethical 
and intolerable* So happy and harmonious home could possible 
operate along lines of self-interest. Ho true mother secures her 
own food in accordance with the theory that the early bird gets 
the worm and therefore she should gorge herself before the other 
members of the household are stirring. An affectionate father 
does not live upon the fat of the land while his children are 
hungry and undernourished. In the struggle for private profit, 
self-interest quickly passes into covetousness and greed. Indeed, 
it would be difficult to devise an economic system that would 
subject its members to more terrific temptations to be greedy than 
does aapitalism. 

Cooperation, not competition, is the Christian method* 
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But capitalism promotes cooperation chiefly for the purpose of 
more efficient competition- That is to say, the units of compe¬ 
tition tend to become more and more titanic* There is indeed a 
fast deal of cooperation within the present economic order, but 
competition is the primary characteristic of capitalism. Former 
President Hoover has well said that under individualism it is 
neoessary for the individual to hold his nose on the emery-wheel 
of oompetitlon. 

low we ought not to be deceived by fair phrases. Com¬ 
petition under the profit system means ruthless struggle, intense 
bitterness, devastating strife, and bloody warfare. No person in 
intimate touch with American industry has the slightest doubt as 
to the relentless nature of the competitive struggle. Corporations 
are utterly merciless to their competitors, as may be ssen from 
statistics revealing the appalling frequency of bankruptcy. Humane 
employers are frequently compelled to treat workers with extreme 
cruelty if they are to survive the brutal competition to which 
they are subjected. The workers are thereby embittered and class 
conflict becomes more intense* Under a system which appeals to 
greed and functions through competition, excessive congestion of 
privilege and extreme consolidation of power are unavoidable. 
Whereas Christianity proclaims the duty of the strong to bear the 
burdens of the weak, under capitalism it is assumed that strength 
will be used for the accumulation of personal priviliege and power# 
Thus it is apparent that a government which, is used to strength 
and perpetuates capitalism cannot be a truly Christian government, 

Likewise, it is clear that a government which relies 
upon armed preparedness and is ready to engage in war cannot 
conceivably be called a Christian government. One of the most 
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stirring challenges confronting this generation is the call to 
enroll as an intelligent participant in the life-and-death struggle 
against war* The moral equivalent for war may he found in heroic 
endeavor to prevent mass suloide. Here Is a task that demands the > 
clearest thinking, the rarest quality of courage, fend the highest 
saorifioial devotion of which any individual is capable* Success 
in this crusade against war is essential to the preservation of 
orderly society and the safeguarding of all high values* 

Fortunately any person who passionately desires to take 
an effective part in the peace movement is presented with abundant 
opportunities for action* The first step is to become alertly 
aware of the significance of national policies. This requires 
knowledge of history as perspective from which to view current 
events, and it calls for a wide range of contemporary information* 
Continuous study and alert observation are necessary to creative 
aotivity in the peace movement* Another step is the sharing of 
opinions and convictions with friends, acquaintances and a wider 
public, through the spoken and written word. Conversation la open 
to everyone and offers tremendous possibilities. Discussions, 
lectures, sermons, rado talks, letters to newspapers and period¬ 
icals , magazine articles, the circulation of pamphlets and books— 
all these are avenues of approach to the public mind. 

War resistance offers an effective means of promoting 
world peace* Let individual citizens of the various nations make 
up their minds that they are not going to sanction or engage in any 
future war and let them proclaim this determination from the house¬ 
tops and it will be much more difficult for governments to maneuver 
nations into war*. Such, individuals should cooperate in offering 
mass resistance to war* All government policies are determined by 
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small minorities* Everywhere a large proportion of people are 
inarticulate and inactive politically* Crucial decisions are 
determined by the relative pressure of minority groups* If power¬ 
ful minorities of war-resistere can be organized within the labor 
movement* the churches , eduoatlonal institutions, women's clubs 
and in other areas, their influence in hours of crisis may turn 
the tide against war* 

Capital punishment is merely a modern manifestation 
of the ancient practice of revenge—an eye for an eye, a tooth 
for a tooth. A criminal does so much damage to society and tbs 
state retaliates with equivalent punishment* A truly Christian 
government would abhor official murder of wrong-doers and would 
endeavor to protect sooiety by methods that are consistent with 
Jesus' way of living. Prevention is the most effective method 
ofdealing with orime. In the case of criminals who are victims 
of disease, passion, demoralizing surroundings and vicious 
training a Christian state would find it necessary to segregate 
wrong-doers for the purpose of transformation and redemption* 
Incurable criminals would be kept permanently in seclusion in 
institutions that would resemble hospitals far more than present 
day penitentiaries. 

Christians of America need to be convicted of sin* 

It is not enough that they should regret the collapse of 
individualism as a social system, and in desperation turn to some 
alternative that promises most quiofcly to bring prosperity. 3ven 
if the days of 1928 and early 1^29 could be brought back again, 
the economic situation would be utterly indefensible on moral 
grounds. The greedy scramble for private gain and special privi¬ 
lege, the gambling spirit and the ruthless determination to gain 
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■wealth by means fair or foul, the callous ijidifferenee to how th® 
other half lived or at most the throwing of a few crumbs of philan¬ 
thropy , the bitter exploitation of the we ale and the brutal sup¬ 
pression of the worker* as they attempted to organize in defense 
of their minimum rights, the cruel assumption that there must 
always be a wide gulf between the rioh and the poor, the willing¬ 
ness to send unnumbered victims to their doom on the battlefield 
in defense of rested interests—all these and countless other evils 
are inherent in the economic order which held sway in 1929« flod 
forbid that we should have any desire to return to thet living hoi 11 

Likewise Christians must be brought to realization of 
their awful guilt in sanctioning the World War and in preparing 
for further mass slaughter. Wfcr is an atrocity and an atrocity 
cannot conoeivably be reconciled with the teachings of Jesus* 

It is sinful to believe in war and to acquiesce in armed prepared¬ 
ness. It is also sinful to murder a criminal and Christians of 
America must bring forth fruits of contrition in the form of 
abolition of capital punishment and other brutal and debasing 
methods of dealing with criminals. 

'*Sinning by syndicate” is the wa. Professor 3. A. Ross 
once described the modern practice. As civilization becomes more 
urban and complex, relationships become more impersonal. Group© 
grow larger and larger and affect each otha* in the mass. We sin 
against persons we have never seen and who may dwell in distant 
corners of the earth, and in turn are sinned against by them. 

Muoh of our sinning today is done in our capacities as investors, 
bankers, manufacturers, directors, employers, trade unionists, 
consumers, citizens, officials, imperialists, militarists, pat¬ 
riots, politicians, lobbyists, journalists, clubmen, Hordios, 
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trustees, educators, deacons, vestrymen and clergymen* 

An up-to-date list of notorious sinners would include: 
Investors who live n luxury from unearned income derived from 
the cruel exploitation of women and children; malefactors of 
wealth who maintain their privileges and pov-er by corrupting public 
officials, suppressing collective action on the part of their 
employees, and poisoning public opinion through a subsidized press; 
trade unionists who betray their comrades by accepting graft, end 
those who seek a privileged position for their own craft.at the 
expense of other workers; consumers who purchase in the lowest 
market, oblivious or indifferent to the fact that these commod¬ 
ities are often oovered with the blood of sweated laborers; women 
who fritter away their time and energies in a meaningless round 
of social activities; citizens who regard with indifference, in¬ 
dulgence or cynicism the dangerous policies and corrupt practices 
of public officials; office holders who take petty bribes or 
wholesale graft in the form of tariff manipulation for their chief 
supporters; militarists and patrioteers who endanger internetional 
peace by generating fear and releasing chauvinistic passions; 
journalists who debase public morals by pandering to lust and 
sensationalism, and who create social crises by distortion and 
jingoism; racial bigots who use the plea of "racial purity" as & 
smoke screen to hide discrimination, exploitation and barbarity; 
trustees of educational institutions who victimize professors be¬ 
cause they present unpopular truths; educators of craven spirit 
who hypocritically teach what they do not believe, and hide their 
real convictions because they fear consequonoes; church officials 
who seek to silence the prophetic voice when it menaces vested 
interests; clergyman who permit their vision to grow dim, their 
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zeal to flag, thsir oourago to oose away* and their willingness 
to make aaorifieos to beeome paralyzed — all these are notorious 
sinners. "If wo any* *We are net guiltywo ere deceiving our¬ 
selves end the trath is net in us." If we re to ellmb the 
heights of spiritual creativity, we must eenfesa our sins and 
bring forth fruits worthy of repentance. 

Before tho government of this nation oan justly be 
called a Christian government capitalism, capital punishment 
and war must be abolished. 







Kirby Page, Editor of The World Tomorrow 
before 

Rochester City Club. 


My conviction on this subject may be summarized under 

A 

three headings: The present Economic order cannot be re¬ 

conciled with the ideal of the Kingdon of God on earth and 
therefore ought to be changed drastically and fundamentally; 
the communist method of class war, dictatorship and .terror 
cannot create in the United States the ideal society; radical 
change5 must be sought by pacific, constitutional and con- 
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structive measured 

The contrast between plenty and poverty is one of the 
marked characteristics of our present society. In 1930 
the number of individuals whose incomes reached $ 25>000 was 
only 60 , 266 , yet the amount of tax they paid was 396 million 
dollars, out of I 4 .YJ 4 . millions paid by all citizens of the 
United States. That is to say, less than one-elbventh of 
one per cent of the adult population paid 83 per cent of the 
total amount of income tax received by the United States 
government. In 1929 the number of incomes above $25,000 
was 102 , 578 , and their total tax was 928 millions, out of 
1001 millions received by the treasury. Less than one- 
seventh of one per cent paid 92 per cent of the income tax. / 
poverty abounds* There are some 72 million persons in 
this country who have reached the age of twenty-one. Yet 
I in 193 ° less than three persons out of one hundred paf/^any 
I income tax whatever. The volume of physical suffering in 
this country is now so appalling that relief measures are 
obviously imperative. 
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The menace of class war constitutes one of the most 
onimous aspects of Western civilization. Everywhere the 
lines of industrial battle are tightening* The world 
has never seen such a consolidation of financial and in¬ 
dustrial power as we are now witnessing in the United 
States. Professor Gardiner C. Means of Columbia University 
in a recent article in the American Economic Review ’has es¬ 
timated that the 200 largest American corporations control 
between 35 and Ij.5 per cent of all business wealth, and that 
these 200 corporations in turn are controlled by less than 
2,000 directors. This enormous power enables these directors 
to dominate the distribution of the proceeds of industry. In 
a recent article in the Atlantic Monthly . Professor Sumner H* 
Slichter quotes the estimate of the Monthly Survey of Busines s 
that dividend disbursements by American corporations in the 
disastrous year of 1930 were actually 65 per cent higher than 
in 1928 , whereas the wages paid by these corporations dropped 
19 per cent during the same period; Dividends up and wages 
down I When the workers attempt to organize effective trade 
unions in the hope that by collective bargaining they may be 
able to obtain a more equitable share of the proceeds of in¬ 
dustry, they are frequently met with ruthless opposition from 
the employers. In many sections of the country, workers in 
order to secure employment are compelled to sign "yellow dog" 
contracts that they will not join labor unions. Many cor¬ 
porations make it a practice to discharge union members or 
"agitators" • 


An industrial spy system is maintained by many 
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corporations in order to weed out advocates of unionism* 

In many mining communities the coal companies own all the 
houses or shacks in which the miners live and are able 
therefore to use eviction as a means of suppressing labor 
organizations. Yet when miners- under these circumstances 
strike for better standards, they are often looked upon as 
dangerous characters* They are not infrequently terrorized 
by armed strike-breakers and private guards, and sometimes 
even by “officers of the law.“ 

The class struggle in all lands is being accentuated 
by the success of Soviet Russia in establishing a worker's 
dictatorship. The Russian system is provocative because 
it terrifies many owners of industry in other lands and 
tends to make them more ruthless in suppressing workers' 
organizations, and because, on the other hand, it incites 
the class-conscious workers elsewhere to attempt the violent 
overthrow of capitalism in their own lands. An ominous aspect 
of communist propaganda in the United States is the effort 
to enlist Negroes and train them for the day of armed re¬ 
volution, thus making still more inflammatory the relations 
between the races. To speak of the menace of class war 
is not to deny that the revolution has destroyed many ancient 
evils and has brought numerous blessings to the people of 
Russia. That the masses are better off than they were under 
the tyranny of the czars is not open to question in view of 
the available evidence. It is wholly probable, moreover, that 
the peoples of the earth will eventually be the beneficiaries 








of certain aspects of the Russian experiment. Out of this 
titanic convulsion will come both good and e vil for humanity* 

But the evidence is cumulatively clear to me that the peoples 
of Germany, England, the United States and other highly indus¬ 
trialized countries can never create an equitable society by 
violent revolution* In four vital respects conditions in 
these lands differ from those presented in Russia. The rank 
and file in Russia have never known freedom; they have never 
known prosperity; industry was in its infancy in 1917 » and 
the country was predominantly agricultural; and due to the 
utter collapse of the czarist regime under the colossal burdens 
of the World War, the Bolsheviks met with relatively feeble 
opposition. In a country like the United States, however, 
in spite of terrible poverty for many, standards of living 
have been relatively high and comparative prosperity has been 
widespread. The masses have been nurtured on a tradition 
of individual liberty, and in spite of the vast power of a 
financial and industrial autocracy, have enjoyed a wide range 
of freedom* To induce such people to submit to dictatorship 
and enforced privation in order to consolidate the revolution 
would be infinitely more difficult thqn has been the case in 
Russia. Moreover, the United States is highly Industrialized 
and the dislocation produced by violent revolution would 
create utter chaos and wholesale starvation. Then too, the 
owning class In this country is so powerful that a successful 
revolution would require months and perhaps years of armed 
hostilities. Prolonged civil war in a highly complex industrial 
society would cause unparalleled devastation and misery* 
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| If the present economic order is intolerable and 

violent revolution is to be averted, drastic change 5 must 
be made by pacific means, including the following? 
social insurance covering unemployment, sickness, accident 
and old age; drastic taxation of the wealthier classes; 
Rational organization of workers'^and consumers^; a powerful 
Socialist Party; public ownership and scientific operation 

1 

of major means of production and distribution; and social 
planning. 
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Should Christians approve of tho application of 
forcible means of r*JS train!ng a recalcitrant nation? That all 
depends. Certain types of seoial ooeroion seem to so to be 
entirely oonaletent with the Christian doe trine of love toward 
enemies* the pay sent of taxes oasnot be left to the Ju&guent 
and willingness of the individual* Traffic rule® must he en¬ 
forced and not left solely to the voluntar. obeuienoe of 
motoriato* Thieves must be met with types of social restraint* 
Society o&naot rely exclusively upon the consolenoe ef robbere 
if property is to be sefeguar&en* All this Is equivalent to 
saying that at times social compulsion Is mandatory In the nan® 
of goodwill* **>-<** 

But not all varieties ef polio® notion are consistent 
with love toward the evildoer* Pelloa power that took the few 
Of mowing town people indiscriminately with a aaehine gun would 
be indefeasible* In their efforts te restrain s orimlnal the 
polio® are not Justified in setting fire to his home and burning 
to death hie wife and children. 

Here inclusive social groupings are obliged et times 
to resort to o ampuls io n of constituent units* The oeamani by as ft 
whole must adopt oosvoivo measures la restraining the greed of 
corporations. A state is often confronted with the necessity 
ef compelling municipalities to observe state laws* The Federal 


government in turn must at least infrequently adopt measures of 
ooeroion against gates* But there ere Sharp limits to types of 
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compulsion that are legitimate* Wholesale ex • out ions of 
stoaicholdera beaauee of maTf sees nee on the part of their 
officers, the burning of eity blooica by state constabulary, 
ant the bombing of state capitals by Federal troops - these 
would constitute unethical and Intolerable for as of eooial 
coeraion. 

That sitmtions nay arise la whiafc It will be 
neeeesary for the League of Jfetions to adopt oooroivo asaseres 
against a member whose actions Jeopardise the safety of other 
peoplos stems lndlsptable, The simple pronouncement of a 
local Judgment a reeelcltrout power sots la notion 

powerful forces of noral oonaetanation* StiO high ethioal quality 
of ouch a procedure appears to ns unimpeachable , and few ad¬ 
vocates of world peace ©bjeot to this fans of eooial coercion* 

From this perspective 1st us erne* am Italy's lavas lea 
of Ethiopia* tfhat should the League of Nations do la response 
to this outrageous aggression? Surely sons fern of International 
restraint is imperatively demanded* Poor types of potion are 
open to the League* nor al pressure , diplotatio os tr no Ism* 
so ononis eosraion iM armed notion* Shiah of these any oo rut lat¬ 
ently be advocated by ;hrl stisnsf flat oral and diplomatic 
pressure are permissible will be denied by only e few* If 
hussollnl had Jcnown far in advance that an not of invasion would 
automatloally and swiftly be followed by severance of all dlpl©~ 
emtio relations with all members of the Leo.; e and that nsremT 
diplomatio Intercourse would not bo rostered until restitution 
had boon made , it is extremely doubtful if he would have plunged 
Into Sthlepla* fhe effect of moral condemnation in the form of 







* legal judgaent te m &n international tribunal, plue the with- 
teaeal of all uorauls# mini at era and ambassadors, and the sending 
home of all officials of the Italian government, would he to 
■■Unify enormously Italy’s aeonoalo problane. The high vulncr- 
abllity of Italy would probably nates it IspamstMn for that 
government to hold oat for any considerable period of tine in the 
fee# of diplomatic NtneUn* 

Certain foras of eoonoaio eeor-oion appear to me per¬ 
missible beyond doubt. An embargo against the aele of wunitioim 
to Italy and the prohibition of loans or credits with whleb to 
«*go war are not open to ethical objections# Refusal to sell 
■••1* iron# oil# rubber, and cotter would, if maintained 
ouffioiently loa;, JMm^T dislocate the economic life of that 
sation to sieh an extent that the government would be obliged to 
yield# That sash & procedure would i m pos e terrific burdens upon 
the Italian people i* obvious. It weald not# however, uooesa&rlly 

produce starvation# She infliction of pain la not inherently 
unethical. 

At what point should a (Cristina draw the lino? My can 
answer is at the point of a boycott which results in starvation# 
or of a hunger bleefes&n# or of armed hostilities. Soonorale proo- 
euro say be exerted in suoh a way ae to sake difficult continued 

Ke5£r 09 8 * <m vr A tt ' i0! ? r i: - ' jrt dg wo Mg o g Of S Mltttta# v )<v. -. K> 

Gandhi’s oanpalgn of non-violent non-eooparetion brought terrific 
ooonoffiio preauure to bear upon the people of England but did net 
produea starvation oven in the textile regions# although the M 
of British unemployed on the dole was inorcascd. For the league bo 
attempt the starvation Of the Italian people would be highly m* 
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ethical* Resort to armed hostilities a^ahuit Italy voider ' 
authorisation from fch® league would end in the slaughter of 
Italian sailor a, sole, iars » and civilians* euoh indiscriminate 
tilling appears to me to to wholly indefensible for s follower 
of the Irinas of *es«s who taught his disoiples to loro their 
enemies, oven the Rowans who iters enslaving them, and to 00 otiose 
forgiving on beyond four hundred and ninety times* 

But shat should he the attitude of a Christian if 
V- .seoliai should rssist non-military aanotiana with an amed 
attest upon ICalta or the Suss Canal? test if Italian troops 
should open fire m representatives of the League? tee p rob In 
have presented Is far a Christian pool fist stellar to the one 
inherent la the Question, "test would yo> do if hostile armed 
farooa invaded year horael&ndf* In the latter ease, the essence 
of Christian pacifism is found in the refusal to take up weapons 
of slaughter and in reliance upon non-war like ways of dealing with 
dnsales* tea if the armed forces of one's own nation retaliated 
with gun-fire, the pacifist would be obliged to withhold com*?* 
aad to refrain from participation in battle* la return evil far 
•vil is oontrary to tea Christian way of life* Many advocates of 
armsd resistance will, of course, regard pacifists as cowardly at* 
treasonable. Xany fells* Christians will say that it la unreal¬ 
istic nnd sentimental to eoepeot a government to refrain from nr&sA 
aation against invaders. But the Christian pacifist is under a 
higher mandats to rep diet# the pajprn law of an eye for an eye, & 
tooth for a tooth, and to rely exclusively upon procedures which 
are consistent with goodwill end an exalted estimate of the valnft 
of the personalities of the enemy troops* 
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The Christian who adhere* to the pacifist position in 
relation to class war faces the snoe problem* that if the for* 
oible oppression of the worJtars provokes them into armed resis- 
tsnosT Should, s pacifist then engage la civil war? If ho 
for*#4 a Judgment prior to the beginning of armed hostilities 
that the workers would refuse to use only aoa»varlifce means, 
should he keep silent concerning his faith la a son-violent 
strategy? Or ohmuld hr caake s Shrewd o&Xo .lat lea as to how for 
the workers are willing to go end proclaim that conclusion? 

This amguaaat ie equally valid in relation to s posslbla 
armed attack upon representatives of the League ef nations* Sot 
all forma of aesl&l coercion are Justifiable for e police farce* 

It Is not legitimate far local officers of the law to massacre the 
fbnl lleo of oriminalo, and it is not permissible for Federal 
troops to slaughter sitisane of n rseeleltrant state* d Christian 
pee if let is obliged to withhold approval from these procedures, 
even though he is regarded as romantic by “realists," If he be¬ 
lieves that a starvation blockade or arood hostilities on the -nrt 
Of the League are oasthlsal and unjustifiable, he is obliged to 
adhere to that conviction in spite of any notion taken by League 
representatives, Surely the pacifist eannot be expected to advo- 
oats only that set ion which his government is prepared to toss* A 
Christian oppomsnt of capital punishment mast proclaim this com* 
vietlon even though ho believes that his government will ocat 1 tree 
to hang or electrocute criminals* a Christian opponent ef «r~ssd 
preparedness most oppose appropriations for this purpose in spite 
of a realisation that Congress is net yet ready for complete 41**- 
wrmimsnt* It is equally consistent to maintain that the Leag *> of 
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JSationa should set y-^ort to armed hostilities no matter whist action 
may bo taken by a recalcitrant an tion. 

All Christians la consider log the question of soaisl 

► 

coercion or evildoers ©re obliged to drew the line at aoua point* 

Thera la uaineaity of opinion that the easay should not be b ar n ol i 
at the stake or tort ure d with slow starvation in a dungeon, fha 
line oust be drawn short of these extremes* In the other direstion 
It Is apparent that failure to Impose any low of social restraint 
would bo intolerable. In ay judgment inaral oondenmtlen 9 dtplo- 
astlo ostracise and oertaln ferns of eoonenie embargo are eoRBiatsad 
With goodwill toward the Italian people, wloreas a starvation 
blockade and armed hostilities on the pa t Of the League cannot 
bo reconciled ri th leva toward eneaies. d Christian paelflst la 
obliged to draw the lino in the light of a vivid realisation of 
the Christian ideal and of a real la tie understand in# of the se-'.ae- 
gyeasts of a proposed fora of action* The inability of paelflots 
to agree concerning the precise point where the line should be 
drawn exuat not ba p emitted to engender illwill within their rarJtoa. 

Thus far X have based this discussion upon the aoasapfelon 
that a genuinely Impartial international tribunal is u on fronted 
with unprovoked aggression on the part of a • .amber nation, that in 
to »ay upon the thesis that Italy la guilty In a different s«;«o and to 
a higher degree than other aeabera of th© League, hut this propo¬ 
sition needs examination. 

Sanations may be iapoaed by the League of nations for 
^ one of two sharply c tract log reasons* for the purpose of TTf> toilful 
the status quo* la #>ito sf ths existence of many intolerable 
situations; or for the purpose of preventing further aote of 






Justice In ord«r that the entire situation Mgr be a handed 
drastically In W» direction of Justice. 'hat Is the primary 
satire of the natieio atioh are dominant In deciding League 
policies! To preserve or to change the status quo? Zb England 
chiefly a oncer nod aba*--1 preserving the British Empire or about 
bringing the system ©£ empire to an endt 

The pr oblen saay be approach ed trm another direct ion* 
Khat set of aggression is Italy now eonstittlig wfcioh Is uniq-.ie 
sad different from the practices ef other greet power of ‘ Two 
primary difference are dtsoarnable* She is stealing territory 
at a later date than cars ether imperialist nations, and she is 
stealing after ahe promised in the Covenant ef the League and 
in the Kellogg Sagl not te steal* To oltiseso of countries 
which did thoir o teal log earlier these distinctions appear Td id 
and important. Tns enough vast sections ef the British Smplrs 
and of the present territorial domain of %ho United States were 
centred through contrast In war. But that was in an earlier 
day before the eln of armed conquest was reoognlaod. Program* 
has bo on made* 9s in^e ef Buttons sa& the Feat ef Paris 
represent e new Sara and ancient practices can no longer be tol* 
era ted. Thla is easy far Americans end frit la hers to see. The 
difficulty comas whan we attempt te convince Italians, Germans 
and Japanese that they mat not do those tilings which brou^ifc 
privilege and power to Sngland and the United States* 

Consider the parable of the three robbers. The first 
tidtf did his steallnr early and. was home with the loot by tea 
o’oloofc* The second robber was baoic with his haul by midnight. 
The third thief overslept and at three e'alooa discovered that 
the house selected had already been robbed by the ten o’oloofc 





Intruder, Than fee Had the Mia fortune fee eoloot the house 
had been robbed by t.bt midnight visitor* dot two t At one 
o'clock la the aearning the first and the second evildoers sere 
soar«rtod and suddenly realized tiiat stenting is wrong, ’tLsre- 
oyon with s might y oath they swore off stealing - but kept the 
mu *b« tbwe e'sleek rob bar fngtit to rob their 

asst* fee was greeted with s senna an the sis of stealing. But 
the latcraoacr, seeing the leot still 1st- possession of the 
farmer t hi area, failed to be convicted of 3 in* Instead* he 
pleaded* "Lot's here ass sort round e£ steeliise, then we will 
all quit*” Italy* 3erasny* and Japan* the frustrated powers* 
are insisting upon mm swro inning! 

**• «laous aspect ef the present arisia is found in 
the feet that the isa^risiiat powers are mure willing to share 
loot then they are to bring the stealing system to an end* They 
are willing to extend the system of expire by caking oonoeasiona 
to Italy* Already ibranee and England have promised Italy a et#» 
stantial share of the esenomls resources of Ethiopia* If 
Mussolini had been "reasonable" the arisia oould easily have been 
tvtrtii* But when his "militarism* and "greed* threatened 
Britain's control af the sources of tha niue tile and the routs 
to India* the British Government turned onecgotloally to the 
l»es«tte of Bat Iona am the ImttMMMl thresh which to prevent the 
extension of the Italian eapire. The evidence is eonviolng that 
Britain has sworn off stealing further territory, she is satiated* 
But is she willing to do mors than share loot with fellow-robbers? 
Is she ready to join In a wflrld~vd.de off art t« bring the systmt 
Of empire to on end? Has her conversion reached the stage of 
restitution? ffee present situation is still further complicated 
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the imperialism ex oporer Haile selaanls* Oppression and 
slavery ah &r notarise hi* rule over « large proportion «f his 
subjects* 

The Mid toot of the sinsertty of England and France 
1* furnished by Jaxun'e aggression in Ghimu The ah ole world 
knows that these ant lorn were utterly omriUing to use sa not ions 
to prevent Japan frost stealing a vast alios of China. At the 
hour ol‘ Japan's seisure of &muhurla t where was the seal of 
“England and Frsnoe fhr the aaaetity of International agreementa 
sad for the prestige of the League of Nations? Lid they fail 
to ast because the threat to thsir interests was small in eoat- 
pwrison with the risks involved in supporting the League of 
Actions? hut the suggestion 1 b being wade in aany quarters 
that the people of the British Isles have changed their -**t*Q 
during the past fi»ir jeers and now regret the failure of thoir 
-overusaent to uphold the League in the ^anohurlan oriels. If 
this belief le well founded, we way expest the British Govern- 
a set ts be as alert and aealous oonoemiqf ffttthur Japanese 
eelsure of Ohiaens territory as it now is to persuade the Teagng 
to safeguard the route to India. And the evldenos at this point 
Is far iron rsaasuring. Japan’s continuing aggression in Oktm 
Is wash wore flagrant and extensive than Is Italy’s aggression 
in Ethiopia. If tho League is Justified in stopping Mussolini, 
the League is also under obligation to stop the Mikado* Hero 
is the sold test of Britain’s sincerity. 

Armed san ctions and resort to a starvation blockade 
are highly unstMeal and unjustifiable even when « genuinely 
international tribunal takes action against a nation guilty of 
unprovoked aggression. But the eonsenting of Christiana to 
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ftwwi ex Italians as a ma&as of preserving the 

British empire ^pwrs to m thoHy innwu satis* 

A Christian pacifist stands on solid ground when he 
repudiates armed sanctions aud a hunger blockade and inslate 
upeai (X) a oarers imi of in tor an t io nal robber of (1) fruit* of 
penitence in the £mm of a eoneertsd effort to owl the system 
of steal lag| (9) restitution in the farm «f sharing eoononis 
advantages through the lowering of trade barriers when 
territorial roatit it* ion is no longer possible, es in the ease 
of returning California to iiexisoj (4} eotsaitaent to the 
league of Nations as or* instrument through the status 

due nay be drastically in the direetlen ef greater 

Justioe; (ft) willingness to uphold the Leap e when nessseary 
to impose non-oilitaxy sanations - aorel pressure, dlplomatls 
ostracism, and a partial enbsrgo - against a nation whioh 
rosists tho aonaerted effort to bring the system of empire to 
an end. To me It appears that the Christian pacifist is the 
reel is tl 









